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Art. I. — On M. A. Bernhard's Patent for 
Raising Water. — (See Vol, III.) 

To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts, S^c. 

Gentlemen, — ^The difficulties which have arisen in discussing 
the principle upon which water is raised and discharged by 
Mr. Bernhard's machine, contrary apparently to received 
theories upon the subject, induce me to submit the following ex- 
planation to the attention of your scientific readers. Taking 
the fact as stated — that a column of water is discharged d vacuo 
from a height of forty feet above that of the torricellian expe- 
riments — ^the immediate causes of that result appear not to have 
presented themselves to your correspondents. Both the causes 
and the result are perfectly consonant to established theories, 
and serve indeed to confirm the accuracy of principles founded 
upon experiments. 

Vol. IV. SscoND Series. b 



2 Original Communications. 

An extensive knowledge of chemistry is of importance to 
those engaged in the construction of hydraulic and pneuma- 
tic machines, in order to insure a proposed effect from the ope- 
ration of comhined causes ; without this — a discovery, however 
valuahle, may he deemed rathar the effect of accident than the 
result of intellectual skill. 

As I purpose making experiments only the foundation and 
the conckusiiiii- »f my argument, I trust my ohservations may 
prove conducive to the interests of science, and to the improve- 
ment of hydraulic inventor s ia- the principles of their specific 
hranch. 

Mr. B. supposes ^' that the column of water in the experiment 
must have increased more than douhle " hy expansion of the 
water, hy means of heat applied to the column in vacuo. To 
this position you and your correspondent Ohservator naturally 
demur — as heing. ^^ contrary to all estahUshed theory, and incon- 
sistent with all previous experiments upon that suhject/' In 
order to render it perfectly clear — ^I will first shew the com- 
position of water, and the effect of fire, in altering its chemical 
comhinatioos ; and then treat of the expansion and elasticity of 
liquids, and vap^rd^*— ^or the Ttkechamcal effect produced hy the 
action of caloric. 

PuFfe water, that ife. Water not containing any earthy, alkaline 
or mataliic solution^^ can be obtained by distillation only, ex- 
cepting^ it be formed from its component principles' by means 
of theelectric spark, or by fire- Water is composed of oxygen 
gaS) which is the-principle or matter by which flame issupport^d, 
a&ii ol^ hydrogen gas, which is a substance highly inflammable. 
Thesetwo substaucesi when in chemical affinity with a certain 
portion off caloric, which constitutes the fluidity of the com- 
bipation, form water. The proportion of these two gases in the 
formation of water is 84 of oxygen, to 16 of hydrogen gas by 
weight. If pure oxygen and hydrogen gases be mixed together 
in a close vessel, they remain unaltered ; but upon bemg fired 
by a lighted taper, or an electric spark, the whole is reduced 
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if mixed in the shove proportion, tie a body of wate^ precisely 
equal in weight to that of the gases employed. 

Now the specific gravity of oxygen gas is .OOlSd, the sped fie 
gravity of water 1>eing always considered as 1.00000 ; and the 
apecific gravity of hydrogen gas is aboat .00010 ; consequently^ 
the usual bulk of an equal weight of hydrogen is as 185 to 1^ 
of oxygen, or thirteen and a half times greater. Multiply tbe« 
15 by 13.5»202.5=the bulk of hydrogen gas to S5 parts of 
oxygen. One hundred parts in bulk of water, consist therefore 
of dO parts of oxygen, and 70 of hydrogen in round num- 
bers. 

All water, whatever solution or extraneous matt^ it contains, 
is composed of this proportion of oxygen and hydrogen gases. 
Of the waters used for domestic and hydrauHo purposes-*^ 
snow and rain waters are the most pure, then follow the waters 
•of rivers, lakes, and ponds, (saving alluvial deposits and im*- 
pregnations) ; then pump waters ; and iaaitf y sea water, which 
besides mechanical suspensions of various mattors— ^holds in ehe** 
mical solution different salts to a great extent. 

The specific gravity of sea water to river wat^. Is as 1.L58 
to 1.000; from the greater specl^c gravity of sea water-^ships 
heavily laden which have performed their voyages well in the 
oceauy have sometimes sunk in rivers.* 

All waters exposed to the atmospheric air largely absorb it, 
and retain it with great strength of affinity ; — ^indeed, the entire 
expulsion of atmospheric air from water is a matter of great 
difficulty— the fiercest fires only effect this object partiaily. 
Carbonic acid, and carburated hydrogen gases impregnate 
almost all waters, in consequence of the continual decompositioa 
therein of animal and vegetable matters. These gases are like- 
wise strongly retained in chenucal solution. These are all ela' 
ettc compressible fluids, water itself is an unelaatie income 



♦ A cubic foot of river water wei^rhs 1000 ounces avoirdupois s=to 62.5 
pounds. A cubic foot of sea water weighs on the average 73 pounds avoir- 
dupois. 
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pressible fluid. The specific gravity of atmospheric air (not 
close to the ground), is .00120; carbonic acid gas is heavier. 

The knowledge of these facts is essential to hydraulic engi- 
neers, and to the just decision of the question — ^what are the 
immediate causes of the raising and ejection of water in vacuo, 
by M. Bemhard's machine, at an elevation of forty feet, or any 
other, above the torricellian column ? 

The raising is not effected by expansion of the water, in con- 
sequence of the application of heat, as supposed by him ; nor 
is the discharge in any considerable degree effected by the con- 
densers, which for any practical purpose upon a large scale, may, 
considering their expense, be dispensed with. 

This leads us to the consideration of the effects of fire, in 
altering the chemical combinations of water. The first is the 
separation of the atmospheric and other elastic gases accidently 
absorbed or formed in the water, and retained by solution, i, e. 
by chemical affinity. This separation as to rapidity, and com- 
jileteness, is governed by the intensity of the heat applied ; as to 
quantity of gases evolved — the result will depend upon the 
quantum absorbed by a given bulk, and the renovated supplies 
of the fluid. The second chemical effect of fire acting, as in 
this and similar cases, upon iron boilers, tubes, or retorts, which 
are occasionally, by the intensity of the fire, heated partially to 
a red heat, is the decomposition of portions of the water, first 
converted to steam, and then forced into contact with the ignited 
iron. 

. This decomposition reduces the water, then in a. state of 
elastic vapor, to its original elements ; its oxygen gas, in conse- 
quence of its strong affinity to iron, is rapidly combined with the 
heated metal, which becomes oxided, that is reduced to a calx* 
The hydrogen of the water decomposed is at the same moment 
disengaged, and evolved with amazing force, in consequence of 
its specific gravity being only one ten thousandth part of that 
of the particles of water destroyed. 

These evolutions by the action of fire upon water, namely the 
disengagement of elastic gases held in solution, and the decom- 
position of portions of the water itself, produce no mechanical, 
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or very perceptible effects when water is boiled however vio- 
lently, in open vessels, under the usual atmospheric pressure. 
This pressure is ascertained to be at a medium about Id pounds 
avoirdupois upon the square inch, or above 2100 pounds upon 
every , square foot considered as the basis of a perpendicular 
column of air of the entire height of the atmosphere. The 
effects, therefore, of the evolution of gases in the open boiling 
of water upon the body and suiface of the liquid, are only the 
successive production and discharge of an immense number of 
air bubbles, and a partial rising of the body of the boiling 
water in the vessel, in consequence of the evolution of the gases 
being more rapid at the bottom of the vessel, than is their dis- 
charge at the top. 

But from the same causes very different effects — as to mecha- 
nical results — are produced in close vessels, and above all in 
vessels, or tubes, in which a paitial vacuum is formed. This 
leads us to the consideration of the expansion and elasticity of 
liquids when in vapor, or the mechanical effects produced by 
the action of caloric, and the general application of the prin- 
ciples developed to the subject of Mr. Bernhard's invention. 

In one sense — the mechanical effects of the action of caloric 
upon elastic fluids, and upon liquids, may be deemed the im- 
mediate results under certain circumstances of the previous 
chemical decompositions, and evolutions described. But besides 
these, there are certain effects purely mechanical y occasioned 
by the action of caloric upon bodies. The expansion of solids, 
and liquids, and the elastic power produced by accessions of ca- 
loric, are of this nature. I beg a distinction may be kept constantly 
in view between the meaning of the terms, fire, and caloric. 

Fire, according to the usual acceptation, is the visible flame, 
or body of ignited matter,— -caloric is one of the results of eom- 
bustion. In all cases of combustion, oxygen is destroyed by the 
burning body, — light and caloric are evolved, and new gases and 
substances are produced by the decomposition of the ignited 
mass. We put fire to a mass of inflammable matter, the atmos- 
phere supplies the oxygen, and that all pervading substance. 
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chemically termed caloric, which is the immediate agent in pro- 
ducing the effects we are abont to notice, is disengaged. 

The expansion of unelaertic incompressible fluids, such as 
mercury, oil, and water, by any given accession of caloric, is to 
be carefully distinguished horn the expansion produced by the 
same cause^ in cases of elastic fluids, and liquids when in vapor. 
Expansion of an unelastic incompressible fluid cannot be effected 
by the removal of atmospheric or other pressure, nor can a con- 
traction of such take place, so as to alter its specific gravity by 
the application of any mechanical power,-— except by caloric 
only. But in cases of gases and other elastic fluids, and of 
liquids in vapor — ^besides the action of caloHc in augmenting or 
diminishing the bulk, similar effects are produced by abstrac- 
tion or addition of pressure. 

This distinction is founded upon an invariable principle of 
nature ; the particles of liquids are in a state of mutual attrac' 
tiofiy the degree of which pressure cannot alter, — ^the particles 
of all elastic gases are invariably in a state of mutual repulsion, 
always inclined to recede and take up greater distances. 

Attraction and repulsion, like magnetism, appear to be quali- 
ties inherent in different modifications of matter impressed by 
the will of the First great Cause. Human reason is reduced to 
the necessity of treating what it cannot comprehend, as a prin- 
ciple or cause, in order to apply visible and tangible results to 
the purposes of life. 

A question arises, what is the quantum of expansion which a 
given bulk of water may receive by the accession of any given 
quantity of caloric f 

Now, the maximum of density of water, that is, its greatest 
specific gravity, is not at or below the freezbg point, as gene- 
rally supposed ; but at 42**.5 Fahrenheit. This result, by expe- 
riment, agrees with the fact, that ice is specifically lighter than 
water ; although it is certain thiat there is a continued abstrac- 
tion or evolving of caloric from water, from the temperature of 
42^5 to 32".0 the freezing point— otherwise the water could 
not freeze. 
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The expaBsion of water by heat^ under the common pressure 
of the atmosphere^ which, notwithstanding Mr. Bernhard's 
supposed vacuum y I. shall prove to be the expansion we have to 
consider in this machine, is as follows :-— 

Conceive 100,000 oz. avs. = to 100 cubic feet of water, put 
into an open vessel or tube, and an even gradual increase of tem- 
peratare occasioned-r— then at 

* Temp. Bulk in cubic ft. 
Faht. and died, parts. 

42^.5 ^- 100.000 maximum of density or specific gravity. 
82.5 — 100.273 

122.5 — * 101.006 increase of one cubic foot^ by expansion. 

142.5 — 101.495 expansion at the top of Mr. B.'s hot fluid ascending pipe. 

172.5 — 102.260 

212.0 — 104.500 expansion at thel)oiling point of water, which t« Me maxi- 
mttm ; for at this point, the absorbed gases are strongly expelled or evolved, 
and the particles of the fluid are separated by the action of the caloric absorbed, 
and rapidly form steam, an elastic vapor subject to the same general meobani- 
cal laws that all gases and other elastic vapors are subjected to. 

The expansion, therefore, of a column of water heated evenly 
throughout to the temperature of 212^^.0 under the pressure 
of the atmosphere, cannot exceed, as Observator remarks, one- 
twentieth of the original column, at its maximum of density. 

But Mr. Bernhard produces a vacuum, (we will give him the 
benefit of supposing it nearly complete) and he places his fire 
under a torricellian colunm of water in vacuo,.at the temperature 

^ Fahrenheit's thermometer is used by the English, Dutch and some other 
northern nations. Reamur's is used in France, Russia and by the southern 
nalion$ of Emofe; bis scale places ^ freezing point of water at 2ero, and 
ooaot»80 degrees to the boiling point. 

Rule to find the number of degrees of Reaumur's scale equal to a given num- 
ber on Fahrenheit's : — 



' F*.— 32 



.R^ 



2.25 
To find the number on Fahrenheit's equal to a given number of Reamur's 
scale : — 

^R*.k2.25+32c=F^^ 



4 
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of 40<» to 60*. Now, what is the first effect ? The water in the 
hoiler and hottom of the column, instead of requiring to he raised 
to the temperature of 212® hefore the adventitious gases are 
evolved, and elastic vapor rapidly formed— requires only the 
temperature of 132° to 142^ to destroy the chemical affinities, 
and the attraction of the particles of the water itself ; which 
heing raised to a state of ehullition in vacuo, hy this lower 
temperature, is rapidly converted to elastic vapor. 

This material point — the difference of the hoiling points of 
water in vacuo, and under the ordinary pressure of the atmos- 
phere, has not heen adverted to hy any party, in discussing this 
novel suhject, although the mechanical effects of the machine 
arise in the first instance from this circumstance. 

But it is not a heat of 140° or 212® applied evenly to the 
entire column o{wB.teT; but a heat of &00° to 800** Fah^. applied 
exclusively to the hoiler or retort, which acts powerfully upon 
the water therein, and upon the lower strata only of the torri- 
celliau column. 

Now, to judge rightly of the effects which must he produced 
hy such a powerful agency upon the colunm so circumstanced, 
we must recur to the chemical principles which we have deve- 
loped, and to the mechanical laws which govern elastic fluids 
generally. 

Besides the rapid evolution of the atmospheric air and elastic 
gases contained in the water, and the generation of elastic 
vapor, we have noticed the occasional decomposition of particles 
of that vapor into their original elements, in consequence of parts 
of the iron hoiler or retorts heing heated to a red heat, ahout 860 
Faht. When this happens, the hydrogen formed^ suddenly 
occupies 10^000 times the space of the particles of water de- 
stroyed, or ahout six times the space of the elastic vapor from 
water ; for heated steam occupies ahout 1 ,800 times the space 
of the hulk of water from which it was raised. The other 
evolved gases occupy from 1,000 to 1,500 times the space of 
water. 

Now, upon all these gases and vapors, each additional dose of 
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caloric operates to produce a greater degree of expansion ; that 
is, the elasticity of all elastic fluids increases with the tempera-* 
ture ; the repulsive power, and the distance of their particles* 
are proportionately increased. 

In the open air, the elasticity of vapor at 212°, is just equal to 
that of the atmosphere ; it ordmarily halances a column of 
mercury 30 inches high ; hut at 300" it will balance a column of 
111. '8 inches; and at 325** one of 140.7 inches. The effect, 
therefore, of 600 to 800 degrees of heat upon the elastic gases 
and vapors evolved and formed at the bottom of a torricellian 
column, these elastic fluids being themselves produced at the 
low temperature, 132^^ to 142°*^— must be beyond all calculation. 
The expansion thus produced, may properly be called the 
mechanical effect of the agency of caloric. 

Now, by the general laws of elastic fluids, their par* 
deles do not touch or come witbiii the reach of mutual 
attraction, for if they did, the repelling force, and consequently 
the elasticity, must cease. This is the case, upon the condensa- 
tion of the steam in engines. In all cases, the re-action from the 
sides of vessels, containing elastic fluids, must be equal to the 
«pring or elastic power of the fluid, or they would burst; Any 
given elastic fluid acts with equal force upon equal surfaces^ 
t. e, it acts equally upon every point of the surfaces exposed to iU 
action. All elastic ^fluids, when at rest, press equally in every 
direction at the same moment ; and, finally, when any force 
presses upon an elastic fluid, it presses in all directions at th^ 
same time. 

• From these general preliminaries and laws, I form the follow* 
ing conclusion as to the modus operandi of Mr. Bernhard'n 
machine; if I should be in error, I shall feel obliged for any 
rectification, founded' upon established principles. If thcBC ba 
found sufficient for a satisfactory explanation of the effectn 
produced by any invention, I apprehend we need not look out 
for new theories. 
- The rapid evolution of gases, and the formation of elastic vft- 

r 

V&h, IV. iSECOVp SlESJfit. ii 
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^otB at the Miom of Mr. B/s torrieellian colamn, raised at a l&w 
temperature, and their elasticity suddenly and immensely increased 
by large and constant aoeessions of caloric, are the proximate 
and amply sufficient causes of the efTect produced, namely, the 
discharge of a stream of water at the height of 70 or 700 feet, 
if you please. These elastic powers act against the boiler or 
retorts, where they find a re-action equal to their force. They 
are formed in such abundance, that they cannot be discharged 
but in an insignificant degree, through the super-incumbent 
column of water, mpon whose base they act with a force propor* 
tioned to the square sui^ace of that base, the quantum of elastic 
fluid and the degree of expansion. Part of those gases and 
vapors are again reduced, or condensed in their passage through 
the water of the column, heated on the average to about 140° 
only. But the great expansive force of the elastic vapors 
formed, and not discharged nor re-condensed, raises bodiiy the 
superincumbent column, and forces it into the descending pipe, 
whence it is discharged. A partial vacuum is from time to time 
formed in the boiler or retort, which is instantaneously filled up 
by tbe admission of fresh supplies of water from the cistern 
below, by means of the atmospheric pressure upon its surface ; 
and the operation continues at intervals, so long as the supply 
is continued, and the bmHng temperature kept up. 

•/ffler He Jlrsi jmncHmt e/ike mseendikg cf^mwm wiik ike 
torrieeiHan c^imwm in ike dee e ent Kn g iuhe, the boiling point 
during the remainder of tbe operatiiw, is 212* F^. Fr<»B the 
moment of that junction, supposing tbe vacuum between the two 
cohinuis to be nearly complete, the ascending column forced 
into tbe descending pipe, displaces the column in that pipe, not-- 
withstanding' tbe poressfore of tbe almo^bere upcii the surface 
of its supplying dslenu Then is IbeiefiMre an end of tbe tor- 
rieellian part of tbe opefatiott> firon tbe period of the first actioii 
of tbe ascending celamn of water wpon tbe otbmr, tbe whole of 
which latter column must necessarily be forced out of the de- 
t«be> Wfi » fe oae particle ^i tbe column firem tbe hot 
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fluid ascending pipe can be discharged. Indeed it appears to 
me that the formation of the second torrioellian column in the 
descending pipe, and all the expense of that part of the machine, 
maybe saved ; for when the discharge takes place, the oppos- 
ing weight of the atmospheric pressure must be overcome 
equally, whether the discharge be made into a cistern, through 
a valve in the descending pipe, or in any part of the ascending 
pipe; for by the rule the quiescent atmospheric pressure is 
equal upon any given surface, and in all directions at the same 
moment. 

The material advantages of the vacuum and torricellian co« 
lunm in the hot fluid ascending pipe, are — ^that the water is made 
to boil at liy* or 80® degrees lower temperature ; that conse- 
quently a more immediate, rapid, and abundant evolution of 
elastic fluids is produced ; and that when the discontinuity of 
the discharging stream happens (which is owing to the uneveness 
of the action of the fire, and the consequent unequal production 
of the several gases and vapors) the pressure of the atmospheric 
column may not impede the most advantageous manner of 
renewing the discharge. 

A few observations upon the expansion of the water in the 
ascending pipe, and the condenaaiUm of the elastic vapours pro- 
duced may be necessary. Mr. Bemhard observes, p. 285, that 
'^ it is evident that such column of water must have increased 
more than double." I have given the actual experiments which 
prove that the expansion of water, an unelastic and incompres- 
sible fluid, raised to the temperature of 212® Ft. does not exceed 
under the pressure of the atmosphere, one twenty-fifth part of 
its bulk at a maximum of density^ imd this one twenty-fifth 
is the maximum of eapanHon produced by the mechamcal ac- 
tion of caloric. One foot therefore is the expansion of a column 
25 to 26 feet high under the most favourable circumstances, 
namely, the even and simultaneous heating of all parts of the 
column. Now even this degree of expansion in a torricellian 
column of equal height can scarcely take place in Mr. Bernh^d's 
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fnachine. The base of. his colamn in vacuo, rests upon the rc-^ 
servoir of water contained in the boiler or retort. The fire is 
applied to a much larger surface than the base of the column, 
and acts powerfully upon the body of water in the manner we 
have described ; and has effected the evolution of clastic fluids 
and gases from that portion of the water, before the column 
can possibly be affected to any height. Now the pressure upon 
the upper surface of the column by those vapors which have 
passed through it without condensation, must be at least equal 
to the pressure of the outward atmospheric column, probably 
much greater, for their average spring or elastic power is 
greater^ Consequently the expansion of a given column of wa- 
ter in vacuo, when pressed by an elsistic power, suddenly gene- 
rated, equal to the atmospheric pressure, cannot be greater 
than the expansion of a similar column under the atmospheric 
pressure, other circumstances being equal. The discharge of 
the waier by the ewit valve is therefore not the consequence of 
its ewpansion, — that is impossible. 

Indeed Mr. Bemhard's own experiment settles the point. He 
says, p. 284, that he fixed a thermometer nearly at the top of the 
9 ascending pipe, ** by which it will be perceived that the tem- 
perature of the water, when at that height, is one hundred and 
forty only." The specific gravity of water at 140® is .985 ; 
ii e. nearly the same as water at 4(K or 50o. 

We have shewn that the pressure upon Mr. Bemhard's tor- 
ricellian column must, by the action of the elastic fluids raised, 
become greater than that of the atmospheric pressure upon the 
discharging valve, otherwise no water could be emitted by the 
descending pipe. Mr. B/s fluid at the top of his pipe is there- 
fore, at le^st, of the same specific gravity at any given temper- 
ature, as a similar fluid would be under atmospheric pres- 
sure, consequently it cannot have been reduced in its specific 
gravity one half; and as specific gravity and the expansion of 
liquids are only inverse rules (supported by experiments) prov- 
ing the actual bulk of any quantity, Mr. B/s column of water 
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tauid not have increased y as he says, '^ more than 1)oublg/' 
nor in any- other ^ratio than the aniversal laws of nature, regu- 
lating matter- under the several modificationsy admit. Those 
laws have been discovered and settled as principles, in conse- 
quence of ^the . unvarying accordance of all experiments 
hitherto made* Men of science universally- acquiese in receiving 
certain established principles as the only sure guides upon 
which to -found their conclusions in tracing effects to sufficient 
and proximate causes ; which proximate and adequate- causes 
again resolve themselves into more remote and higher princi- 
ples or causes, till we at last arrive to that great, unfathomable, 
unsearchable, and incomprehensible source of all powers and 
agencies, before whose immeasurable wisdom, the utmost grasp 
of the highest human intellect,- is but as a mathematical point 
in the boundless regions of unconfinable space, yet unfilled with 

revolving spheres. 

, iEOLUS. 

. P. S. — The interest excited by this subject has extended this 
letter to a small treatise, but it may prove extensively useful. 
The condensation by Mr. Bernhard's machine, and a general 
view of its . efficacy, as a new mechanical power, are reserved 
for a future number. 



Art. II. — On Bernhard's Patent for Raising Water. 
To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts y 4rc. 

Sirs, — ^Your correspondent, Mr. M. A. Bernhard, has offered to 
the public, through the Journal of Arts, &c. &c. for September^ 
some explanation of his " Method, Principle, or Apparatus,*' 
for raising water or other fluids ; referring also to an experi- 
mental exhibition of an apparatus in the Kent Road, which you 
had inspected, and witnessed the fact of raising volumes of wa- 
ter to the top of a shaft seventy feet high. 
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h 18 far fr<Mii my intention to question the existence of facts 
that respectahle parties have heen witness to, but I must beg 
leave to observe, by the way, that Mr. Bemhard^s explanations 
are far fcom being saUsfactory — ^indeed the facts stated are at 
variance with the received opinions on this subject, and their 
seems but little analogy between the effective means and the 
end proposed to be accomplished. 

Your correspondent must distinctly state his '' Principles 
and Method,'' and more accurately describe his " Apparatus,^' 
before he can expect the 4;ommon sense of mankind and the 
judgment of scientific men to concur in conclusions so anomalous 
to experience. 

A few years ago an eminent engineer proclaimed to the 
world that he had invented a hydro-mechanical principle, by 
which he was enabled to raise water many thousand feet high, 
and that he had an apparatus exhibiting the fact on his own 
premises, in the vicinity of London,* this invention however, 
passed away, and has long since slept with its predecessors of 
the same character. Mr. Bernhard's pretensions do not, how- 
ever, raise water so high as the engineer above refered to, he is 
satisfied with raising water to the height of seventy feet, which 
is in itself a fact ojTsufficient importance, not only to entitle it 
to the attention of engineers and men of practical science, but 
to the public at large, who are interested in so valuable an in- 
vention. Your correspondent ought therefore to give a clear 
and lucid statement of the general principle of his method and 
apparatus, and a full detail of their application, by which he 
can raise water to the height of seventy feet. If the facts 
stated are correct, the most rigid scrutiny will only establish 
their character. 

Mr. Bernhard himself must be deeply interested in establish- 
ing such important results, for if the assumed facts are clearly 
made out, he may depend upon having opened as rich a mine 
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of wealth, and foand as important a secret as ever the al« 
ebymical Donsterswivel proposed to the deladed hopes of Sir 
Aathor Wardour.* 

As a man of scienee, Mr. Bemhard will of eourse feel himself 
ealled upon to give a fall elacidation of bis plan. In real 
science there is no mystery, and facts speak their own peeiiliar 
language^ Such evidences, when clearly stated and justly ap- 
preciated, will convey conviction to the most scrupulous minds. 
After what has been said by yourself, Mr. Editor, and others 
on this subject, your correspondent's next communication will 
doubtless place the facts of this case on the most decided grounds; 
waiting which, 

I am, Grentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. Ratnsr. 



Art. III. — Ok the Parallel Motion of a Stbam Enoinb. 

To the Editors of the London Journal of ArtSy ^c. 

Gentlemen, — The very useful paper on the parallel motion of 
a steam engine by Mr. Aris, which appeared in the last number 
of your Journal, has induced me to offer one connected with the 
same subject. The rules I have proposed for producing a paral- 
lel motion are, I believe, more accurate than any which have 
heretofore been applied, and have not before, to my knowledge, 
appeared in print. 

The following rule for computing the proper lengths or radius of 
the bridle rod of a parallel motioii> for ai^y radius of the back 
links, is §^ven in Mr. Esurey's treatise on the steam engine ; it is 
aMriboted to Mr. StevGQson» of Newcastle. 

(See Plate m, figure 1.) 

Rule. — Square the distance in inches A. D. from the centre of 
the great lever to the joint D, by which the back links are sus* 

* See the Antiquary. 
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pended; divide that space by the length of the parallel rods 
£, C, in inches ; the quotient is the radius of the bridle rod F, £, 
in inches. 

Eofample. — ^The great lever A, B, is 111 in: radius; the 
joint of the back links D, £, QQ, in : radius ; and the length of the 
parallel rods E, C, 45 inches. Then 

(fi^ in : squared=) 4356 in : 

=96.8 in: for the 

radius of the length of parallel rods, 45 in : bridle rods. 

This rule applies with sufficient acciuracy for most practical 
cases, but it is not strictly correct, and although the error is not 
sensible, within the limits of the proportions usually given to the 
parallel motion of a steam engine, it would become considerable 
if it were required to proportion a parallel motion, having the back 
links suspended at a much shorter radius, than half that of the great 
lever. 

The following rule will apply in extreme cases, with a very 
trifling deviation from acciuracy: — 

Havii% given the vibration* of the end of the great lever, 
and also of the joint by which the back links are suspended ; the 
length of stroke of the piston, (or the chord of the arc which the end 
of the great lever describes) and the same of the joint of the back 
links, take the difference between the vibrationa^d, of the greatlever, 
and the vibration c, d, of the joint of the back links, for the proper 
vibration of c,y, of the bridle rods, (or the versed sine of half the 
arc, their moveable ends, E, should describe) ; the sine S,/, of 
the arc E, e, must be equal to X), c, half the length of stroke of 
the back links ; 

Then to find the radius of the bridle rods — 

Rule, — Square the half stroke D, c, of the back links ; add to 
that square, the square of the vibration e^, of the bridle rods, and 

Note. — ^The vibration of the end of the great lever, or of any joint, moving 
in a similar manner, is the versed sine of half the arc described by that joint ; 
thus, a, b, is the vibration of the end of the great lever A, B, and c, d, is tlj© 
vibration of the joint D. 
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divide the sum so obtained by twice the vibration e^ f^ of the 
bridle rods ; the quotient is die proper radius for the bridle rdds. 

Example I. — ^Thc great leveur A, A, beiAg 1 1 1 in : radius, wiA 
6 in: vibration ; then the vibration €y fj of the bridle rods is 
3 in : if the back links are suspended at half stroke ; and the half 
stroke of the back links (which is equivalent to the sine of half 
the arc described by, the bridle rods) = 18 inch. Then by rule : 

(18 in; squared=) 324 in: 4. (3 in: squared^) 9 in: =333 
in : 4. (3 in : X 2)=55^ in : or half the radius of the great lever 
for the radius of the bridle rods. 

Example II, — For an extreme case of die back links suspended 
at one-sixth of the radius of the great lever, or at 1 foot radius; the 
vibration of the back links = 1 in : the variation of the bridle K^ds 
^ (6-1) = 5 in : and the half stroke of the back link b 6 in : 

Tlien by Rule ; (6 in : squared=) 36 in. + (5 in : squared =) 
25 in : =r 61 in. -f (5 in : x 2) = 6. 1 , in : for the radius of the 
bridle rods. 

This rule, and Mr. Stevenson's, have been tried on a diagram, 
the great lever being as above stated. 111 in: radius and 6 feet 
stroke ; the vibration of the end of the great lever 6 in : the back 
links suspended at \ stroke or 27 f in : radius ; the half stroke of 
the back links was then 9 in : their vibration 1^ in ; and the vibra- 
tion of the bridle rods 4j^ in : the parallel rods 83^ in : long. With 
these proportions, Mr. Stevenson's rule gives 9^ in : for the radius 
of the bridle rods, and would allow the piston rod to depart about 
2.83 in : £rom the vertical line ; the other rule gives 1 1^ in : for the 
radius of the bridle rods, and would allow the piston rod to depart 
about ^ in : from the vertical line. 

When the back links are suspended at one-third stroke, or 
37 in: radius, Mr. Stevenson's rule gives 18^ in: radius of bridle 
rods, and would allow a little more than ^ in : deviation in the 
piston rod ; the other rule gives 20 in : for the radius of the bridle 
rods, and allows about one-sixth in deviation in the piston rod. 

In extreme cases, in the other sense, that is, when the back links 
are suspended very near the end of the great lever, the two rules 

Vol. IV. Second Skriss. d 
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give considerably different radii for the bridle rods ; but from the 
great length of those radii, the vibrations of the back links and 
bridle rods bear a small proportion to half the length of their strokes, 
and the results of both rules are very nearly similar. For instance, 
with a beam of the above proportion, when the back links are sus- 
pended at § stroke, or 74 in : radius, Mr. Stevenson's rule gives 148 
in : radius for the bridle rods ; the other rule gives 145 in : radius 
but with either radius, the bridle rods will not suffer the piston rod 
to depart more than one-tenth of an inch from the vertical line. 

The piston rod of a steam engine will only move in a truly 
vertical line, when the radius of the back links of the parallel motion 
is == the length of the parallel rods, because then the bridle rods 
and back links have equal radii and equal lengths of stroke, and 
theftfore in every stage of the arcs they describe, diey will deviate 
exactly the same quantity in opposite directions, from the vertical 
line ; and the sum of their vibrations will, at all times, be equal to 
the corresponding vibration of the end of the great lever ; but, in 
all other proportions of the parallel motion, that is, whenever the 
radius of the back links is not = the length of the parallel rods, 
the radii of the back links and bridle rods are of unequal lengths, 
while the sines of the arcs they describe are of equal lengths, and 
the sum of their vibrations will not at all times be equal to the 
corresponding vibration of the end of the great lever ; the succes- 
sive deviations of die piston rod from the vertical line, throughout 
the length of its stroke, will be equal to the differences between the 
vibrations of the great lever, and the sum of die vibrations of the 
back links and bridle rods ; and by calculating those differences at 
several places in the length of the stroke, a curve may be laid down, 
which will be the real path of the piston rod. 

^ I am, Gentlmen, 

. Your's &c. 

PLUMB. 
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To Samubl Walker, of Beeston in the parUh of Leeds t 
in the county of Yorky Cloth Manufacturer ^ for his hav 
ing invented or found out an improved apparatus which 
he denominates an *^ Operametbr/' applicable to machi-^ 
nery for dressing Woollen and other Cloths. — [Sealed 
20th February, 1829.] 

The apparatus which forms the subject of this Patent is a 
train of wheels and pinions enclosed in a box, having indexes 
or hands attached to the central arbor like a clock, and a dial 
face by which the number of rotations of a shaft projecting 
from the hinder part of the box is shown ; and thb projected 
shaft being connected by any convenient m^ans to the working 
parts of a gig mill, a shearing frame, or any other machinery of 
that kind for dressing cloths, the number of rotations made 
by the operating machine will be shown by the indexes on the 
dial plate of the Operamater. 

In dressing cloths it b often found that too little or too much 
work has been expended upon theip> owing to the idleness or 
want of skill of the workman. By the employment of the 
Operameter this will be avoided, as the master or overlooker 
will be enabled to direct the workmen to give a certain quan- 
tity of work to each cloth, and this will be readily known by 
inspecting the dial. 

SPECIFICATION. 
** My improved apparatus, denominated an Operameter, is 
a peculiar construction of counting machine intended to be 
connected to a gig, for raising the pile of woollen cloths, or to 
a shearing machine for cropping the pile, or to any other ma- 
chine employed for the dressbg of cloths ; by which the num- 
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ber of rotations made by the gig barrel, or by the cutter, or 
by any other of the operative parts of any sach machines, may 
be known by inspecting the face of a dial. 

^' The object of this apparatus is to measure, ascertain and 
register^ the quantity of work done ; that is, the number of 
rotations of the working parts of the gig, or other machine, to 
the operations of which the cloth has been submitted ; by the 
attachment tberefore, of this Operameter to any of the machines 
employed for dressing cloth, the requisite quantity of work may 
be apportioned to each piece, without depending on the fidelity 
of the workman ; and the actual work done will be shown with- 
out the possibility of deceiving the employer. 

^' The shape in which I have found it most convenient to 
construct the apparatus is exhibited in the drawings ; see Plate I. 
Figure 1, represents the external appearance of the Opera - 
meter, wbich is -enclosed within a box or case of metal, having 
partitions within, and a dial plate without, on its face, with 
numbers similar to a clock, and hands attached to the outer 
extremities of arbors moved by wheel work within. Fig. 2, is 
a side view, exhibiting the internal mechanism, the outer case 
with the internal partitions being partly shown in section. 
Fig. 8, represents the wheel work as seen in front, the face 
plate being removed, and the front of the upper compartment 
also. Fig. 4, is the back part of the Operameter, with a small 
dial corresponding to the small dial in front. Fig. 5, exhibits 
tbe wheel work in the back compartment of the case (shown 
also in fig. 2,) whicb is exposed to view by removing the back 
plate and dial ; seen in fi^. 4. 

^' The machine, whethe'r a gig, a shearing frame, a bnisher, or 
any other machine for dressing cloth, whose movements are to 
be registered by this appi°u^tus, may be connected to the Oper- 
ameter at several points, that is, at the sid^, the top, the bot- 
tom, pr the back> as convenience may require. 

V I ^hall i^rst describe the most simple mode of cammimicating 
tbe |::otatory movement oi the n^clu^e to the wheel wojk of the 
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register, and that which I u&M,^l}y employ whe^ coimeptiiig the 
OperametQi* to a gig;, a, is ^.sh^ft p^s^d through the isiide ^f the 
case iuto the b^c^ copapi^lltiKiept, ^^own at fig. 5 ; tb^ pikt^r 
extremity of tjhis ^hf^ft ei, 19 to )>e comiecfjed by poppling to the 
drawing^ roller or finy other snmhle p^rt^f a gig, or to th^ 
worm shaft, or other convenient part of a sheading fr^^, 
. " At thjB jw^y (^^trei^il^y pf th|§ 9|iaft a^ endl^a^ scysw ^, is 
fixed^ which take9 ii^tP a tpo^hQ4 wheel c, an^ op th$ sai^e 
arbor behind c, thexe i| f^ smaller tpotit^^4 w^e^l d, taking into 
a corresponding whfiel 0. The arbor of e, as may be seep in fig. 2, 
cafries ^ bevel-toothed wheel /*, which drives two corres* 
ponding bevel-toothed wheels gy and hy and these tui^^ lOQ^aly 
on the vertical shaft 1, being connected thr^.to by hanging If^vers 
or catches^ through the mediun^ pf the druii^i Ar, fix^d pa the 
shaft t^ shown in section in the ^vxil^ary fig 6. Th.ese catchea 
turn in opposite, directions;^ so as to cau^e pne.of tk^ wUeeJB palv 
a^ a time.tp, be locked to thi^ shafjl;, and cpppequeAtliy w|ijql^ even 
way the wheel/, t^urns, t,he vertical shaft t, will be driven roipiji 
by the locking pf one of the wheels^, pr A. This i;patriyance Jgar 
for the .p\irpose of register^fig the mpuremei^t^ pf a reoiprpcati^g. 
machine which enrer way it ijq^ay^ ti^n, by a CPnlii^ued rojijatipft 
of the vertical shaft t. 

^^ 4-1 ^^ ]^ower part of thie y,ei'^9^^ 3l^a^t t^ there i^ai^eadle^ 
screif (, takingyi^ the: wh^^ ^, oa tlie Ipng shaft n, n> P^rry?*. 
ing at i^s ext^c^inities what ]pQay, for distlaction's sake, be caltedf 
the inini\t€j hands p; 0, actip^^ i^pontfip sppaalL dials at tbe backt 
and front of the Operameter. The same endless screw /, aUqv 
tal^es iatp anpther wheel^; fij^Cido/J aicrps^sbaftfl'j (see %.• a,) 
on wh'^cli shaft tt^efre is i^n ej^dless .scrc^w r, ti^ug juito a tppthp4t 
i^heeJ *» ^he pp,ter /qc trem.^y pf tl^e arhjof , pf which carries wh^^ 
may^ be. cabled the hpu;r, band /, actpgon t^e^fax^^pfithe otbiBf 
dial, (see fig, 1.) 

''It will i^wjbe perceiye4 by t)ie traiapf wkepl wojrk cl,escribe4k.. 
tha^ ^. certain ^umb,ef> ?^y 14^0. roti^oaf pf tbp dravriug rpUpf, 
of the|rig^pr of th^ wprj^^sh^ft p/.tl?,e she^^i^^fram^, or any o^^. 
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actuating part of a dressing machine to which the shaft a, of 
the Operameter may he attached, will cause the indexes o^ o, 
to traverse once entirely round the small dial plates, every ro- 
tation of which is represented hy the advance of the index i, 
through one division of the circle on the large dial at the face 
of the Operameter. 

" It may he necessary here to ohserve that an additional or idle 
hand is placed upon the same arhor, and made to turn round 
loosely as a check for the use of the overlooker. It is scarcely 
requisite to add that any variation in the diameters and teeth 
of the wheels may he made suitable to the speed of the work- 
ing machine. 

** As it may be necessary, according to the situation and con- 
struction of the gig, or shearing frame, the operations of which 
are to be registered, to attach the coupling either at the top, 
or bottom, or opposite sides of the Operameter to that already 
described, I have made the side pieces, u, u, u, u^at the back 
part of the case, (see fig. 5,) to shift their situations, in order 
that the shaft a, may be placed in either of the positions 
shown by dots, in all of which the endless screw b, will take into 
the wheel c, and drive the train in the manner above described. 
** If it should be desirable to drive the Operameter by a coup- 
ling at the back part, I should in that case dbpense with the 
shaft a, and its endless screw d, and in place of them btroduce 
a shaft 9, carrying a toothed wheel w, shown by dots in figs. 2, 
4, and 5 ; the shaft being passed through a sliding plate, as in 

^g' 4. 

** The shifting of the plates affords the means of putting the 
Operameter in and out of gear, and of adapting a larger or 
smaller wheel w^ according to the speed with which the meter 
is required to register. Or instead of the shaft v, and wheel w, 
a shaft ofy and wheel y, likewise shown by dots, may be em- 
ployed, both of which take into and drive the wheel c, which 
produces the movements of the Operameter in the way above 
described, and registers the number of revolutions of the work- 
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ing machine connected thereto. — Inrolled in the Rolls Chapel 
Office y August y 1829. 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 
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To Thomas Bonner, of Monkwearmouth^hore, in the 
County of Durham, Merchantyfor his Invention af certain 
Improvements on Safety Lamps. — Sealed 4th December , 
1827. 

Thi9 invention is an improvement on the Miner's Safety Lamp 
invented hy Sir Hamphrey Davey, in which the homing wick is 
inclosed within a cylindrical shield of wire ganze, in order to 
prevent the communication of flame from the lamp to the in- 
flammahle air or fire damp, as it is called, which frequently 
occurs in mines, and when ignited, produces such destructive 
explosions. 

The wire gauze shield considerably obstructs the light of the 
lamp when in use, and from that cause, the miner is often tempted 
to remove the shield, which consequently exposes all around to 
imminent danger. 

To increase the intensity of light given out by these lamps, 
without uncovering them, is therefore a desideratum, and such 
is the first object of this improvement ; the second is a mode of 
extinguishing the light without opening it. 

SPECIFICATION. 

^ My improvements consist, first, in a meims of increasing the 
light of the lamp ; and, secondly, in methods of extinguishing 
the flame. Plate I. fig. 7, is a section of the lamp exhibiting the 
improvements. Figs. 8, and 9, are plans of the top of the lamp, 
shewing two covers of peculiar form for extinguishing the light. 
In fig. 8, the covers are exhibited open, and in fig. 9, shut. 

** My first improvement for increasing the light of the lamp, 
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is effected^ as fpUbws. Thstead of intVodacing a wick in the centre 
of the lamp^ as is asaally practised, I introduce several small 
wicks round a central tabe, as sheWn lit d, &g, 8, by which 
means, by lighting one or more wicks, as occasion may require, 
I obtain either little or much light. 

^^ These wick tubes are fixed in a metal ring, whose inner 
diameter is rather larger than the outer diameter of the fixed 
open tube in the centre of the lamp, and the outbr diameter of 
the ring, is rather less than the diameter of the opening for the 
light on the top of the lamp ; so that this ring, with t)ie wick 
tubes fixed in it, slips easily in and goes round the centre tube, 
the in!Q^ edge cff the ring resting upon a nafrbw ledge Uft bn 
the centre tube to support it ; or the outer edge of it reists on a' 
ledge left round the opening for thie light, as shewn at c. And 
as tlie ring is thereby at perfect liberty to revolve, the wicks 
ar& carried roiihd by the trimming iron. 

" The ring may either be Itevel with the top of the lamp, or a 
little below it, but those parts of the wick tubes having the slits 
for trimn&inj^, mu^ be abovb the ring*, atid a* slit liiad^ oh each 
side of them, but not opposite each other in the same tube. 

'' My methods of extinguishijig the light, are as follows. First, 
dy dy shews two covers of peculiar form for ettinguishing 
the flame while unscrewing the gauze tO]i^ which is enlai^^d 
ift'dianfteter at bottom, afiffhewtiat/,/, to allow roota for these 
covei^ ; the li^ht by niea^^ of theis^ Coveris is thiis prievented 
from being improperly exposed. 

^' The covers are formed of two pieces of thin metal, placed 
upon the upper side of the lamp, upon studs or otherwise, so as 
to traverse on the pin or screw o. The covers are carried over 
the light so as to extinguish it, by any mechanical means that 
may be preferred, but I adopt one or more catches affixed on 
the screw ring; as shewn at e. 

^^ Secondly, I extinguish the light by an extinguisher, as shewn 
at qy suspended at the top of the gauze cylinder by a combustible 
substance, such as a piece or slip of wood, or paper, or other- 
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wise, which extinguisher falls upon the light, when the com- 
bustible substance is either burnt or broken, by pressing upon 
the driver t. 

*' This extingiiisher is formed of a thick circular piece of metal, 
of the name diameter as the interior of the gauze cylinder, or 
nearly so ; it is shewn at g, fig. 7> and separately at fig. 10. It is 
made with two grooYes to slide on two wires, hy A, fig. 7> to guide 
it on its ascent and descent, which wires are secured at the 
upper end to the brass top/i, of tiie cylinder, and at the lower 
end to two of the outer wires. 

'^ Tins extinguisiier may also be suspended by a pin ir, to be 
inserted at /,or ni,*or it may be any otherwise suspended. In 
fig. 7, n, shews a piece of metal or wire, to be used as a trimming 
iron, to wMch, howerer, I make no claims — \_Inroiled im ike 
PeUy Bag Office^ June, 1829. 

Spedficatioa drawn by the Patentee. 



To WiUJAM SiORT, of Motley, in the parish of Batley, im 
iieamUyof York, Plumber ami Glazier, and Samvkl 
Hdkt, of the same place. Clothier, for their having dis- 
catered certain materials, which when combined, are 
srniei to be employed in scouring, milling or fulling, 
cleansing, and washing of cloths and other fabricB, and 
by the employment cfwhiek materials cansiderabk im^ 
provements in those processes are effected. — [Sealed 
lOdi Maich, 1829.] 

Tma Is an alkafine liquor, to be employed for extracting the 

gnaae in scowiag wo<d or woollen cloth, and also as a sapona- 

ocaap « ir«*TW la JiMlting or fulling. It is prepared by the 

distillation of urine, which produces a strong ammomacal liquor 

in which a certain quantity of soap is afterwards to be dissolved, 

and then the liquor being secured firom the air, may be stored 

by for use. 
Vol. IV. Sbcond Sbrus. ■ 
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SPECIFICATION. 

" The material which we employ for cleansing/washing, scour- 
ing, and milling woollen and other cloths, is a saponaceous mix- 
ture, compounded of alkaline matters, with a small quantity of 
fat, which we prepare in the following manner, viz. — 

'* Take a large cisterb, and fill it with human urine, in which 
cistern it should remain for ahout six weeks, in order to 
feiment. When that has taken place, take from the cistern 
ahout four hundred gallons of the fermented urine, and put it 
into an iron still, having a hlock tin worm passing through a 
refrigeratory vessel, as commonly constructed. 

Add to the urine, in the still, about one pound of tallow pre- 
pared form beef suet, which tallow is for the purpose of pre- 
venting the froth that would otherwise arise in the ebullition. 

*^ Distill these materials, and from the still when in operation 
take over into a cask, through the worm, about six hundred 
weight of anmioniacal liquor, or as it is chemically termed aque 
ammonia. Add to this ammoniacal liquor in the cask, about 
six pounds of the best mottled soap, previously dissolved ; 
which will give the liquor an opaque appearance, and is design- 
ed by its substance, to assist the adhesion of the fibres of 
the wool in milling ; and also the scouring and removing of 
any foul matters, which may have attached to the wool during 
the manufacture*. 

^^ Mix the dissolved soap well with the liquid ammonia, and 
then let the material thus prepared be carefully closed up in 
the cask by a bung, in order to exclude the atmospheric air. 

^^ This liquor is then fit for the purpose of being employed 
as a saponaceous material for scouring, milling or fulling, 
cleansing, and washing of woollen and other cloths and fab- 
rlcs.^' — [^Inrolied in the Inrolmeni Office in Chancery, Septem- 
ler, 1829.] 

^Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 
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To Edward Heard, of Devonshire Street, Vauxhall Road, 
in the parish of Lambeth, and county ofSurr0yy Chemist, 
for his invention of a certain improvement or improve'^ 
ments in Illumination or producing artificial Light.-^ 
[Sealed 12th February, 1829.] 

This invention consists principally in the employment of a va- 
riety of refuse materials of oily, resinous, and carbonacioud 
natures, for the production of gas for illumination. It is also 
proposed to make candles of margaric acid, or a mixture of that 
material with other substances. The Patentee describes his in-» 
vention in these words. 

SPECIFICATION. 

'^ Illumination or artificial light being usually produced from 
the decomposition of solid and fluid bodies, which are converted, 
by the agency of heat, into a gaseous state, and on ignition 
afford light, I therefore take from the class of those solid sub- 
stances which have not been heretofore used for making inflam- 
mable gas, for that purpose a residuary matter obtained in the 
manufacture or preparation of tallow from raw fats, known in 
commerce by the name of greaves or graves, as also the resi- 
duary matters from other species of fats commonly called 
" stuff/' 

'^ I likewise take the residuary or refuse substances, which are 
obtained in manufactories where horns, hoofs, bones, hides, 
skins, leather, or other greasy or inflammable matters are em- 
ployed, as also those left after the expression of oils from the 
.seed, such as are known in commerce by the name of linseed 
oil, cake, rape seed oil cake, mustard seed cake, almond oil 
cake, poppy oil seed cake, and all others so produced ; I also 
use beech nuts or mast cocoa nuts, and all others abounding in 
oil, which have not hitherto been generally or publicly known 
to have been employed for this purpose. 

'^ I employ these solid bodies either separately or in combi*' 
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nation with each other, and in such proportions as may he foand 
most suitahle for the production of light, of the hest quality, 
and with most economy. 

'^ These suhstances are to he placed in retorts or other proper 
vessels, and exposed to the requisite degrees of heat, eliminat- 
ing or setting free their gaseous products, and which are after- 
wards to he collected and purified for the purposes of illumina- 
tion, in any of the usual and well known methods. ' 

<< From the class of fluid inflammahle hodies, as well as those 
of a hituminous nature, I take coal tar, the hlack oil obtained in 
the distillation of bones, and other animal suhstances, cocoa nut 
oil, and other similar inflammahle hodies, and mix two or more 
of them together, in those proportions which may he found most 
advantageous for the production of a good light, and at the 
least possible expense, and which of course must neci^ssarily 
vary according to the fluctuations of their prices at different 
periods of time, as well as the intentions of the operator. 

'^ This compound oily mixture is to be decomposed by the ap- 
]^lication of heat, in a similar imanner, and by the employment 
of similar apparatus to those usually made use of in the pro- 
duction of oil gas. 

'* In coal gas works the period at whieh I woikld ii^dducc 
the dily mixture above named, into the usual retorts employed 
for the production of coal gas, would be that in which the coal 
has ceased to afford gtLS suitable for thejmrpose of illumination, 
and is produciug the light carburetted hydrogen gas, which 
];H)8sesses but little illaminating power, the coke being then in 
a stdte of incondescefice which is favourable to the immediate 
decompositidli of this oily mixture, and for facilitating the for- 
mation of heavy carburetted hydrogen gas. 

" As candles tare also tftled as a source of artificial light, so 
1 hereby clkiia Hhe exclusite rights and privileges conferred by 
(his patent to the application .of a well known substatice dis- 
covered by a French chemist, and termedby him " MARGARf*? K,'' 
to thte ttiantlfactut'e 6f catidles, to be used either separately, or 
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in cmnbin^tion With wax, spennaoeti, talVow, or sfeariiie, in any 
proportions df 6n« or more of these substances, as may be found 
ikiost eligible to leraploy with reference to the intended quality 
or price of the candles so manufactured therewith.— [/wo^/^rf 
m ihe Inroimeni C^ce, jdktgusi, 1829.] 

Specification drawu by the t'alentee. 



1\) David Napibr, of Wtrren-street^ Fitzroy-^quare, in the 
County of Mfddttsex^ Ehgmeer^ for certain Itnprov&ments 
in Mathi'nety, tippticable to Lett&r'^press Printing, — 
Seiled 2d October, 1828. 

SPECIFICATION. 

" Tnk lihft^rbir^tfjttits 6ri lettJ6r-presa printing limehines, or presses, 
intende'd t6 be secui^fed by ihis pat^t, are ttro in nAinb^r ; 
Fifst, (in tfWM^T ^rihtirig) the application of four feedling 
apparatuses to a machine with hilt ote printing cylinder and 
seiffa^e ; and, sec^otadly, (in stitfAce printing) placing the ^o\frer 
fdr giving the (tnpression ecfntrally between ^ur surfaces, and 
two fdrihs df tfp^, tfce duter Outfaces being fixtures dnriikg the 
hnpr^ssion. But that toy ihe*Jnirig may be nitdre clearly vfhd^f^ 
stood (see the diagrams In Plate tl. attached), ^nd sedi^gthat 
the liattft^ and (iOtistruction of printing machtiies ate so univer- 
Mly kn^Wn, it is obviotis that any Explanation which 1 may 
chance to ^1^0, b^ydnd the said im^rOtem^Ats, will be supet- 
abtit/daAt. Ffg. 1, Represents fonr feeding boardd and appara- 
hises a, adapted to otie priAtihg cylinder^, which cylinder is in- 
tei^ded to print both ways, cohseqiiehtly -ptipet and ink must be 
sap|ylifed it both ends ; tiie pHnting Cylinder recdres its ffiOtion 
fi'oin the surface, being connected thereto by the i^acks Cy in the 
usual Way, aiid the strface is itopelled by a crank utiderneath. 
Or in any of the ordinary Ways ; the inking appai'atuses d, are 
the same in cVefy respect With those adopted to " Napfet*^ 
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machines" (which machines are well known to the public) with 
the exception^ that in this case they are moved by the wheel 
and pinions e from the cylinder, and in the other, by rack and 
pinion, from the surface. 

" The feeding apparatuses are the same in principle with 
those adapted to my single and double imperial machines (which 
machines are equally well known), with the exception that in 
this case they are removed to a distance from the printing cylin- 
der, and therefore have their motion conveyed to them by means 
of the strong gut band /*, in the following way — (But let it be 
here observed that both ends of the machine are alike, there- 
fore what is said of the one, will be equally applicable to the 
other) viz. One end of the gut/*, is wrapped twice round, and 
made fast to the rigger g, which is a fixture on the end of the 
printing cylinder b, from thence it is passed once round the rig- 
ger A, which is loose on the spindle of the feeding cylmder t, and 
from thence conveyed inside of the frame (see the dotted line) 
and round the corresponding rigger on the opposite end, and 
again made fast to the rigger g. 

'* It will now be obvious, that as the cylinder b, revolves back- 
ward and forward by the action of the surface, so will the loose 
riggers A, which riggers are each provided with a ratchet' or 
catch, so that though they go loose in one direction, they be- 
come fixtures the other, and bring round the feeding cylinder t, 
with them at every return : which feeding cylinder t , gives motion 
to the feeding cylinders Ar, by means of the endless tapes which 
conveys the paper to the printing cylinder (see the arrows.) 

The feeding bar /, is brought down to take a sheet every alter- 
nate revolution of the cylinder t, exactly as it is in my imperial 
machines, as stated above ; but the feeding bar /, is attached to 
the feeding bar m, by the connecting rod n, therefore, both come 
down and take a sheet at the same time ; hence, the advantage 
of having the one feeder further removed from the printing 
cylinder than the other. Both sheets, it will be observed, pass 
to the printing cylinder between the same tapes as shown by the 
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arrows. The gut-band o, which passes round the rigger p, upon 
the spindle of the feeding cylinder k, is for the purpose of com- 
municating motion to the rollers q, with their endless tapes, 
which convey the paper from the printing cylinder to the board 
r, (see the arrows) where it is discharged with the printed 
side upward. The endless tapes which conduct the paper to 
the printing cylinder, return round the rollers s, and t, (see the 
returning arrows) ; there is therefore three tapes which pass under 
the printing cylinder, over the rollers 8, and round the rollers u, 
where the ends are abo made fast, and on which they wind 
alternately, as the printing cylinder revolres to and fro ; which 
tapes are kept to a proper degree of tension, by means of a 
pulley, line and weight, on the opposite end of the rollers ; 
which line winds on as the tape winds off, and vice versa. These 
tapes are for the purpose of receiving the sheet from the endless 
tapes, of wrapping it round the periphery of the cylinder, while 
it receives the impression, and of conducting it out at the opposite 
end. There are besides, three endless tapes which pass round the 
printing cylinder and the small pullies t7, which are for the pur- 
pose of parting the printed sheet from the cylinder, and of in- 
troducing it between the rollers q, with their endless tapes, 
to be conveyed to the receiving board r. 

^^ The second part of my invention, is represented by the 
diagrams, figs. 2, 3 and 4, the same letters denoting the same 
parts in each ; a, b, c, and dy represent four printing surfaces, 
with the power e, applied between them, the only piece of framing 
here represented, is for the purpose of showing what b meant 
l)y the upper and under surfaces, a, and d, being fixtures during 
the impression, one form of type/*, is laid upon the under sur- 
face d, and the other form g, upon the intermediate surface 6, 
the intermediate surfaces 6, and c, have perpendicular guides h, 
to prevent side deviation, and are suspended on levers t, (see 
fig. 3.) so as mutually to act as a counterbalance to each other : 
the upper surface 5, having rather the preponderance. They are 
ftlso each provided with four flat bearings k, agunst which the 
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rollers /, of * the power e, are iftt^^de4 to a^ct. The power rp- 
pre^eQted at a, is two sliafts n^, witli pirqjectiug axm^ aqfl rollers/, 
(see fig. 4), wMeh q,re connected by the wheels n, ; it will there- 
fore be obvioudy that if either of the wheels be forced round by 
ineap^ of a Ur^ or otherwise^ the two intermediate surfacei^ 
d, aqd c, will be pressed with equ^l force in opposite directioii3y 
aa power aad resistance, 90 tha^ two impression^ will be ob<^ 
taiaed with th^ sADae (expense of tim^ and power a§ is necessary 
in the ordiiiaiy Wi»y to- obtain oi^e. 

As there ia some ilovelty ip the method whi^l^ | pi^rpose tp 
^dio^, foe passiqg the pa^er from one f^rm ta the other, $(c. 
I shaU first state* that the cylindor^ a, ajid p, hf^ire aji endl^s 
web of thick machine cloth (being siogle on th^ impression) 
passed round thm, encompassing the upper surface ^ — The 
cyMjiders j', aad r, have a treb of thin cloth (being dpul^ o^ 
the iippressioo). passed round them with tlsue double ^^^ing 
between the surfaces c, and d ; the upper pjM:t of which cloth 
is brought down to its proper level by the roU^ers s. 

There are aJso endless tapes, in number corresponding to 
the mairgius in tbe forms,, pa8^ed ovei* tib^ cylinders 0, J9, t, Uy 1^, 
and returned under q, through between ti^e surface c, and d, up 
round r, through between the aurfaciBa a, and 5, ^nd np rpund the 
feeding roHer w. There are besides a corresponding numbei: of 
tapes passed round the cylinders ^, g^, r, going ^roi^h betweei^ 
the surfaces a, and by and returning between the surfaces c, an^ 
4; the cloth and tape axe intecuded to p^^s sufficien^tly close to the , 
under idde of the snrlaces a, aad 0, tP aUow the iukiug rollers to 
pass,' it being intended to ink without nioving the surfaces on 
which hhe forms lay. 

*^ The paper ia supplied froija the boards, in aj^y pf th^ 
usual ways^ and by one ve volution pf the Gylin4§r^9! ^ AI^?^^ ^ 
brought IB between the surfaces a, and by by t^^^^ ^^ the end^ 
less tapes and cloth. A second revolution brbgs it rqun^ to the 
back of the cylinder r, whilst a aiecond sheet fil]9 vp the place 
of the first. A f bird revolution buiqgs the first sh^ betw^n the 
surfaces c, and dy and a third sheet between the surfaces a, and 
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b, and after ^v^rf rev(Anii6ii o£ the eyliod^i* ^j an im^tensimfw 
taken as before de8cribied> and f&e pa^er ii sacc^sSvdy dis- 
charged on the receiving board 2r, printed on both sidesv 

" The' iitaprovements contained in these diagranis, andhat^ 
described/ which are intended to be sedured under this pslt^^ 
have no respect to any particular kind or cohstruiition of feed^ 
ing apparatus, inking appamtus, delivmng apparatns/poi^er for 
giving the impression, or any other movement, further tbkn hlid 
been stated above, namely, the adaptation of four feeders t^ one 
printing cylinder and surface,' and the application of power for 
giving the impre&sion centrally between fouT sfatfaci^s and twd 
forms of type, the outer surfaces being fixturesr diiring: the 
Impiression/' — [^Inrolled in the Intoiment Ofice, in Cfhand&rjff 
Bee. 1828.> 

^lecificalioiD dnwn't^y the Patentee. 



To WiLUAK Pool, of the Parish of St. Michael on the 

Momt,HnthbcityofLtnebln,8miih;forAtsktiiiing^inf}Mte^ 
certaih improvement's in'fnachmiiry f6¥pf6fdlinig imi^ 
and givm^ motion io mills dndoihl6¥ fMidh^ef^.^[Si^Ved 
2^ May I8t9.> 



SPEaFICAflON. 



^^Th^ imph>v8ifaeiit6 in machinery for' propelling veail^U^) 
aiid in' |(iving motioii to nfills and othcnr niiichiBery, condtet ift^ 
a peeufiar mode of turning and guiding rotatory paddles or 
floi^ hdards, mounted in their carrier wbed upon horisontad 
axl^'whieh improvements are designed to enable th^ to en- 
ter into and pass ouffof the nhiter- edgewise. 

" The c&advanta^8 attendant upon the employment of the 
ordinary fixed radical paddlesi, both for propelling^and for un- 
dershot water wheels, by their pressing upon the surface in en- 
tering the water, and being impeded by lifting the back water 

Vol. IV. Sbcoiid Series. r 
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in quitting it, are so well understood by engineers that it is unne- 
cessary to point out the theoretic defects of their construction. 

''The Patentee has adopted in connection with his improvement, 
square or oblong paddles attached to the rims of the carrier or 
paddle wheel, by means of an axle crossing the middle of each 
paddle^ and its pivots bearing and turning in the rim of the 
wheel near its periphery. 

'' The improvement consists in affixing to the end of the axle 
of such paddle a lever, with a boss or stud, near its extremity, 
which boss or stud is intended to act in an excentric cricular 
groove made stationary at the side of the vessel, or affixed to the 
frame work of the mill or other machinery. By means of these 
studs or bosses near the extremities of the levers traversing 
in the excentric groove as the carrier wheel goes round, the 
paddles are respectively turned upon their axles at certain 
parts of the rotation of the wheel, by which contrivance the 
paddles are made to descend into the water edgewise in nearly 
perpendicular positions, and after making the propelling stroke 
at right angles to the surface of the water rising, edgewise out 
of the water in the same position, and thereby avoiding the re^ 
sistance to which the ordinary radial fixed paddle is exposed, 
and consequently acting with considerably increased effect. 

'' Plate J, fig. 2, is a side view of a propelling wheel, with the im- 
provements adapted thereto. Fig. 12, is a front view of the 
same ; a, a, is the beam or bearing affixed to the side of a 
vessel, or to the frame work of a water mill, on which the axle 
of the carrier or paddle wheel is supported, and turned ; by b, 
are the plummer blocks ; r, the axle of the wheel ; d, dy d, d, 
the rims of the wheel, carrying the paddles ; e, ^, e, c, are the 
axles of the paddles, the pivots of which turn freely in the rims 
d ; fy/,/, are levers affixed to the ends of the axles «, with a 
stud or boss, at the extremity of each lever ; h, A, are two 
rings connected together by loops or staples, and forming the 
groove for the bosses or studs of the levers to act in, as the 
carrier wheel goes round. 
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These rings are securely fixed to the side of the vessel^ or tt» 
the frame work of the mill^ in a situation exceptric to the axle 
of the carrier or paddle wheel, and by means of the studs or 
bosses guide the levers^ so as to confine the paddles in every 
part of their course to the desired positions. 

Having described the construction of a wheel for propelling 
chips, boats and other vessels on water, with the improvements 
attached thereto, the Patentee deems it unnecessary to particu- 
larise the variations which might be required in adapting the 
same contrivances to the wheel of an undershot water mill, as 
his claim of novelty and improvement consists in the following 
particulars, viz. the attachment of a lever to the axle of each 
paddle, with a stud boss or anti-friction roller acting in and 
confined by a fixed excentric channel or groove formed by rings, 
or by any other means that might be found desirable. — [/ft* 
rolled in the Petty Bag Office, July, 1829.] 



To John Nicholls, ofPershall, in the County of Stafford, 
Gentlemanffor his Invention of certain Improvements in 
the Xe»er, and the application of its Power, — Sealed, 
25 July 1829. 

The subject of this Patent is founded on one of those mistaken 
projects for obtaining power by compound leverage, which so 
often emanate from persons unacquainted with the true prin- 
ciples of mechanics. We give the explanation in the words of 
the Patentee. 

SPEaFICATION. 

'' Mt said invention of improvements in the *^ Lever and the 
application of its power,'' consbts in applying weights to the 
opposite sides or ends of a lever suspended at the centre, (the 
centre of gravity being below the point of suspension) so as 
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wlien acted upon to produce a vibratory or oscillatliig motion , 
irliich- maybe applied like auy otber jpbrce or power to the 
itioying of machinery or other useM purposes^ where force is 
Inquired. The conBtfaction is represented in Plate III, figs. 1 & 2. 
This leirer maybe niade of cast iron or any other suitable mate- 
rial, and may be of any giren form or dimensions, as to its length, 
breadth oir ftifckness at certain given points. Near each end I 
attach wdgiktA, as represented in the drawing, or I so form the 
arms of the l^er as to act themselves as weights. These weights 
are placed in such a position as to balance each other, and at 
a given distance below the line of the axis of motion, and by the 
aUemate elevation and depress! on of each end in succession, I 
otttaih a vibratory action, by which an accession of powej^ is 
obtained, t find,'by experiment, that when the lever is 5i inqhes 
from the axis of suspension to the centre of the weights, that the 
line €if the centreis of the said weights^ should be about fifteen 
one-eighth or thirteen one-fourth of an inch below the centre of 
the axis of suspension, making an angle with the centre of about 
sixteen degrees. I also find, that it is beneficial for the im- 
proved lever to have an elevation above the axis, of about two 

above ;he line of the C({ntre# ^of i^e J^^Hfy .??>aking ^ .^e 
w^h^the centre qf aboi^t 25 dgre^s* '^hp suspended w^i^h^s 
which I have applied in these applications, are al^9i;Lt.21l^s.^2^, 
ind the vibratory action of the lever about 36 vibrations, or 

^Rg^li® ^^^^h^.r W W W*^^ T^P ^n^^ rf cop^tructiCKD, a^ 

yr^n.dffp^nsip^^ ^ ^ at^t^n^e^t (^ yeigfet?, ^ appU^ S» 

jir^CfJ^e, Ji if^j ^ypi^i jjeppmfl^ejjd ^ ge#/^ftl data, for tb.e 

pi[^grti9paj .ppp9(?rftjQ^9fi ftf all app^at^pes on a la^^er jsoate, 

and which I consider as best adapted to obtain the most effeo($ve 

newer from the application .of my said improved lever. But I do 

not confine myself to any particular form of construction, or to 

*iese proportions, for if a greater speed is required, I use larger 

*r heavier weights, and if a slower speed is wanted, I use 

*ig»ht^^weights, and adapt the construction of the improved 
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lever and its machinery, .to the object to iprhic^ it is.iptend^^ ^9 
be a|»plied. 

'^ I now proceed more particularly to describe tbe nature of 

oav said inveution and ipproyements ; figures I a^d 2. ^re jgep* 

metrical elevations and side views of tbe two sides of tbe Im- 

proved lever, sbow^g the application of i^ ppwjer to moi^e 

nacbinery and otber useful object?^ ^o which the ^aid imj^rov^- 

nents niay be found applicable a, a, ip, each figure ^^ej>re^^|dt 

ine side of the improved Mver. which may be made of wood or 

)lf cast iron, or of any other suitable matei:ial ; b^b, s^e w^ighUit 

ittached to each end qf the lever^ whjc^ s^^^ld be equfil <y 

iearly so ; c is the aps on whiqh the lever a, a,i^ suspended ; 

^fd, are columns of cai|t iron or other suita^ble n^aten^l, which 

upport the improved \eT^T ; e,iaA crank .or lever fixed firmly 

1 the axis c, and moves ^th the lever ; /, is a connecl^ing^^d^ 

'hich joins or connects the qran^^^ with ^]ie c^ank^^ pn.t|ie bj^ 

; if i, is a wheel fixed on the axis h, which .operates uj^on^^^i^^ 
,ioves the pinion k, k, which js firnUy fixed qn the axlf^ / ; v^^fn* 
I a fly wheel, alsofi^ed tp t^e axle / ; ^, i^ an iron .pin to which 

rope Uy is attached, for the purpose of putting in motion the 
nprove^ lever and suspended weights ; o, o, o^ o, aire stayff or 
races, w^ch con^i^ct each si^e^of the suspenc|€4 lever firiqf^ly 
ogether; p^PyPy are frames of cast-iron pr x>ther mat^ial. 
aade to support the wh^^^) t, t, .and the Jjinion Ar. Ar, and |;l^e|r 
xis Cy and ^. 

I^gui^e 3, represents j^ sectioni^ view of, the su^ended^j^v^ ; 
, a, a, a, represents the wood pp cast y'on sides; 5^ by tl^e lead 
r iron weights ; e, the .crank on the axis ; c, f , fi^ th^ axis of 
je iiuproved Ij^ver ; o, o, o, o, the stays or braces^ by whic,|i^t|^p 
dips pf the levp are firn\ly hel^ together. 

** Figure 4, represents a sectional view p/ the fjP%^e^,j^,,j>, |>, 

on,which the Qy wheel t». m, on the axis /, and the piuion Ar, Ar, 

rest, and are supported, also .the wheel t, t, on the ^is^, ou 

w|i]ch the crank g. is fixed. The improved lever and machinery 

herewith cpi\nected, and ^ich have bc^^n .her^ip .de^Qrib,^^^ 
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may be put in motion by any power acting upon it in such man- 
ner as to produce a vibratory action on the end of the lever 
a, a^ &e, For^instance, a pulley and ratchet wheel, may be 
attached to the frame p^ p, which bebg caused to act with 
sufficient force on the end of the lever at n, through the medium 
of a rope or any other connecting means, a depression at one end 
of a lever will occur, and the gravity of the weights will in- 
stantly produce an effort to regain an equilibrium : and the effect 
will be a vibratory action or motion of the improved lever ; which 
operation being repeated, a rotatory movement of the machinery 
may be produced, and the power thus obtained, applied to use- 
ful purposes. Thus motion may be communicated by the force of 
a man acting directly upon the rope u, by a pull downwards, or 
in any other convenient mode, by which the vibratory action 
will be communicated to the improved lev^r a, a, and suspended 
weights b, b, which will operate by the axle c, upon the crank e, 
communicating motion by the connecting rody*, to the crank g, 
and the axle A, to the wheels t, t, which operates upon, and 
moves the pinion Ar, k, fixed on the axle /, and the fly wheel m, m> 
being thus put in rapid motion, will enable the crank gy to pass 
the line of centres or neutral points, and the motion and power 
thus originated by the action of the improved lever and weights, 
may be communicated to a corn mill or any other machine or 
machinery requiring rotary motion. The power originated by 
the vibratory action of the improved lever and weights, may 
also be advantageously applied to working pumps and many 
other useful purposes, which will be obvious to every practical 
mechanist. Having thus described my improvement generally 
and particularly, and having given an example of the mode of 
constructing my said invention of the improved lever, and the 
particular details of the application and manner of operation 
by which the power of its vibratory action may be communi- 
cfkted to machinery, and by which description and. drawings 
any competent mechanist may construct or 'manufacture, and 
apply the same to useful purposes, I proceed to state my spe- 
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cial claims to the invention of the imprbvements herein descrihed, 
and the application of their power 

*^ First, — ^I claim as my invention, the application of the 
vihratory motion of suspended weights acting on opposite sides 
or ends of a lever, having a common axis to the production or 
application of force as a moving power, as herein descrihed. 

^' I claim as my invention, the descrihed application of the 
improved lever, and of the mechanical power originating from 
the vihratory motion of suspended weights, acting as aforesaid 
under any other similar form of construction, hy which the same 
can be manufactured, produced and applied ; but I do not claim 
the wheels, cranks or axis, or any other mechanical apparatus 
in common use, as any part of my invention, except in connec- 
tion with the construction of the ' improved lever, and the 
application of its power/'' — Inrolled in the Inrolmeni Ojfice 
in Chancery^ Sept 1S29. 

Specification drawn by Mr. Rayner. 



The following observations on this invention are forwarded by 
a Correspondent ; — 

^^ The Patentee has availed himself, in this case, of that pro- 
perty or disposition in niatter to a state of rest — termed the- 
inertia of matter — to obtain a force or power, which he pur- 
poses to iipply to various useful purposes. 

^* The vis inertiae of matter (or power of inactivity) has been 
defined by Sir Isaac Newton to be a power implanted in all 
matter — by which it resists any change to be in a state of rest, 
and by which when disturbed it endeavours to recover that 
state of rest to which it naturally tends. 

^^ In the construction of the improved lever the Patentee places 
the suspended weights below the axes of motion, and at the 
extremities •f the arms of a lever of considerable length. By 
acting upon the end of the lever, the position of the weights is 
deranged, and the force of inertia combined with the gravity 
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olP iH^ #c^ht dperatiesr W r^tbte tbat' re^ ajacl' equili^num 
wMdi has been disturbed, and the diiccessiYe alieniations, are 
l^i^smiied' d6r tjo operated in the action of the lever, that a force 
iKil Be! dri^hatied whicb' may' be applied advantageously to 
ibdrb mkcbinery, and tbotb^'i' Objects wKere power is required^ 

'' Atrierie^ of n^ell cfobducted expenments appear' needful to 
l^edt tbis^ invention, and to place tbe iiiiproved lever Before 
iXi^ pttblid in a sbap^' not t6 be 4^<sstione'd by tie cavils of 
dBjtfi^oris.'' 



^ • • • 

To Augustus Appleqarth, of Crayford, Kent, printer , far 
improvements in Block printing:,'^[Sealei26th January, 

1828. 

TkESE improvemeDts apply principaMy tb the pribting of 
shawls or square handkercfaiefir of silk or cotton, and 
consist, first, in the constrtiction 6f a siiitable bench or 
table for laying out a piece or length, of the' material' to 
receive the iraprecfffldn'oT the blocks ; and, sedoUdiy, the 
construction and mode of aj^plyin^the bIdckiBFfbr giViAg 
tbe im[irekn6n. 

Plate III. fig. 6, r^ri^^^ls d plain' o^ hbrfzmiCifl^VliBW df 
the tablbl Fi^l T,&d ^h'd'ddVdtibTi'df the^^txiel Thd tkble 
iii^pIace^>ii^i(ii'bri«S*i»drlf or' otK^ sbiid foundation, atid^ 
odlfG^i^ df fiaf sfdrieis,' a, a, eacB; eqtitil in siz^ tb tli^' 
slf^iarddfthe MWl dr'Mtdk^cbi^f to bVpnnie^ oyer 
these the felt or blanket^ iii* to be spread' and stretcbed 
t^M^y tcinter hboks^ on thi* sides', and by rods placed 
afcibss the tiLble, and held down between each stone by 
hbdks'ol^ staples. 

Upob the blanket so fixed the lenffth of the piece of 
silk or cotton is extended and confined in a similar way 
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to the blanket, the frame b, b, b, which turns upon hinges 
at c, e, c, is then shut down over the table as seen at 
fig. 6, by which the piece is divided into suitable squares 
for printing shawls or handkerchiefs. 

If the pattern of the shawl or handkerchief is intended 
to consist of four corner pieces, as in the first square com- 
partments of the table, then a block </» is to be employed 
fitting exactly one fourth of the area of the square, on 
which block the pattern of one fourth of the shawl with 
the corner of the design is to be engraved. The block 
being very carefully placed close against the angle of the 
frame as in the second compartment, four repetitions of 
the impression perfect the design. 

Tf a border only is intended to be printed round the 
edge of the shawl, as shown in the third compartment, 
then a block with a pattern is prepared extending along 
one side as at e. If a centre piece alone, as at the fourth 
compartment, is to constitute the subject to be printed, 
then the frame must be divided by cross pieces as in the 
fifth compartment, and the block introduced into the cen- 
tre, fitting the space exactly. 

It is obvious that in this way any pattern may beprinted, 
and several persons may be employed at the same time 
upon the table, the colouring or inking of the blocks being 
performed in the usual ways, and when one length of the 
material has been completed, the frame being raised, 
allows the finished portion to be drawn ofi*, and another 
length placed upon it in like manner to be printed in the 
same way. — fnooUed May^ 1828. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Natural Theology, forming part 2, of the Library of 
Re li'gious Knowledge, 1 mo. 1829. 

All our readers must have heard of Paley's Natural 
Theology, indeed it has found a place in almost every 
library, and yet it abounds in faults both of science and 
theological illustration. Neither is the present work al- 
together free from censure on the latter scoto, though 
that is a departraient with which we have litt-e to do. 
The science is, however, excellent, the redfconirfg deaf 
and logical, and the arrangement of the subjects as good 
as could have been adopted. One or two extracts will 
show that we have not over praised this cheap and valu- 
able little work. ** We may commence with showing how 
the circulation of the blood serves to convey the nutrJmen- 
tal part of our food to every portion df the body^ and it 
will be necessary to remind the reader, that the circulat- 
ing system consists of a heart at the centre, and of blood 
vessels, which, as it were, grow out of the heart m larg-e 
trunks, and thed send out larg'e branches, called vein^ and 
arteries, which divide and subdivide till they at last bebome 
as small as hairs* 

" These are so thickly spread over the whole bbdy that 
we cannot prick the point of a needle into any part of the 
flesh without drawing blood ; that is, without pribkir^g a 
a blood vessel. They enter into the substance of even 
the bones themselves. 

" Now the course of the nutriment is as follows: — In the 
mouth, as we know, it is ground down and mixed with 
the saliva. It then descends down a wide passage, and 
falls into a bag or pouch; cailBd the stomaclii, situated 
in an inclining position across the chest. 
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•* There it meets with a liquid, called the gastric jnice^ 
which is secreted y that is, separateti from the btood^ by tho 
glands situated in the internal coat of the stomach. 

*' By the action of this powerful solvent it is reduced 
sliH further into a sort of thick grey pulp, which is called 
chyme, 

** The stomach, by a tremulous, undulatin gmotion, emp- 
ties its contents, thus altered, into a large intestine, which 
is, in (act, only a continuation of the stomach itself, called 
the duodenum. In its passage through the bowels the 
milky or nutriiwe part of the mixture becomes entirely 
separated from the grosser part, either by the action of 
the bile, which is poured upon it as it passes through the 
duodenum (which was the opinion held till lately), or by 
its being attracted by the inner coat of the bowek, which 
is supposed to possess the curious property of making 
the selection. (The latter account is a recent discovery.) 
Be this as it may, the milk'Jike fluid is in this stage of the 
process called chyle. Along the whole course of the in- 
testines, which in a man are about thirty-two feet in 
length, myriads of tubes^ called lacteals, present their 
mouths, and absorb the chyle a^ it passes over them. 

^' These tubes, which are so small as scarcely to be vi- 
sible unless when full of chyle, soon unite into larger 
branches. 

*^ The pipes formed by this union terminate in glands 
from which still larger pipes arise, and carry the chyle, 
thus collected from all parts of the intestines, into a com« 
mon reservoir or receptacle. 

** This reservoir holds about two table-spoonsful, and 
from this vessel a main pipe or duct proceeds, climbing 
up the back part of die chest, then creeping along the 
gullet, till it reaches the neck. Here it empties itselfinio 
a large vetn, which soon carries the chyle, now mivgled up 
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wUh the old bloody to the hearty and thence it is distributed 
through every, even the minutest vessel in the whole 
system. Thus the food which we take in at an aperture 
^f the body is distributed to every nook and corner of it. 
What we rc^ceive with our mouths finds its way to the 
ting-ers' ends; which was the^r^^ use of the circulating* 
system we proposed to explain. 

'' While we are upon the subject, we may be permitted 
to make a few observations respecting* that part of the 
contrivance^ also, which serves to convey the nutriment. 

'* This immense length of intestines is superfluous, con- 
sidered simply as a passage ; but the most evident design 
is beheld in it when considered as allowing more time and 
space, for the extraction of the chvie, which if not taken up 
by the lacteals or minute tul)es in one part, may be taken 
up by those of some other part. 

" The next observation is, that since it was of the utmost 
i^nportance that the lacteals should take up nothing but 
chyle, it was necessary that they should be exceedingly 
fine and slender: yet if it is also necessary, which it is in 
the human frame, for them to extract as much as three of 
four quarts in a day for the support of the body, their small* 
ness must be made up by their number 'y and accordingly, 
their number is incalculable. 

** Again, that tube or duct^ which we have described as 
conveying the chyle from the reservoir, in order to empty 
it into the blood, being straight, and being furnished 
with no force to propel its contents, it contains a succession 
of valves or doors, all opening one way, that is, up- 
wards. 

** While the chyle continues in the ascending direction, 
these valves offer no resistance, but lie back upon the side 
of the tube. On the contrary, whenever the chyle attempts 
to descend, fbr the want of sufficient force to push it on. 
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the valves are thrust out from the side of the vessel by the 
chyle getting behind them, and are shut down. Thus the 
chyle itself is made to prevent its own escape. 

" Can it be doubted whether the great length of the intes* 
tines is precisely adapted to the office and size of the 
lacteals? Are not these valves strictly mechanical con- 
trivances, both as it respects their use and construction? 

*' But the second use of the circulation is lo carry a supply 
of material, for secretion or separution, to the liver, the 
kidneys, the stomach, and to every other part of the body 
which is furnished with glands. It is true that secretion 
is a process which is but imperfectly understood ; but its 
importance is clearly attested in the human frame by the 
circumstance, that a single secretion being wrong is often 
enough to make life miserable, and even sometimes to de- 
stroy it. 

''We can also clearly distinguish the result, which we 
call the secretion, although the mode by which it is pro- 
duced may be entirely concealed from our enquiries. 

" What we know of the subject is this: — We seethe 
blood carried by a pipe or duct to little round bodies 
which we call glands, and in which the secret, whatever it 
may be, seems to reside. We see a part of that blood, 
after having undergone the action of the gland, coming 
out of. it by another pipe; and at the same time we see a 
totally new and dissimilar substance coming by a third 
pipe from the gland. This last material we call the 
secretion. 

*^ Now when it is considered that from one and theiame 
blood so many dissimilar substances are secreted, for in- 
stance, the tears which keep the eye moist, the saliva 
which is spread over the seat of taste, the viscid substance 
which defends the ear, the slippery liniment which keeps 
the joints, supple, the powerful solvent in the stomach 
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vwbiob digests #be food, Ih^iSPQiartf use Awthich W9i^ assigned 
to Abe Qircirialion is «uficieatly jobvjous. Unless these 
different glaods ore supplied miiiiloodj iffiom ,wbich they 
separate these .varioiis jrabsAaoees, tlbey would no longer 
be deposiied in .the pUtees where they serve suob inva-" 
Imbletises.'' 
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CoDtino^d ffom Yol. HI. page 338. 

To* M^. D^nis Francois Pouchin, residing in Paris, Rue 
d^Eoslie, for 6 years, for an inraition and i^l|>rovemeut to 
scspr qloths, i^asimeres, and all other stufiFs capable of being 
scoured, with indestructible preparation, and without creases. 
23d April. 

To M. A^dr^ Deloourt, manufacturer, residing in Paris^ 
Rue Neuve Saint Croix, for 5 years, for an invention and im- 
provement to break hemp and flax. 23d April. 

To Messrs. Andr£ Delcourt, manufacturer, and Van de 
Weigh, mechanic, redding in Paris, Rue Neuve Sainte Croix, 
for 10 years, for a machine to heckle hemp and Flax. 25th 
April.- ' 

To M. Charks Antoine Thi^bant, 'founder, residing in Faris, 
Rue Faubourg Saint Denis, for 10 years, for an invention for 
casting and making hollow rollers of bl'ass, and a coniposition 
of copper and other metals. 25th April. 

To !M. Alexandre rFran^ois Selligjoe, engineer and letter- 
pr^ printer, residing in Paris^ R^ue des Jeaniers, for 5 years, 
for the invention of a rolutive printing press of two eccentric 
cyHnderiB, and capable of receiving any moving power. 25th 

April. 

To Messrs. Marcellin, Legrand, Plassan and Co. residing in 
Paris, Rue du Petit Vau Girard, for 5 years, for improve- 
ments in casting types by the polgamatyp process, invented hy 
M. Hanri Didot. 25th April. 

To Jf . Andr6 Louis Edouaid Hirier Bonnefont de Puycousin, 
sojourning in Paris, in the school of M^Guilleman, Advocate 
ef the Court of Cassation, residing at the place Sainte Andr^ 
dets Arcs, for .10 years, for aa i^prpvenpient on a patent granted 
December 11th, for a method which he calls '^ instantaneous 
technigraphy," to teach in six hours the orthography of 40,000 
wopils,^ most usual in the French language. .^7th Apiih 
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Td M. Ldqis Rotb, residiDg in PiBris, Roe d'Enfet, tir a 
sccoiad patent aad improremeiit on a patent granted Ner. 29^ 
for an apparatus and method to evaporate and lioii Bjrtcfb 
withovt hryiiring them, ^th April. 

To Messrs. V^ntt and Moisset, merehants of BeuvatiSy re- 
presented in Paris hy M . Bezet-SdOiery grocer, residng Rue dc 
la Michandi^e, for 10 years, for a method of printing fmi 
engraved and carred plates, od eTery kind of wooUen cloth, 
eren on carpeting, i^ designs of dbe or many fast colours. 
27th AprU. 

To M. Adrian Joseph Dnpeaty, residing in Paris, Rae 
d'Enghien, for 5 years, for a cane which he calls baguedrumdiney 
for both fan and screen. 27th Aprfl. 

To M. Maarice Daniuos, merchant, residing in Paris, Roe 
de Faubourg Poissonni^re, for an imprareraent en a patent 
granted Feb. 7th, for finishing men ffiid women's hats of eottoi, 
and in unplatted thread, imitating Italian straw, equally light 
and perfectly waterproof. 27th April. 

To Messrs. Touroa and Co. represented in Paris by 
M. Coreille, Rue de Toumelles, for 5 years, for a method oi 
printiiig on hair-cloth hsX colours. 27tii April. 

To M. Antoine GSeorge, of Lyons, represented in Paris by 
M. George, builder. Rue Papillon, fbr 5 years, for a maehint 
to mix and prqiare earths for pottery. 28th April.- 

To M. Jean Boitin. cutler, Paris, Rue Favart, fnr 5 yean; 
for a raaor sU'op. 28th ApriL 

To M. Charles Louis Petit, mercer,' Paris, Rue Saiat Dods^ 
for 5 years, for an instrument which h^ calls ^ filii^re," to 
thread needles. 28tb April. 

To Messrs. Parent and Yallet, clockmakers, Paris, Rue de 
rArbre Sec, fbr 5 years, for an instrument which he calls 
^ covpe-mtehe,'' to cut the wicks of lamps. 28ih April. 

To M. Augustin Hatan, Paris, Place Royale, fbr 5 years^ 
for a new form of a cartiage, which he caUs ** imperial ogiTe," 
28th April. 

To M. Jean Palle, mechanic. Saint Etienne, department of 
the Loire, for d years, for an escapement loom lathe, which he 
calls '' 4 la palle,'' to be employed in the manufacture of silk 
ribbons. 28th April. 

To M. Andr^ Millet, fire-grate maker, Paris, Passage 
Saulnier, fbr 5 years, ioir an improvement of portable fire- 
grates. 2dth April. 

To M. GargoB Malar, Paris, Rue Taitboat, for 15 years, for 
a cylindrical mill. 29th April. 

To thf anonymous Royii Society of Savonnerie, represented 
by M. Camille Beauvais, nuumger, Paris, Qoay de Billy, for 
6 yean, for an apparatus to Tariegate colours. dOth Ap^ 
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To M. Philippe Taylor, civil engineer, Paris, Rue du Fau- 
bourg Saint Martin, for 10 years, for an improved windiass. 
30th April. 

To M. Antoine Lipoid Chdradame, merchant, Paris, Bou- 
levard des Italiens,- for an improvement on a patent granted 
Dec. 13th, for 15 years, for- a new method of illuminating. 
1st May. 

To M. Jean Baptiste Grodart, engineer of Amiens, depart- 
ment of the Somme, for 10 years, for a machine to clean hemp 
and flax, and finish its preparation. 1st May. 

To Messrs. Fran9oisMeyet and Jean Andr^Vallat, mechanics, 
of ISaint Etienne, department of the Loire, for 5 years, for a 
loom lathe, for the manufacture of figured and open-worked 
ribbons. 1st May. 

To M. C^ar Louis Oudinot Lutel, Paris, Rue du Faubourg 
Poissonni^re, for 10 years, for a hair cloth^ which he calls 
*' tissu crini^re. Ist May. 

To M. C^ar Louis Oudinot Lutel, Paris, Rue du Faubourg 
Poissonni^re, for 10 years, for the application of hair-cloth to 
wearing apparel. 1st May. 

To Messrs. Bouveret, mechanic, and Cordier, professor of 
jnus:c, Paris, Rue Saint Denis, Passage Basfour, for 10 years, 
for an harmonical flute. 10th May. 

To Messrs. Fran^ob Greorge Hyacinthe and Fran9ois Leva- 
vasseur, brothers, manufacturers, Paris, Rue Montmorency 
Saint Martin, for 10 years, for a new lamp burner, which he 
calls " bee k bouchon superpose." 7th May. 

To M. Ponce de Paul, director of the clock manufactory of 
Saint ^Nicholas d'Haliermont, Paris, Rue de la Barillerie, for 
5 years for different instruments in clockmaking. . 8th May. 

To M. Jean Fran9ois Gustave Mallat, living at Piiy, depart- 
ment of the Haute Loire, for 15 years, for an expeditious and 
cheap earth borer. 8th May. 

To Messrs. Raingo, brothers, clockmakers, Paris, Vielle 
Rue du Temple, for 5 years, for many improvements in pendu- 
lums. 9th May. 

To M. Maelzel, mechanic, of the United States, represented 
in Paris by M. Wagner, clock-maker. Rue du Cadran, for 
5 years, for an instrument, which he calls " metronome. 9th 
May. 

To M. Auguste Dubrunfaut, professor of chemistry, Paris, 
Rue Pav6e, au Marais, for 5 years, for the application of sul- 
phuric acid and sulphate to beet-root, for the production of 
cryslallized sugar. llthMay. 

To Messrs. Dumont, brothers, Pont de Bordes, department 
of Lot-et-Graronne, for an improvement on a patent granted 
the 10th of February, 1826, to them in conjunction with 
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M. Poitovin, fi>r 10 years, for a distilling ap(>ai*atns. 15th 
May. 

To M. Grodiu, manafacturer, Petit Bagneux, department of 
the SeiuCy for 10 years, for a machine, which he calls **' m^tto- 
hai-e/' to weigh carriages. 15th May. 

To M. I'Epine, Paris, Rue Saint Lazare, for an improve- 
ment on a patent for 10 years, granted the 30th of Oct. 1827, 
for a portable apparatus for lighting apartments, manufactories, 
workshops, &c. by hydrogen, gas from the heat of any kind of 
grates. 16th May. 

To M. Ambroise Michael de Saint Denis, literary man, Rue 
du Loup, Bourdeaux, department of the Gironde, for 5 years, 
for a method, which he calls " sonography," of writing more 
correctly and expeditiously than stenography. 16th May. 

To M. Auguste Haton, Paris, Place Royale, for 5 years, for 
a carriage, which he calls '* pyrum-rotans.'' 16th May. 

To M. Pierre David, mechanic. Cote Saint S^bastine, No. I, 
Lyons, department of the Rhone, for 10 years, for a cheap 
machine to wind silk, either simultaneously or separately, either 
for bobbins or shuttle-caiies. 25th May. 

To M. Bernard Romain, instructor, Bagnols, department of 
the Gard, for an improvemnt on a patent granted February 5th, 
for 10 years, for a method which he calls ^' graphiamal^gy," 
for teaching to read and write at the same time. 25th May. 

To M. Roche, manufacturer. Saint Etieune, for an improve 
ment on a patent to him jointly Olagnon, sen. granted the 25th 
of November, 1828, for 5 years, for a roller for ribbon-making. 
25th May. 

To M. Van Hontem, merchant, Paris, Rue de Tracy, for 
5 years, for a cylindrical box to grate sugar. 25th May. 

To Messrs. Joseph and Claude Guyon, brothers, locksmiths. 
Dole, department of Jura, for 5 years, for a kitchen stove. 
25th May. 

To Miss Caroline Descroizilles, sojourning at Paris, M. Gar- 
din's, Rue Hautefeuille, for 5 years, for an apparatus to baste 
tissues without pneumatic and veutillating pumps, 25th May. 

To Messrs. Oudet and Arnaud, mechanics, Saint Etienne, 
department of the Loire, for 5 years, for a roller, which they 
call '^ battant brocheur," for weaving ribbons from many 
shuttles. 25th May. 

To M. Hervieu, refiner, Nantz, department of the Loire Inf6- 
rieure, for 10 years, for anew refining filtre. 25th May. 

To M. Auguste Touron, cutler, Paris, Rue de Richlieu, for 
5 years, for a fixed and moving cylindrical instrument to 
sharpen razors. 28th May. 

To M.Bronzac, iron master, Paris, quay Voltaire, for 15 years 
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for an apparatus which he calls '^ a moveable fire-grate/' 
^th May. 

To Messrs. Burnot, Pionnier, Decrouy et Botherel, Paris, 
l^ue PapilloD, for 1(1 year?, for a method of buming plaster of 
Pi^ris by pieaos pf hydrogen gas, and purifying coal without 
any other combustible, apd pulverising it 28th May. 

To M. Jean Pierre Valdeiron, Rue Silvabelle, Marseilles, 
(Apartment of Bouches-du-Rhone, for 5 years, for a syphon, 
which he cf^lls <* k 6coulement perp^tu^l,'' for watering land 
from pits op sloping ground, and for making jet d'eaux. 
28th May. 

To M. ^lexa^idrQ L^franc, goldsmith and jeweller, Paris, 
Qlia Ti^it^ut, for S years, for a coffee-pot with a chafing-dish, 
which hf calls " cafetiere Lefranc.'^ 28th May. 

To M. flf^ljena, merchant, Paris, Rue d'Bchequieur, for 
an improvement on a patent granted 10th August 1828, for 
5 years, for a machine which he calls ** porte-encre auxiliaire, 
ou pqrte-cpuleur auj^iliaire," for supplying ink to printing press> 
^i^ co)pur3 to eye^.y othe^ impression on stuff and paper. 
28th M^y. 

To M. Frederic Atbanase Lebreton, Bel Air, Commune de 
Q^ntilly, arojgdissemeni de Seeaux, department of the Seine, for 
5 year3, for a composition to destroy ants. 29th May. 

Ta M* Fp^^iB Fraii9Qlx Leclerc, Paris, Boulevard du 
Temp)9, ^^^ ^ y^f^rs, for a machine to clean and black shoes 
a94 bqc^^;^. 3Qth May^ 

To ]ji^. Pierre Louis Nkolas Conquerant, physician, Cou- 
tancefi, depai^tmen^ 4e la Marche, lor I& years, for a series of 
safety cocks for liquors and gas, and for a new gauge to measure 
t^^ co;itents of cf^sks. 9r€tth May. 

To M. Antpipe Leoppl4 Oheradame, merchant, Paris, Boule- 
v^4 dcst ItSjli^uMr for l^^ improvement on a patent for 15 years, 
d^^ted i 3t^ Qecemltfir preceding) A>r a n6w method of lighting. 
30th May. 

Tp M. A^le^tpife Fran^ais Selligue, engineer, Paris, Rue des 
J,?:uneu;;^, for 5 ye^rs, for 9. knejading trough. 2d June. 

To M. Eugene (jr^nier> mechanic, of BQubers, represented 
in Paris by M. Qa^niw> Rue de Bourbons, for 5 years, for a 
machine for making ices^ 2d June. 

ToM. Antoine Pominique Jisco, locksmith, Paris, Rue Le- 
pellier, for 5 years, for an instrument which he calls ** monte*- 
r^ssort-botte,'' containing all the utensils to mount and dismount 
fire-^arms. 4th June. 

To M. Segundo, represented by M. Mans, librarian, at 
Tern^es, ne^r Pari^, Ru^ des Aoacias, for an improvement on a 
patent for 10 years, dated 30th October 1829, for enrbt «Dd 
bits for horses. 5th Jupe. 
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To M. Paul Planchet, mfechanicy Saint Btienne, departmdllt 
of the Loire, for 5 years, for a roller for making silk ribbons. 
5th June. 

1*0 Messrs. Pitray and Viel, merchartts of Charle^town, r^ 
presented in Paris by Messrs. Perrier, brothers. Rue NenVe de 
Luxembourg, for 15 years, for a rio^-mill. 5th Jniie. 

To M. Roth, Paris, Rue d'EnCer, for 16 years, for an at)pa- 
ratus.to evaporate and prepare S3nrups without injuring theih. 
5th June. 

To M. John Udney^ Paris, at M. Daniel Glashi^^s, Rue 
Viyienne, for 5 yeafs, for a new steam machine. 5th June. 

To Messrs. Thilorier, senior and junior, and Barrachln, Pari^, 
Rue du Bouloy, for an improvement on a patent for 5 year^, 
dated 12th May 1826, to M. Thilorier, senior, and prolonged, 
June 6, 1827> to 15 years, for a lamp called '^ hydrostatique 
k r^crvoir inf(6rieur," to replace that called *' k la Cartel," 
without any wheelwork or moveable piece ; and secondly, for 
an imjirovement on a second patent for the same purpose to the 
9th June. 

To M. Joseph Croetv, merchant, Par», Rue Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, for 5 yeats, for hn apparatus to fermif^t b^er. 
9th June- 

,To M. Flury DouKel> miUiufacturer, iojourning with Messi^i. 
Eliz^ Devillas and Co. Lyons, departmcdrt of the Rhone, for 
15 years, for a reverberating furnace, either by wind or draught, 
for vitrifying without mpveable earthen plates. 9th June. 

To M. Jean Francis Lambert, mercer, Paris, Rue des Grands 
Augustios, for 5 years, for a machine to tag laces. 12th June. 

To Mrs. Rondet, alias Marie Louise Cheon, midwife, of the 
office of charity of the tenth arondisseinent of Paris, Rue du 
Four Saint Germain, for 5 years, for an instrament for blowing 
lur into the cheats of fresh bOm children. 12tfa June. 

To M. Lezcellent, comb-maker, Paris, Rue de Montmorency 
Saint Martin, for 5 years, for a method of rendering bom 
elastic. 12th June. 

To M. Antoine Perpigna, represented in Paris by M. Feron, 
joiner. Rue Saint Nicholas d'Antin, for 5 years, for a method 
of brick making. 12th June. 

To M. Louis Joseph Salmon, chenotist, Paris, Rue de M6nil- 
montant^ for 5 years, for a method of producing a new manure. 
13th June. 

To M. E^ouard Petersen, Strasbourg, department of the 
Bas Rhin, for 5 years, for. li universal is(team mover. Idth June. 

To Messrs. Orry, engineer, and Houssaye, merchant, Paris, 
Rare Hauteville, for 5 years, for a couch indicator. 13th June. 

To AL Jean Antoine Marie Collembet,. professor, Paris, Rue 
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Vivienne, for 15 years, for a method of teaching to write at 
ttiSi same time as pronundation and orthography. 18th Jane. 

To Messrs. Rondeaux and Henne, pasteboard-makers, Bon- 
puits, La Chapelle Saint Denis, department of the Seine, for 
15 years, for a method of making pasteboard and paper of old 
leather, which they call " water-proof and common leather 
paper and pasteboard. 13th June. 

To M. Joseph Delemontex, mechanic, Paris, Bae Simon-le- 
Franc, for 5 years, for a turning wheel to make cylindrical 
screws. 13th June. 

To Messrs. Rno-Salmon, merchant , Paris, RueNeuve Saintc 
Eustache, and Yoart Pavie and Jourdain, manufacturers, 
Bouen, for a furniture stuff with both sides of different colours. 
15th June. 

To M. Giroudot, engineer, Paris, Rue du Val-de-Grace, for 
5 years, for a machine to cut paper. 15th June. 

To Messrs. Irving and Morson, Paris, the former at M. Kin- 
son's, Rue Richelieu, and the latter at M. Lafitte^s, Rue 
d'Artois, for 10 years, for a weighing machine. 1 6th June. 

To Messrs. Berthaut and Bourlon, Paris, at Messrs. Dumon- 
dier and Goufard, Bue Montmartre, for 5 years, for a machine 
which they call " accelerator," for carriages. If5th June. 

To Messrs. de Mundel and de Sallier Dupin, Nantz, and 
Paris, Bue de Colombier, hotel d'Espagne, for 5 years, for a 
method of making china mother-of-pearl. I7th June. 

To M. John Byrne Madden, Passy, near Paris, quay of Poissy, 
for 15 years, for an apparatus to give motion to stagnant water, 
without raising the water above its natural level, or to artificial 
rivulets, with the least possible loss of power. 17th June. 

To M. Ferdinand Favre, painted calico maker, Nantes, 
department of the Loire Inferieure, for 5 years, for carding 
and stuffing machines of rotatory and alternate movement to 
card, stuff, and finish dimity and fustian, called Nantes cotton, 
and other stuffs. 17th June. 

To M. Teste Laverdet, locksmith. Saint Saulge, represented 
in Paris by M. Laverdet, Bue du Contrat Social, for 5 years, 
for a hand-mill to shell french beans. 

^To M. Godin, manufacturer, Petit-Bagneux, department of 
the Seine, for 15 years, for a carriage which he calls " mes- 
sagerie economique. 19th Juno. 

To M. John Dixon, merchant, Benfield, department of the 
Bas Bhine, for 5 years, for a machine which he calls " ourdis, 
soir-aunometre,'' for warping and measuring cotton, linens- 
woollen and silk thread, &c. 19th June. 

To M. Joseph Marleix, collar-maker, Bue Saint Dominique, 
Lyons, department of the Bhone, for 5 years, for a collar, which 
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he calls ^' col marlaide/' made of rabbits, chamob, castor. See 
skiDS. 20tb JuDe. 

To M. Graly Cazalat, professor of physic, Paris Rae Croix 
des Petits-Cbamps, for 10 years, for an aerostatic lamp for com- 
pleting the lighting system with pore water, air, and oil. 
22nd June. 

To M. Frigerio, apothecary of the lying-in bouse, Paris, Rae 
de la Bonrbe, for 5 years, for an apparatus and process •f dis- 
infecting privies of foul air. 24th June. 

To M. Nicholas Honzean, apothecary, of Rheims, and of 
Paris, Rae de Courcelles, for 10 years, for a new system of car- 
rying gas. 24tb June. 

To M. Wattebled, engineer, Paris, Rue de Menilmontant, for 
15 years for a machine, which he calls ** Trogoctrone," for pre- 
serving grain, and destroying weasels. 24th June. 

To M. Theodore Paul, engineer, Paris, Rue Notre Dame des 
Victoires, for 10 years, for improvements on the mode of con- 
veyance, known by the name of the " Systeme Palmer." 
24th Juno. 

To M. Jean Baptiste Genoux, fomiierly printer, at Gap, re- 
presented by M. Rusand, printer. Rue Merciere, Lyons, depart- 
ment of the Rhone, a method of stereotyping, which he calls 
" stereotypie genouxienne,'' for 10 years. 26th June. 

To M. Charles Francois Guillaume, Paris, Rue du Faubourg 
Saint Martin, for 10 years, for a band and horse mill to grind 
corn. 20th June. 

To M. Benjamin Rotch, London, represented in Paris by 
M. Perpigna, Rue de Grammont, for 10 years, for mechanism, 
applicable to navigation. 26th June. 

To M. Satumin Gipoulon, goldsmith and jeweller. Fosses de 
rintcndance, Bourdeaux, department of the Gironde, for 10 
years, for a machine, which he calls '^ aquacelerifere,'' for 
making vessels go in all directions against the current in rivers, 
and at sea, by manual force only. 26th <June. 

To M. Jacques Francois Jallien, pa^er-maker, at Vascoeil, 
represented at Paris by M. Armonville, secretary of the con- 
servatory of arts and trades. Rue de Saint Martin, for 5 years, 
for making paper and pasteboard of hay only, or hay with other 
substances. 26th June. 

To Mrs. Dulac, nome Delapierre, Paris, Rue du Faubourg 
Saint Martin, for 5 years, for a sort of bread, which she calls 
" substanciel.'' 29th June. 

To M. Jean Antoine Raymond, timber merchant, Paris, Rue 
Saint Marti u; for 15 years, for a metallic t6ngue with or withojit 
mastic, moisture-proof, proper to draw together different bodies. 
29th June. 
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To George Henry Manton, of Dover Street, Piccadilly, in 
the county of Middlesex, gun maker, for his invention of 
an improvement in the construction of locks for all kinds 
of fowling pieces and fire arms. 2d. Sept.— 2 months. 

To John Tucker, of Hammersmith, in the county of 
Middlesex, brewer, for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of cannon. 9th Sept. — 6 months. 

To Thomas Shaw Brabdreth, of Liverpool, barrister at 
law for a new method or methods of applying animal 
power to machinery. 9th Sept.-^6 months^ 

To Joseph Ange Fonzi, of Upper Mkry-le-bone Street, 
in the county of Middlesex, Esq. for certain improvements 
or additions to fire places. 9th Sept. — 6 montlis. 

To James Soames, jun. of Wheeler Street, Spital 
Fields, in the oounty of Middlesex, soap maker, for a new 
preparation or manufacture of a certain material produced 
from a vegetable substance, and the application thereof 
to the purposes of applying light and other usee. 9th 
Sept. — 6 months. 

To Thomas Morgan, of the parish of Tipton, in the 
county of Stafford, manufacturer of tin plates, for a new 
method of mantifactofiflgf or frt'eparing it6h plates or black 
plates for tinning. 9th Sept — 6 months. 

To R6bert Torrens, df Croyden, in the county of Surrey, 
a lieutenant 6oIotief in the royal marines, for certain appa- 
ratus for the purpose of communicating power and motion. 
9th Sept — 6 mdnthff^ 

To David Lawrence, of Stroud, and John Crundwell of 
Ashford, gun makers, both m the county of Kent, for Cer- 
tain improvementer in appdrdtus to be itp^Iied to fowling 
pieces and oth^r fire arms, in place of locks, l5th Sept 
6 months. 
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To Greorge Harris, of BromptoD Crescent, in the county 
of Middlesex, captain in the royal navy, for improvements 
in the manufacture of ropes and cordage, canvas and 
other fabrics, or ar^cles from substances hitherto unused 
for that purpose. |$th Sept. — 6 months. 

Tq J^rpes ^ilne, of Edinburgh, architect, for a machiae 
or engine for dressing of stones used in qoasonry, by the 
assistance of a steiim engine, a wind, a horse, or a water 
power, yirhereby a great quantity of manual labour will be 
8aved% l$th Sept, — Q months. 

To John Aitehison, of Clyde Buildings, in the qity of 
Qla9gt>w, and county of Lanark, merchant, for eertaip 
improvements in the concentrating and evaporating of 
cane juioe, solutions of sugi^r^ and other flqids. 16tl| SeplU 
6 months. 

Tq Thomas Cobb, of Galthorpe House, neaf Bradbury, 
in thq county of Oxford, £]sq. for certain im^ovements in 
the manufacture of paper, intended to be applied to the 
covering of walls or the hanging of rooms, and in the 
apparatus for effecting the same. 15th Sept.-— 6 months. 

To Tbf]|iQ$ts Wostwood, of Princes Street, Leicester 
Square, in the county of Middlesex, watch maker, for 
improvements in watche o aB i ttim e^fc ee pers. 23rd Sept.— • 
6 months. 

To Isaac Brown, of Gloucester Street, Cterkenwell, in 
the oR^ff^ qI WMbstmXy wfttoh mftker^ fdr certain im- 
provQ^^exit^. «p{4i$^bJlA W va^t^9. ^nd Qtb^i? b^rplogieftl 

machines. 23rd Sept. — 2 mpntl^s. 

To Hayward Tyler, of Warwick Lane, in the city of 
London, brass^fbunder, (being one of the people called 
quakei^i), for cei^iii iH^iK>veinent« in tike coqstinio^» of 
water closets. 23rd Sept. — 2 months. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, for September, 18^ 
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15 
15 
15 
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6 



00 before the clock 10 m 2. 

Sec. 
Q m conj. witli 2 a\ n Libra 
]) in conj. with y in Libra 
$ in conj. with in Libra 
^ in conj. with x in Vir^o 
D in conj. with o-in Oph. 
© before the Clock 11 m 33 

Sec. 
]) in CD first quarter. 
5 in coi\j. withjS in Capri 
5 in conj .with 6 in Aquarius 
before the Clock 12* m 57 
2 in conj. with jc in Libra 
iJL Stationary 
29 Ecliptic opposition, or full 
moon. 
([ in conj. with o in Pisces 
Q in conj. with y in Libra 
O before the Clock 14* m 
9 Sec. 
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(T in conj. with 1 r in Taurus 
J in conj . with 1 8 in Taurus 
^ in conj. with rt t* Virgo, 
5 in conj. with 5 in Taurus. 
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Q in conj. with 8 in Scorpio 

(T in conj. with a in Taurus 

9 Stationary 

([ in CD last quarter. 

before the Clock 15 m 7 Sec. 

^ in conj. with | in Leo. 

J in conj. with o in Leo. 

enters Scorpio 

Y in conj. with t in Leo. 

^ in conj. with in Virgo. 

f in conj. ^ ith ic in Virgo 

O before the Clock 15 m 49 

Sec. 
d in conj. with ^ long. 9* 
in Virgo, ([ lat. 1° N. ^ lat. 
58*N.diff. of lat^" 
<[ in conj. with" in Virgo 
Eliplic conj. or^^^^^oon 
]) in conj . with r in Libra 
in conj . with g in Libra 
]) in conj. with ^ in Oph. 
O before the Clock 16 m 12 

Sec. 
Q in conj. with 8 in Oph. 



]) the waxing moon. — ([ the waning moon 
Rotherhithe. J LEWTHWAITE. 



The Select Committee of th^ House of Commons, on 
Patents for Inventions, not having published their Report, 
we are still prevented laying the particulars of their pro- 
ceedings before our readers,but hope to be enabled to do so 
in our next number ; much important information having 
beea elicited upon this subject, we trust the perusal will 
be found gratifying. 



Patent Office, Chancery Lane. 
30th Sept. 1820. 
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^SECOND SERIES.] 

<<^rtgtnal i^ommnnfcation^^ 



Art. IV. — On M. A. Bernhard's Patent for 

Raising Water. 

To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts, %c 

Gentlemen^ — As we have proved that the discharge by 
this apparatus of the water raised is not the consequence 
of its expansion, it only remains to shew that condensation 
has little to do with the mechanical effects of the ma- 
chine — at least as a prime mover to an attached train of 
work. The condensation of a portion of the gases and va- 
pors evolved takes place as observed (page 10,) during 
their passage through the continually renewed column of 
water ; I reckon little upon the increased condensation by. 
the tube condensers — for the successive portions of the co- 
lumn of water arriving at the condensers are only at 140* 
Fahr. or less. The rest of the elastic vapors raised, at the 

\mh, IV. SicoND Seriri . i 
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same time that they effect the discharge of the water 
thrown out, are themselves discharged at the exit valve— 
for the formation and greatest expansive force of those va- 
pors is always in the boiler. Now the principal mecha- 
nical force of the elastic vapors raised, has been employed 
in opening the exit valve against the atmospheric pressure, 
closing it with a force of 2,000 pounds u})on the square 
f o ot. It is not therefore by condensation , but by the elastic 
principle as contra-distinguished to condensation, that me- 
chanical power is to be obtained in this machine, — conse- 
quently the condensers, so far as they act, operate gene- 
rally against the power of the machine, although they 
partially assist the operation of the air pump in effecting 
at intervals a renewed vacuum. As to the condensation 
of the water of the column in transit that (by the table, page 
7,) can be only olie twentieth part, if reduced from the 
temperature of 142°.5 to 42*.5 the maximum of density. 

Mr. Bernhard does not inform us what is the average 
temperature of the descending column at the exit valve; but 
I should conceive it to be but little diminished by its pas- 
sage through the condensers in a tolerable rapid motion ; 
and if the quantum of motion be diminished, the quantity 
' delivered at the discharging valve is proportionately less. 
Condensation of the water has therefore little connexion 
with the mechanical results. Although condensation assists 
the action of the air pump after its operation in first forming 
the torricellian columns, it appears to me to be a force 
acting against the forces which effect the throwing out of 
the body of water, and as contrary forces destroy each other, 
, in this point of view, the condensers may be dispensed with. 
I may be wrong in several of my conclusions, but the data < 
upon which they are formed are imperfect and the machine 
itself novel, as far as respects the boiling of a torricellian 
column of water for the creation of a mechanical power. 
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Tie correction of your scientific correspondents . will be 
most acceptable to me^ as just conclusions from right 
principles ought to form the ulthnate object of all phi- 
losophic research. 

The general mechanical powers of this invention as com- 
pared with those of the steam engine, which it professes 
to supersede, can scarcely be considered, for want of 
data, and comparative estimates of expense in erection, 
power, fuel, labour, repairs, and numerous other particu- 
lars, which can be correctly given only by a series of ac- 
tual experiments. But a colunm of water is raised by this 
apparatus and discharged at the height of seventy feet. 
In this view Mr. Bemhard' s machine acts precisely as a 
force, or other pump, raising the same quantity of water 
to the same height, in an equal time, and discharging it 
with an equal velocity. If any such colunm of water is to 
be considered a prime mover to a train of machinery by 
its force or fall from any given height, the question of 
comparative advantage between Mr. Bemhard's column, 
and any similar colunm, discharged in equal time and 
quantity, with equal force, resolves itself into a calcula- 
tion of comparative expense for the production of such 
equal effects. Mr. Bernhard will possibly oblige your 
readers by stating the quantity of water discharged in a 
given time, the bore of his pipes, the velocity of the dis- 
charge, the quantity of coal consumed and other neces- 
sary particulars, which can alone justify any conclusion as 
to the comparative or actual value of his apparatus, either 
considered as a mere discharging pump, or as a prime 
mover. 

As a prime mover, the steam engine 'appears to me 
me to have a decided advantage ; in it the elastic vapore 
raised are supplied to the cylinder in determinate and even 
portions ; each portion injected effects its object (that of 



» 
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rkisingthe piston and rod) by a regulated movement ; it 
is. then condensed or dischargedy and the regular pressure 
of the atmospheric column upon the piston is the even 
mechanical force which puts the connected machinery in 
motion. The whole of this operation is regulated to any 
given number of strokes per minute, which advantage, I 
apprehend from the nature of Mr. Beriihard*s apparatus, 
cannot be given to that under any modification. As a 
prime mover, the steam engine is therefore preferable in 
its mechanical construction, and modus operandi. As a 
pump Mr. Bernhard's machine is a single instrument of a 
given calibre, stationary in situatio7i ; to the steangt en- 
gine any number of pumps raising a given quantity of 
water in a given time, and with determined velocity of 
discharge, may be connected, in several situations, and at 
various distances, as required ; or if one pump to produce 
a given discharge at a certain height be required, such 
single pump may be placed in various situations according 
io circumstances, which cannot be done with Mr. Bernhard*s 
machine. 

The comparative capital required, and all attendant 
expenses of working, are matters to be determined by 
experience. As to friction^ that must exist whether in ah 
exhausting air pump, made air tight, or in the piston of 
a steam cylinder, made steam tight ; the quantum is still 
a matter of comparison, resolving itself into the ques- 
tion of comparative work performed at a given expense, 
or of the given work performed at a comparative ex- 
pense. As^ to the danger of explosion, I apprehend if 
safety valves be not fixed to Mr. Bernhard's retorts or 
boilers, there is danger of explosion from the same 
causes which produce explosions in steam boilers ; the 
forces which are to produce the effects of the engines ori- 
^nate and produce their strongest and first mechanical 
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action in the boilenft in dther instance^ and as Mr. Benihard^s 
machine effects the discharge- of his column of water not*, 
withstanding the atmospheric pressure, as we have shewn 
it does by means of elustic vapors, these nmst act upon 
the interior surfaces of his boilers, by the principles laid 
down, at least with a pressure of two thousand pounds 
upon every square foot. 

The purification of the water discharged may bo effect- 
ed to a certain degree, which of .course is an advantage in 
the supplies for domestic purposes: Mr. Bernhard's un- 
dertaking is ingenious— its degree of utility must be tesrtetf 
by experience. 

If I ahi Wrong in any conclusion, I trust that the notice 

of the principles of science which I have applied to this 

interesting subject will at least prove advantageous t6 the 

promotion and perfectiori of future hydraulic and pneuma- 

tic machines. The principles of all science are unaltera* 

bly fixed by nature, and we have to bring our machines to 

the standard of those principles ; we cannot siibj'ect fhes* 

to theoretical innovations for the purpose' of reconciling' 

apparent aiiomalies in the construction and action- of our 

niechanical itiventioHB. . . ./ 

Yours, &c. .. :, 

JEQhU9. 



Art. V. — Mr. Aris on the Theory of Parallel Motion. 

To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts ^ ^c. 

Gentlemen, — As I perfectly agree with the observations 
made in the concluding paragraph of the very useful com- 
munication which appeared in your last number, signed 
Plumb, that the path of the piston rod of a steam engine 
approaches the nearest to a straight line when the length 
of the bridle rods is equal to the radius, or distance of the 
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back links from the centre of the beam. I now begf 
leave to propose an arrangement of the parts of the paral- 
lel motion, whereby they may always be equal, at any 
radius of the back links; the insertion of which in your 
valuable Journal will much oblige 

Your humble servant, 

J. R. Aris. 

Sim Fire Office, 
Nov. 1829. 

I shall give the proportion of the parts of the parallel 
motion, on the principle of the proposed arrangement, by 
first putting it in the form of geometrical problem, and. 
shall begin with that arrangement (as a standard) where 
the radius, or distance of the back links from the cen- 
tre of the beam, is equal to half the great lever, as re- 
presented in the diagram, plate IV. fig 1. (viz.) a, b, c, the 
great lever, or half the beam, c, the centre, 6, f, the back 
link, suspended midway between a, and c ; in this arrange- 
ment when the beam is in a horizontal position, the bridle, 
rod p, q, will coincide with the parallel rod d, /', but if 
the back link is to be suspended at any other radius, it 
will be very easy to determine the places of the fixed cen- 
tres of the bridle rods by the following method : — 

The beam remaining in the horizontal position, produce 
a line from c, through rf, and the plans of the fixed centres 
of the bridle rods will be somewhere on that line. Draw 
another line from c, ttroughy, and the moveable ends of 
the bridle rods will be somewhere on that line ; their plans 
may be found as follow : — 

Suppose the back links to be suspended from g, nearer 
to the end a, of the beam, draw a line from g, parallel to 
•6,y, and it will intersect the line c,/, at s ; then g, s, will 
be the length of the back link ; then place the moveable 
€nd of the bridle rod fwhich is always equal to the 
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radius or distance of the back link from the centre^) to 
the end s, of the back link^ in a position parallel to d, f, 
and the other end will fall on the point r, in the line c, d. 
This method will hold good under any other situation of 
the back links. 

One case will be sufficient^ when the radius of the back 
link is nearer to the centre than b, see fig 2, at A, draw a 
line from h, parallel to b,f, it will intersect the line c,f 
m k ; then h, k, will be the length of the back link, and 
ky I, the bridle rod, which is still equal to the radius A, c* 
of the back link. In this case a parallel rod will be ne- 
cessary to connect the back link with the parallelogram. 
I have placed it a little higher, that it may be distinctly 
seen. 

Now whether either of the bridle rod8,jt?, g, r, s, t, r, 
tr, Xy and their corresponding back links, are made use of, 
the part of the point d, will be identically the same, and 
as a proof of it, a model can be constructed to which may 
be attached the whole of the bridle rods and their back 
links, arranged, as in fig. 1, and it will be found that they 
can all work together. 

As the lengtfi of the back links is proportional to their 
distance from the centre, it will be easy to find their lengths 
by the rule of proportion as follows: — If the radius 6, c, 
fig 1, requires 6,/*, the length of its back link, what will 
the radius g, c, require? The result will be g, s, the 
length of its back link, the small addition made to the 
length of the back links obviates the necessity of the bri- 
dle rods being longer than their radius, or distance from 
the centre. 

In this arrangement it will be seen that in the most ex- 
treme case, the bridle rod can never exceed the length of 
the great lever a, 6, c, nor the back links more than double 
those of the front. 
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There areg^enerally.l^ut two points in the parallel mo- 
. tioa that move in a yerticajl direction^ viz* .the point d, and 
the pointm^ fig. 1^ where t;he:air pump is usually suspended ; 
but there can be a^y number ,of them from one end of the 
beam to the other, see fig. 3, provided they be all on the 
lines c, d, and connected witkth^ parallelogram, as a, b, 
c, d, &c. and beyond the centre at i, &c. 

\ 
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IBUtent puttnts; 



To John Lihou, of Guernsey , but now residing at the 
'Naval Club House, Bond Street, in tM county of 
* IStiddle^ex; a Commdnder of Our Royal Navy, for 
his having invented an improved method of construct- 
ing Ships^ Pintles for hanging the Rudder, — [Sealed 
kth April, 1829.] 

The very serious conseq[uen6es which frequently attend 
the derangement of a rudder in stormy weather, by render- 
ing the ship unmanageable, has called forth the ingenuity 
of nautical men on many occasions for years past, in con- 
structing either a temporary rudder, or some means of re- 
pairing and replacing the original one. — The new mode of 
hanging a rudder proposed by Captain Lihou appears 
however to afford facilities, by which the inconveniences 
hitherto experienced will be in a great measure, if not effec- 
tually overcome, and from the testimony of some of the 
most able and distinguished officers in His Majesty's Navy, 
it appears to be a highly valuable improvement. 

The Patentee has favoured us with the following obser- 
vation, by way of prelude to his specification, which we 
give in his own words : — 
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'^ It is an acknowledged (act, that when the rudder is 
knocked away from a ship, the pintles are generally founcf 
to have broken at the neck, or pin; and whea such an ac- 
cident occurs, the vessel becomes completely disabled, 
though the rudder may not be lost. Under these trying 
dirciimstances, the ship is forced to make every exertion 
to gain a port, for the purpose of re-casting these broken 
pintles, or obtaining others, thereby losing much valuable 
time, and incurring great expense and danger in nearing 
iihe land in an unmanageable condition. All this incon- 
venience arises from the present mode of forming the 

• 

pintles ; in consequence of which, when the pin breaks 
the whole is ruined, and must be re-constructed merely 
to repair this intrinsically trifling defect; and further, 
should the broken pin remain januned in the googing, the 
vessel must be docked, or hove down (in countries where 
there are no docks) to get it out. I here allude to what hap- 
pens to ships of war, Indiamen, and other large sea- 
going vessels, from the manner in which they are fitted. 
Small craft frequently use other means, not applicable 
to the former. 

Now, in order to avoid so much disaster, and to give 
a ship the means within herself, of readily reparing this 
most serious misfortune at sea, or on foreign coasts des- 
titute of resourses, I have recourse to the following easy 
method, suggested to me by necessity and dear bought 
experience in a case of distress on board a. ship I com- 
manded in Torres Straits. Namely, I construct the pin- 
tles iii two separate pieces ; the pins or pivots, separate 
from their straps or braces, into which they firmly fix, 
and are shifted or removed as occasion requires, some- 
what like the crank of the steam engine. 

SPEClFlCATlOJf. 

" The above named iAiproved pintles are constructed ' 
of the same metal as is used at present for ships'" pfintles,* or^ 

Vol. IV. Second Sbbii9. -^ 
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of any metal or combination of metals proper for the pur- 
pose. They are of two kinds, which may be distinguished 
from each other by the appellations of live or hanging 
pintles, and dumb or bearing or friction pintles : and they 
differ from those heretofore used by being so formed and 
constructed as to admit of much greater facility of repairs ; 
because each pintle is composed of separate parts as here- 
in after described. - In my improved pintles the pin or 
pivot of the hanging pintle, and the bearing stud of the 
bearing or friction pintle, are made separate and detached 
from the remainder of the pintle, and can be taken out 
and put in again at pleasy,|pi{ consequently if the pin or 
pivot, or.bearing studfsfiould become damaged or broken, 
it may be "faken out and renewed without reconstructing 
the. side brace or strap. The conunon or ordinary goog- 
ings are to be used in conjunction with my said improved 
hanging pintles to keep the rudder to the stern post. 

The improved hanging pintles consists of the usual side 
braces or straps, furnished with bolt holes for fastening or 
securing it to the rudder, and the head or boss, or mass of 
metal from whence its pin or pivot projects ; but instead 
of the pin or pivot of the pintle being cast, forged or 
formed in one piece, with. such head boss or mass of me- 
tal, . a hole must be made through the boss to receive the 
pin or pivot; which hole may be cylindrical, oval, square, 
polygonal, or slightly conical or tapered. 

Whatever shape it may be formed of, the head or upper 
part of the pin or pivot must be formed of a correspond- 
ing shape, and be made to fit it tightly, and without shake, 
the intention being that the pin or pivot may be firmly 
fixed, and rendered incapable of turning round in the boss, 
or of falling through it. To ensure 4:his the more effectu- 
ally the head or upper end of the pin or pivot may be 
formed with a feather, or with fins upon it, let into, or 
countersunk in the upper part of the boss. 
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'' These pins or pivots, when so introduced from abova 
into their places for use, are to be retained there, and pre- 
vented from rising, by the boss of the pintle being counter- 
sunk or let into the wood of the rudder, which must fit 
close aiid bear upon the pin or pivot and boss. The side 
braces, or straps, and the bosses of the hanging pintles, as 
also the googings or braces, should be made stronger than 
the puis or pivots of such pintles. 

'^ It will be seen from this description, that any or all 
of these pins or pivots may be removed, and others (which 
should always be ready prepared and at hand) may be 
placed in their stead. To effect this it will be unnecessary 
to do more than to take off the said side braces or straps, 
or else to remove a sufficient portion of the wood of the 
rudder that bears upon the heads of the said pins or 
pivots and bosses. 

*' My improved bearing or friction pintle consists of 
similar side braces or straps and boss as the hanging pin- 
tle, and may be made of the same materials as I have 
before pointed out, and is to be affixed in the same man- 
ner ; but instead of inserting a cylindrical pin or pivot into 
the hole of the boss as hereinbefore described, I introduce 
a bearing stud of any hard metal or combination of metals 
into such hole upwards from below. This bearing stud 
has a shank and a projecting head or nob on its lower 
end, which I make hemespherical, parabolical, flat, or in 
the form of a blunt inverted cone, and the shank that is to 
pass upwards into the hole of the boss of the pintle, must 
be so much smaller in diameter than the said protuberance 
as to leave a considerable shoulder to bear against the 
imder side of the above named boss, the shank that passes 
upwards through that boss, and the hole that receives it, 
must respectively be square, or of such a corresponding 
shape as to prevent the bearmg stud from turning therein ; 
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or for that purpose it must have feathers or fins, as before 
mentioned, respecting the head of pin or pivot of the 
hanging pintle. The upper end of the said shank must 
pass through the boss and project a little above it in 
order that it may be there fixed by a fore lock or cross 
key, or by riveting, or by a screw nut, or any other suffici- 
ent means to retain it in its place, and prevent it dropping 
out. 

'^ The pins or pivots of the hanging pintles may be 
also introduced and secured in their respective bosses in 
the same manner. This friction or bearing pintle may 
work upon the usual googing, but in order to reduce fric- 
tion, the friction or bearing pintle must work upon a 
counter or inverted friction pintle. The pin or stud of 
such inverted pintle is to be separate and secured in its 
boss, as before described, and formed either with a flat, 
convex, concave, indented, or hollowed end, or protuber- 
ance of hard metal, for the purpose of receiving and sup- 
porting the underside of the corresponding protuberance, 
head, or stud, of the friction or bearing pintle of the 
rudder. 

'^ In fibdng and applying these bearing or friction pin- 
tles, their respective positions upon the rudder and stern 
post should be such that the whole vertical pressure or 
weight of the rudder may be thrown upon them. Two of 
these bearing or friction pintles will, I conceive, be found 
sufficient for the rudder of a ship of one thousand tons, 
though more n^ay be used. The number of hanging pin- 
tles may be such as may be found necessary to secure 
the rudder to the stern post. Neither are these improved 
pintles limited as to the place or position they may be 
placed in on the stem post and rudder from head to heel 
inclusive. 

'* The friction pintles may be placed on the stern 
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post, and the hanging pintles on the rudder, or the hang- 
ijag jpjjatl^s TQ^y hj^ attskched to the stem pQ3t, and the fria- 
^pn pinUes to the rudder, a^id ^ ipany may of course be 
Vae^d 93 nwjr a,Cje.ording to tfee s^^e ox (jufi^Jity pf the yea3el 
be re^^ired. 

*' I mean it to be imderstood that my only claim imder 
my sai4 inyeptipA 13 fpr iftakiflg the pi^ or piyots of the 
banging pintle^, md the bearing stud3 (or h^d? wd tbfi 
pps to wb^h Ijiey i^e attached) of the bea^ring or frictiou 
pjntl^, iodepjeodantly and disftinQt frqm the rQQiiSUuide^ of 
t)^ pintles. 

In Plate IV fig* 4, A^ isf a, rudder and B, ike stem 
po;||; pf 9^ vfB^iellfitt^d wit^ tb^ in^proyed. IwaJgijog pintle^ 
ft q^f q, c, and bearing thje frictipn pintles 9t dxd' Fig<. 
0| A^ i^ a ?ieiy of the b^qk of st iruddl5r which fits intp 
Jt, a grppvedi^atwipost in whipfc th^ ^ajw hanging wd 
fiction pifftle^ are s)ieiani in cprrespoiiiding situations^. 
Fig. 6, is an enlarged view of the hanging pintle and 
it& cprre^ondiiig brape pr gQoging. Fig. 7, fe the pin 
qr pivpt. of tb^t pintle^, as it s^ppears yfhen detached from 
it^ bracf)^ slipping the fins that; prevent its turning or fsdli- 
ipg tjirougb. The wood, iptp w^^b th^ pintle3^ are fitted^ 
prevepts these pips fro^i^ ?isipg> s^( shown in figsk 4 and Sl» 
Fig. 8^ an enlarged view of the friction or bearing pintle^ 
with its corres^oiiding braqe to bear tl^e weight of the 
rudder. Fig, 9^ is the pin or pivot pf the friction qr 
bearing pintle in a detached state. Fig^ 10^ shpwft pa^ 
pf a ch9Jn with a swivel joint for tawing a rudder wd on 
in the eyent pf its beting kpop](ed off, ipstes^ pf towing 
it by the usu24 nidder pendants^ which giving an obUque 
direction frequently occasion its lqs^.'^[JnfoUed i^ the 
Petty Bag Office^ October, 18%%] 
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To Jamss Marshall^ of Chatham, in the county of 
Kent, Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, for his inven- 
tion of improvements in mounting Guns or Cannons 
for sea or other service. [Sealed 26th June^ 1827.] ' 

'' Ever since England became the first maritime power in 
the worlds her elevated position has required the conti- 
nual application of talent and exertion^ and the expendi- 
ture of large annual sums^ to render the British Navy as 
efficient as possible ; for however varied the policy of dif- 
ferent administrations may have appeared on other ques- 
tions of expediency^ and however strenuously economy 
may hawe been advocated^ the maintenance of a powerful 
navy has at all times been one of the most decided mea- 
sures of Government^ and one of the most popular ap- 
propriations of no inconsiderable portion of the national 
resources. 

** Considering the efforts which have been made to per- 
fect the construction and the fitting of ships of war^ by 
the adoption of many valuable improvements in ship- 
building, and by the introduction of those suggestions in 
their equipment which mechanical ingenuity or profes- 
sional experience has been able to supply^ it appears 
singular that no alteration has yet taken place in the 
mode of mounting ships' guns, though the existing in- 
conveniences of their carriages have never ceased to pre- 
sent themselves to practical men, and to call forth 
numerous attempts to improve their construction. 

'* That the art of naval gunnery in point of national 
importance is deserving attention, equally with that of 
constructing ships of war, cannot be doubted ; since to 
neglect any means of improving the one, whilst every 
effort is exercised to advance the other, would be to con- 
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^ struct^ at vast expense^ numerous powerful engines to 
effect certain purposes^ and to be regardless of tbe means 
whereby their operations may be rendered useful in the 
most extensive manner. Indeed so fully have the Lords 
Conunissioners of the Admiralty considered the import- 
ance of acquiring celerity and precision in the exercise 
of ships' guns^ that they have most strictly and ear- 
nestly commanded that the greatest exertions should be 
made for the attainment of these objects. 

'' Hence, the singular fact of a ship's gun carriage 
remaining the same unwieldy machine, which it has ever 
been since its first introduction on ship board, in the 
reign of Henry VXII. is far from being a proof that its 
construction has not occupied the consideration of His 
Majesty's Government, or the attention of many naval 
officers and scientific characters, who have effected im- 
provements in other branches of ordnance equipment; 
but the inference rather is, that either the established 
carriages answer in the most effective manner all the pur- 
poses required of them, or that, from the principle upon 
which guns are moimted, they are incapable of improve- 
ment. 

'' How far the present gun carriage is calculated for 
sea service will appear by adverting to some of the duties 
it is required to perform ; when, to the unprejudiced at 
least, it will be evident that there scarcely exists a ma- 
chine or instrument, by which important objects are to 
be effected, more devoid of mechanical contrivance or 
less calculated to facilitate the efforts required in its 
application. 

'' In the first place, a ship's gun requires to be moved 
quickly in different directions, and is subject to be checked 
very suddenly in its motions : it is nevertheless placed 
upon a carriage, whose axletrees are immoveably bolted 
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pttrdfteTto eAuIr 6tlhiBt, dhcf tljititi wMcjfl its welgHt fi ^ (fe- 
posed tliat itestrly tlm T^hdfle df it tes^ uj^otl otie^ektif ^Ity' 
Off the' cafris^et Wlien a g^n ik s6 &6^t6f)fef ly pkc^d upon 
ar carriage so fittpfei^ttly (iipiistWictect l5i^ iticonvenienc^S' 
in waiting' it, as regards t!ie vfolende n^ith whicfr it tilts 
up, amf tfi^diMcufty wHichr exiks in fatei^Uy rfioVing the 
fore part o^ the cattlage, are eoiii&equeiice?? Trtiict natu- 
rally^fbffo^. 

*' When a guff \^ much heated by cotitiiiued' firing, the 
reistril becrottietf more and more irreguliar; and it conse- 
quently requires to be replaced more frequently in its 
proper positi'oii iii ftie port. This should be etfectea by 
as littfe labour ay possible ; for the prolonged continu- 
ance of the action, which Occasions a more frequent oc- 
currence of the operation, prodiides a reduction in the 
means wfiereby it ik to be accomplished; the strength 
aai numbers of the crew decreasing as the engagement* 
adiratices. Yet to ^quafe a gun, or laterally move it, in 
ils' port upon the old carriage, is attended with more 
diffiijuftyand labour thah any other part of the exercise. 

*** It' is^ evident,- that the further guM can be pointed 
towards the bow or quarter, the more powerfully will* 
they deftnd ttie ship and assail the eiiemy. It will con- 
isequently be supposed that the siie of a' port Will form 
rife-lttflit' to the angle at which a gun ckri be ti^ined' or 
poittted across' it; Imt tHisf iaf riot th^r case : for the form 
of^ tBe old carriage generally prfevtetits tHe gains traversing' 
tHrougft' an arcr scrgrfeat as nright othferwlsre be obtained. 
By front eSghtefen' tbr tWenty-f our^ degrees : afid ' thus, as * 
it were, the application of the instrument is li^^ed by' 
the dumsiiiess ' cTf its handle. 

*' R' may be desirable tb state briefly a few rfeasons 
wWy^ it seems impracticable to rfemOve' the objections 
wUich aswr attached to tire^ old carriages; so l6rig as the 
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ancient practice of mounting ships' guns by their trun- 
nions is continued. 

; *^ First, since the width of the fore axle prevents a 
gun's turning to the greatest angle across its port, this 
must be contracted to remove the objection ; as, how- 
ever, nearly the whole weight of the gun rests upon the 
/ore axle, its stability, as regards any tendency to upset, 
would be decreased by thus narrowing its bearings ; nor 
would any extension t^at could be given to the width of 
the hind axle always restore that safety to the gun which 
a contraction of the fore trucks would endanger ; because 
the violent twisting check, which the irregular action of 
the breeching sometimes occasions, at the same instant 
tilts up th^ gun and throws its whole bearing upon the 
fore axle, which has alone to resist any tendency the gun 
may then have to upset. 

'^ With the truth of these observations will appear, the 
necessity of resorting to new principles in the construc- 
tion of gun carriages, in order to obtain those material 
improvements in naval gunnery which it is the object of 
the. patentee to effect. 

** The new gun {Carriage consists of two distinct parts, 
whose movements are independent of each other ; s^d 
which, though jointly supporting the gun, have separate 
duties to perform: one is termed the breech carriage, 
the other the bbkast carriage. 

The breast carriage, Plate V. fig. 1, a, consists, of a 
block of elm, in which two plates of nearly similar; form . 
are let in flush upon the top and bottom surfaces, and 
secured in their places by the clinched bolts. The upper 
plate is made much thicker than the lower one, and one 
hoU; stouter than the others. By means of these plates, 
termed eye plates, the breast carriage is attached, to tho/ 
centre of the port by the breast bolt g, passing t^^•o^gh 
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the holes e, e, and through the gudgeons c, d, which are 
fixed to the ship's side. 

In the eye plates^ the holes «, x, foitn a socket in 
which the spindle of the crutch works ; a hole having beea 
made through the breast block sufficiently large to pre^ 
Tent the spindle of the crutch from ever becoming tight 
m it. To the under part of the breast block, is bolt^ 
an iron axle w^ upon which a bushed wooden truck worfcs^ 
and the end of the breast carriage traverses. The upper 
gudgeon e, is fixed to the ship-s side, by bolts' passikig 
through the timbers, and the top eye plate rests upon it. 
The lower gudgeon^ or a socket placed upon the water- 
way, as most convenient, is only required to steady the 
heel of the breast bolt, fiqsd does not support any of tiie 
weight of the gun. 

The crutch A, shown also in fig. 2, is formed of wrought 
nron, and receives within the lower part of it a small 
block of wood, upw which die gun rests and worfai. 
l^e block is made a little concave to receive the gun-; 
and, in the other direction of its upper sur&ce, is so cut 
away, or made convex, as not to interfere with thegun^a 
lodgiog on nearly the eentre ol the Uoek, when it is 
elevated or depressed. 

T%e. breech carriage, fig. 1,'6, is formed similarly to the 
old gun carriage, with the fore part of it cut aWy . 
j9, j9, are iron clamps with a hinge at o ; the lower part 
is secured to the front of the breech carriage by a bolt, 
and by the eye j^, which is clinched at n. The upper, 
or moveable part, spans round the* trmmion ; and, being 
fore-locked down to the eye pin, suspends or attaches 
the front of the breech carriage to the gun. The breech 
of the gun is sapp^ted upon a bed and coin, and is ele- 
vated and depressed by ttk&ok m the usual way. 

The eirounistaiiee which renders practicable this mode 
of mounting long guns, in ships of war, is, that contrary 
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to land service, the gun is stopped in its recoil by a strong 
rope or breeching as soon as the muzzle arrives suffi- 
ciently within the port to allow of its being conveniently 
loaded ; for since it happens that the proper and usual 
qpace over which a gun is allowed to run in^ (all unne- 
cessary recoil increasing the delay and labour of running 
the gun out) is, on an average of ca^es, about equal to 
the distance of the gun's trunnion rim from its muzzle 
rim, it follows that all the action which a gun should 
have, in and out of its port, is obtained by its being made 
to slide backwards and forwards from its trunnion to its 
muzzle upon the stationary rest or crutch of the breast 
earriage. The gun is prevented from running out any 
further by the trunnions, or trunnion . rim, eoming in 
^OBtajct with the crutch ; and when the gun is run in^ the 
Approach of the muzzle any nearer to the crutch, or the 
dan^^ of its recoiling too far through it, is not only pre-. 
yeaJted by a stout breeching, but doubly guarded against 
by a strong breast rope, fixed to the breech carriage, and 
passed round the crutch. 

* Thus are the two parts of the carrii^e prevented from 
approaching into contact, or of receding too far from 
eadi other, whilst the gun itself pres€|rves the communi- 
cation between the two parts of its carriage. 

The dtuef novelty of this principle of mounting, con- 
sists in having removed the bearing of the gun upon its 
isanriage,^ from the tnmnions (which have now nothing to 
do with supporting the gun) to a fixed point at the 
breech, and a moveable point somewhere between the 
muzzle and the trunnion. 

. The axis of motion, upon which the gun is now ele- 
vated and depressed, is therefore no longer at the trun- 
nions> but at the point where the fore part of the gun 
rests upon the crutch block ; and in each change which 
this ^joa und^rgoeftj a suj^rt will be afforded to the 
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V 

gun exactly in the place where it is wanted ; for wheh it 
is run out, (the only situation in which the elevation is 
adjusted), the axis of motion is nearly in the centre of 
the gun, to facilitate the operation ; and when the gun is 
run in, and stopped by the breeching, (th^^ oiily case in 
which it has any tendency to tilt up), the axis becomes a 
prop at the muzzle to prevent it. * 

With regard to the motion of the gun upon its crutch 
block, it may be femarked, that the quantity of friction 
produced depends in a great measure upon the hardness 
and extent of surface of the block. Upon a metal block, 
a gun may be found to wotk too lively : on a broad elm 
block, not sufficiently so. Lignum vitse appears the most 
suitable for heavy guns, and elm for light ones. 

The breast carriage not only supports the fore part of 
the gun, but affords the means of traversing it from one 
side of its port to the other. Thus, in fig. 3, the weight of 
the gun, resting on the crutch at the point x, may be drawn 
over to the position shewn by dots, with the greatest faci- 
lity, by the small breast tackles d, d ; when, by traversing 
the breech round at the same time, the gun is at once 
placed in any position across its port. The gun being 
at liberty to move round upon the crutch pin iata:, as an 
axis of traversing motion, it is not necessary, in training 
round, to move both the breech and the breast carriage 
at the same moment ; nor are both these parts of the 
carriage required to be in the same line when the gun Is 
fired. By moving either the breast or the breech of the 
giin, the aim may therefore be altered, and the breech 
carriage may recoil in any direction, without producing 
any twisting strain upon the crutch or breast carriage. . 

In the construction of the new carriage, attention has 
been paid to economy. The guns in use require no alte- 
ration, and the present carriages may be converted into 
breech carriages by removintg th^ fore axle. ^ TTie gun- 
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Hers* stores in use are also applicable to* the neik 
system. 

With regard to the weight of the respective carriagies^ an 
old one of seven, cwt. is replaced by a breech carriage of 
five cWt. and a breast carriage of three cwt. ; thus the 
total weight of the new exceeds that of the old> in a 
twenty-four ]^<hinder, about one cwt. The moveable part 
of the carriage, however, or that which the crew has to 
put in motion in running out the gun, is less by two cwt. 
than the old carriage. — Inrolled in the Inrolment Office 
in Chancery y Dec. 1827.] 



To William John Hobson Hood, of Arundel Street , 

Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Lieutenant in the 

Royal Navy, for his invention of certain improve^ 

ments an jmmps or machines for raising or forcing 

water, chiefly applicable to ^Aep*.— Sealed May, 1827. 

The subject of this patent purports to be an improved 

and novel construction of ships' pumps, but after a very 

attentive perusal of the specification, we are unable to 

point out what are the particular novel features claimed. 

The Patentee proposed to employ an apparatus on ship 
board, on the principle of the force pump, instead of the 
lift pump, on the latter of which constructions ships' pumps 
in general are made. The access to the bottom of the 
rising main is to be through a tube placed across the 
kelson, and open at both ends to the hold, so that the 
water may readily flow in on either side ; and a grating is 
to be placed within, for the purpose of preventing the 
ingress of pieces of wood, or any other substances. At 
top of the rising main a close square vessel is placed, 
called the condensing vessel,' which is to act as a reser- 
voir, from whence the water is to be forced by the action 
of the plungers in the pump barrels. This reservoir is 
'divided into distinct compartments, with valves. 
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The pktons are wCHrked bjf means of joiated reds^ wUdi 
in ascending bend round the periphery of a reciproei^uig 
sfceletoil dfum whedj but ui desc^idiiig b^ome StrMght 
like stiff fodtk The top of eaeh link or joint of the rods 
)ii3 a eorutck^^wlash crutches are intmided to bear a^^uast 
Ihe Tfiik of the skeleton drum; aad thus by the Mtiilioii 
of th^ drum the ro^ are forced dowli, and the pistois 
work^d^ for the ^utpose of foreing the wateir out xHT the 
elese reswtdr. 

Thd reeilprecatiiig a^ita of the dnuh wheri is effeei^ 
by sweep rods connected to crliidtiit upon rotatory stiaflil> 
worked by inen on the decks above ; and one advantage 
propo/sed by this arrangenlent is dtat the pumps are stai- 
tioned so low in the vesdel» fts to be but of the reaeh of 
gun shot. 

The reservoir^ off edndeasing vessel as it is called^ being 
ifi^ade verjf ittrong^ if its discharging valves are properly 
closed, and a flexible pipe or hose attachlsd to its top> tb^ 
working of the pumps ^ill oause the water to be foteed 
out in a jeti like a fhre engine^ to which purpose the Patenr 
tee purposes, occasionally to apply it,^^[Inndled in the 
Inrolmemt Office in Chancery^ Nov. 1827«3 



to JasJBto A^tHbNf KiRROtLAS^ df Ndsofi Streei, 
O^ Rodd, in the pia fish ef St/ Luke, in the dtmntif 
of' Middlesex i Waieh Manfkfadtvifefi for his havmg 
in^enied or fannd oni u ikethod of mnding a ^(xteh 
or eteek tdithotlt a keyi ibhieh hie edlDs Betrollatf*s 
Kef less Watch &t Clt)ck i and also d dertUinirkprope- 
ineM to be applied to hi^ tote invented deftiehed 
offo^iTl «?a#^i^Be^^ tSth Be6. 1897. 

Tub trouble occasiooed, by tbe ordinary mode of apply- 
ing a detaehfici key to the back or fooe of a watob for t^ 
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purpose of windiag it up, has induced the Patentee to 
(BOBstruct an apparatus of a very sample natutrei which 
effbets that object by drawii^ out a button at the pendant. 

The Patentee says, '' My invention consists in a new 
mechanical arrangement, applicable to the winding up of 
horological work ; first, as respects what is termed a 
going barrel the following are the contrrranees which I 
have invented as applicable thereto^— Plate V. fig; 6, re- 
presents a watch with a going barrel, to which my inven- 
tion is applied; In this figure a part of tile watch fiice 
b removed, in order to exhibit the novel parts within, 
the operations of which will be best understood by de^ 
seribing the separate detached figures. 

Fig. 7, is the barrel ratchet, with its eKck and iqningp, 
wUeh keep the maintaining power Up. This ratchet ft 
put on the barrel arbor, which is squared, tad the platfe 
m sunk, in which it; fies^ it is on Ae side of that part 
of Ae plate tiiat is under the dial. This^ barrel iteikfhet 
10 smk o^ turned out as fer as the teeth, to reeeiyje an^ 
ethoB ratchet with its click and sprrag, which I call the 
reeoSing ratchiBt< Hus pecoSiBg ratebet- i» festeaed im 
to the barrel pulley, tile upper side of this^ barrel pulley 
being sunk to receive a spring, as seen in %. 6,, whi^ h 
the recoiling , sprmgi 

^' QikAe edge- of the.banr el pufiiey a> there i»« groove 
to^ receive a chain &> shewn detached al^%i 8^, whicb b 
hooked to » pb in the said groove. IMS %. 8^ gi^Fe^ a 
perspeetiveview of the- stud which keeps the banel pulley 
steady and elpse to^ the barret raiteheti 1%e eentre^ of 
tim stud is roundy and thocen^are of tbe-recoilk^q[>ring 
it hooked on ; the otitep end < of the vecofling' spring is 
hooked to tiie barrel pulley. 

:^' WigB^ 6 and 8> shew the hnpendiMit c^ made of tlte 
MKB^e metal to the ease-; ittunts fireelyoaia pi«ce of steel 
d, fig. 8. This steel arbor has a small knob on one end e. 
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to prevent the impendant from slipping: off ; on the oth/er 
end it is split to receive the end of the chain b, whicl^ 
is pinned on. The pendant of the case is perforated^ 
through which the chain passes. . 

, '^ I shall next describe the inaipaier in which this appfir 
ratus is intended to operate^ and Jiow it is to be put ou 
the winding up arbor. 

^' When the barrel ratchet before mentioned is put on 
the square arbor^ the recoiling spring is put on the barrel 
pulley^ and plcu^ed over the barrel ratchet, so as to ac^ 
in its click ; the chain, which is not longer than to pro- 
.duce ,one revolution of the pulley, is put through the 
pendant, and hooked on to the pulley ; the stud is; then 
hooked to the recoiling spring. By this stud the recoiling 
spring is set up one turn, more or less, and the stud, is 
screwed on the plate. . 

'* To, wind up the watch, the impendant is drawn by 
the finger and thumb from the pendant, as far as the phain 
.will permit it, and on being released, the recoiling spring 
will bring the impendant back again to the pendant; and 
this operation being repeated till the pendant cannot 
be drawn out again, indicates that the main spring h 
wound up. , ' . , : 

'' When the works are to be wpund up by a fusee 
arbor^. the ratchet which keeps up the maintaining ppwer 
is on the fusee; itself; the fusee .arbor square, is on the 
same side, of the plate as the going barrel, under the 
dial. The, recoiling ratchet is then put on the fusee 
arbor> ,its click and spring being on the barrel puHey. 
^ *^ Her^ it is to be observed, that when any works are 
to be.wound up by a fusee, the fusee with the first wheel 
and its arbor return back again : which is not the casi^ 
with the going barrel ; i. is the relieving; click which has 
]a double action; first it acts ^ as the recoiling dick by. its. 
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action in the ratchet, and secondly, it acts as a reliever 
of the said click. It is placed on the under side of the 
barrel pulley with its spring. That part which is near the 
edge of the barrel pulley has a small pin, which pin goes 
through an aperture of the barrel pulley into the groove 
where the chain lies. 

" When the works are wound up, the impendant rests 
upon the pendant, and the chain lays round the pulley, 
which is the same as with the going barrel. The pin of 
the relieving click which goes into the groove of the 
barrel pulley receives a pressure from the chain, and brings 
the click part out of the ratchet, and gives free action 
to the ratchet on the fusee arbor to return back again 
without any drag or incumbrance of the click." 

A contrivance is proposed for setting the hands with- 
out a key, which consists of a rose head or milled edged 
boss, placed on the central arbor of the watch, and to 
which the minute hand is made fast. It is shewn in 
fig. 6. at /, is described by the Patentee as ^' the finger 
touch ; it is made of gold or some metal which will not 
rust. When the hands are to be set, a slight pressure 
with the end of the finger is required to turn the hands. 

^' The foregoing is a full description of the general 
principles of my invention, applicable to pocket watches ; 
the only alteration it will require for clocks is in the 
chain and the impendant, which must depend on the form 
of the clock case." 

A slight alteration is proposed in a part of the mecha-^ 
nism of the alarm watch, for which a Patent was granted 
to the same party in April, 1827 (see Vol. II. of our 
present Series, page 84). It is now proposed to place 
the discharging part, or we may call it the trigger of the 
alarm in a different position, in connection with what is 
called the elevator ; but this suggestion, as an improve- 
fnertt, being of a trifling nature, and not capable pf 

Vol. IV. — Second Series. m 
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being understood without a full explanation of the alarm^ 
we consider it unnecessary to enter further into its 
detail. 

TTie Patentee concludes by saying, '' The points upon 
which I ground my right of exclusive privilege to the 
above invention, under my aforesaid hereinbefore in part 
recited Patent, are, the new combination of mechanism 
which I have produced in the simple, easy, and conve- 
nient way of winding up or setting the hands of horolo- 
gical works or movements, by Jhe combined operation of 
the recoiling ratchet, its click spring, the recoiling spring, 
the barrel pulley, the relieving click, the stud, the im- 
pendant with its chain, and the finger touch. But I 
hereby distinctly disclaim any exclusive right, benefit, or 
advantage to the individual parts hereinbefore described, 
which I claim only in their combined and collective ca- 
pacity, my present patent being for a new mechanical 
arrangement and combination of parts already well 
known, but now applied by me to the production of a 
new purpose and effect." — [Inrolled in the Inrolment 
Office in Chancery, February, 1828.] 
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To J^fi^H Apsey, af John Street, Waterloo Road, in the 
Parish of St. Mary, Lambeth, Engineer, for his in- 
vention of an improvement in machinery to be used as 
a svhstitute for a CranA:.— [Sealed 27th November, 
1887.] 

This contrivance ris intended as a mode of converting a 
reciprocating motion into a rotatory motion, as the vibra- 
tory action of the beam of a steam engine, which is usually 
conveyed to the shaft through the agency of a crank, and 
thereby is caused to exert a rotatory power. 
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In the present instance, we have a repetition of the old 
plan of two wheels between a double rack, as in the 
Patent of Mr. Aldersey, described in the Second Volurafe 
of our First Series, P^g® ^^'^^ ^^^ ^^^h trifling difference. 
In the former instance, a pall connected to each wheel 
was made to take into a ratchet fixed on the rotatory 
shaft, whereas in the present, clutches are employed. 

Plate V. Fig. 9, represents the eliptical frame a, a, to 
which the racks 6, c, are affixed ; d^ dy i» the axle of the 
wheels e,f, which are shewn detached at fig« 10. These 
wheels and their bosses slide loosely round the axle d^ and 
are severally locked to the axle, when the notch or clutch 
of the boss takes hold of the corresponding notch of the 
end piece g-, or h. These end pieces are confined to the 
axle by small projections fixed on the axle, called feathers 
or leaves, which fiEvlI into notches in the hollow part of 
the end pieces ; but these pieces are allowed to slide side 
ways, and are pressed up towards the wheels by spiral 
springs confined by the ends of the cylindrical case. 

If it be supposed that the eliptical frame a, a, be at- 
tached by a perpendicular rod to the end of the vibrating 
beami of a steam engine, and by that means be made to 
move up and down ; the rack 6, as it descends, taking into 
the teeth of the wheel e, will cause it to turn round, and 
the notch of its boss locking into the clutch or end piece, 
will drive the axle dy round with it, in the same direction ; 
but as the eliptical frame a, ascends the notch of the boss 
of the wheel e, will unlock itself, and the wheel will retro- 
grade without effecting the axle. The other rack c, being 
opposite to the wheel f, which drives round its boss, now 
locking with the other end piece, causes the axle dy to 
continue revolving in the same direction as before. 

Thus it will be perceived that the racks of the recipro- 
cating frame d, acting in the teeth of the wheels e, and/ 
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will cause those wheels to perform a reciprocating' motioti 
on their axis, and by their occasional locking to the clutch 
pieces will comnounicate to the axle a continuous rotatory 
movement. — [Inrolled in the Inrolment Officce in Chan- 
cery Jan.y 1828.] 



To Daniel Ledsom and WiLliam Jones, of Birmingham, 
in the county of Warwick , Manufacturers y for their 
invention of certain improvements in machinery for 
cutting Sprigs, Brads and Nails. — [Sealed 4th De- 
cember, 1827.] 

The machinery which constitutes the subject of this Pa- 
tent is designed to cut off wedge shaped pieces from nar- 
row strips of sheet iron, but as it has no provisions for 
forming the heads of nails, it must be considered as con- 
fining itself to the production of brads and sprigs^only. 

Plate V, fig. 4, is a side view of the machine ; fig. 5, 
is an end view of the same. The sprigs or brads are 
produced by tapering or wedge shaped pieces cut in suc- 
cession from the ends of a strip of iron, shown by dots 
at a, a ; the cutters are 6, b, and c, c, ^between whichi the 
strips of iron are placed. The cutters 6, are made to slide 
horizontally ; the cutters c, are fixed in the^end pieces of 
the frames or bearings d, d; and the reciprocating action 
of the sliding cutters brought against the edge of the 
fixed cutters, cause the pieces successively to be severed 
off from the strips of iron by the strokes of the sliders. 

Rotatory motion is given to the main'shaft e, by^a'^band 
from a steam engine, applied to the fast rigger f or the 
machine is stopped by. slipping the band on to the loose 
rigger g. On the main shaft there is a crank A, from whence 
a rod 2, is carried to the jointed arms k, k. These arms 
are attached by joints to the sliding blocks of the cutters 
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b, and as the crank ^oes round the arms are raised into 
a straight line, and the cutters by that means put in 
operation. 

The feeding, that is^ the mode of conducting the strips 
of iron into the machine, is as follows : — 

To a beam near the ceiling of the workshop a hori- 
zontal rod is attached^ from which any required number of 
rods are suspended by hooks at their upper ends. Upon 
each of these rods a carrier is placed, which slides down 
the rod by its own weight. The carrier has a recess or 
socket at its under part, into which the upper end of the 
strip of iron is inserted, and the lower end of the strip is 
brought between the two cutters 6, and Cy bearing upon 
an inclined plane m, m^ which acts as a stop, and limits 
the breadth of the brad or sprig to be cut. 

It is necessary to cut the ends of the strips in a 
slanting direction, in order to give the piece cut off a 
'wedge form, the cutters, with their frames or carriage, 
are made to oscilate. The mode of effecting this pendu- 
lous motion will be seeu bv the end view of the machine. 
On the main shaft there are two excentric wheels /, /, 
which work in frames, n, n, affixed to the under side of 
the carriages of the cutters ; as the main shaft revolves, 
the frames ti, n, vibrate, and cause the frame dy d, with 
the cutters, to incline a little from the true horizontal 
position; consequently if the strips of iron descend per- 
pendicularly, their ends will be cut off in a bevel which* 
forms one side of the inclined plane of the wedge shaped 
sprig or brad : the next stroke of the cutters taking an 
inclination in the opposite direction, causes the other 
edge to be bevelled in the reverse way ; which completes 
the wedge form of the brad or sprig. In this manner, 
by a succession of operations, the brads or sprigs are 
cut, the point of one being next to the head of that 
which follows in succession, and so on. 
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T(ie length of the brads or sprigs 'thus 'made will de- 
pend upon the breadth of the^' strips^ of iron firom which 
they are cut^ and any number of strips may be suspended 
iix the manner described. The weight of the carries 
sliding down the rods^ bringing the strips down, so that 
their ends shall always bear upon the stop, and any num- 
ber of these strips may be suspended alongside of each 
other, so as to cut a great many brads at one time. — [^In- 
rolled in the Inrolment Office in Chancery, June, 1828.] 



REPORT 

Of the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the present 
state of the law and practice relative to the granting of Patents 
for Inventions ; and to report their observations thereupon to the 
House ; together with the Minutes of the Evidence taken before 
them :^have agreed to the following Report : — 

Thb subject referred to the consideration of Your Committee^ is 
in its nature so hitricate and important, that it has occasioned the 
necessity of examining Witnesses at great length ; at the present 
late period of the Session, they are only prepared to report the 
Minutes of the Evidence taken before them, together with several 
documents : and they earnestly recommend to the House that the 
Inquiry may be resumed early in the next Session. 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

Thb following selection is made not exactly according to the order 
in wbich it is published, but for the sake of shewing the contra- 
riety of opinions given by the several parties : — 

Olivles Gilbert, J^sq. a Member of tbe Committee, examined. 

What is your opinion of the policy of the present law, in grant- 
ing patents upon abstract principles t — ^The object of the pre- 
sent law of patents is to excite ingenaity ; there must be en- 
couragement held out to persons by the community, to exert 
ttieir talents tor the benefit of the public. 

What is your opinion in respect to principles being the object 
of patents ?'-—I cooeeive that the invention of a principle is 
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a mucli greater atcliievementy and much more likely to produce 
^reat public benefits than the invention ot any mode of apply- 
ing a principle already known ; I therefore think that d /ar- 
Hart, there should be protection given, and encouragement held 
out to the discoverers of new principles^ and that they should 
be secured to their inventors for the legal nuinber of years, 
but always assuming that some practical mode of applying them 
to useful purposes make apart of his invention, and is included 
in the specification, and then I think that the inventor should liot 
lose the benefit of his temporary monopoly in consequence of 
another or even a better mode of application being discovered. 

What is your opinion of the expediency of appointing a coin-' 
mission, composed of scientific men and lawyeriS, to e:tailune & 
specification before it is enrolled, to ensure the patentee from 
having his patent afterwards impugned ? — I think it would be 
highly expedient that some person or persons mdte competefkt to 
judge of scientific matters and inventions than the Attorney 
General, from the course of his ordinary parsuits, are in general 
to be found, should be called to hb assistance ; but I would not 
preclude either party from any subsequent legal remed he may 
choose to adopt. 

Do you not consider it might be beneficial that a cotnmission 
should be appointed to examine a specification before it id en- 
roUedy in order to see whether the discovery is snffidently de- 
scribed or not ? — I have stated that it would be highly expedient 
to assist the Attorney General in such cases, and ei^pecially when 
any points are disputed ; but I Would not have the determina- 
tion in such cases preclude peifsons from pfoeeetBug to a court 
of law. 

You would not have a commission then to ihquire Whether t1«e 
specification really agreed with the invention or iiot J — So far as 
it went to guide the opinion of the Attorney General as tO gtfent- 
ing patents at all, and to whom they should be gratnted, I think 
a commission would be highly useful ; but I entirely dissent froni 
any opinion which would give authority to such decisions, so as 
to preclude persons from recovering afterwards in a court of law. 
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Do you not tliink it desirable that a commission in some cases 
should be appointed? — ^Yes. 

Would it not be desirable that the evidence taken before the 
commissioners should be perpetuated so as to be produced in 
a court of law, in any case where the patent should be impugned 
in order to enable the patentee to defend his invention? — I 
should not have the least objection, if it were practicable. 

What IS your opinion of the policy of the law which vitiates 
a patent, if one feature of the invention, described in the spe- 
cification, is proved to have been known before the pealing of 
the patent? — I think that the rule of law which vitiates the 
whole of a patent in consequence of a partial defect, is inexpe- 
dient, unless fraud can be proved. 

.If it should be found convenient to make an alteration in the 
present law, do you think that a tribunal of scientific men would 
better decide the validity of a patent, than if it was tried in a 
court of justice? — It must frequently happen in a court of law, 
that neither the counsel nor the jury are qualified, by their pre- 
vious knowledge, to decide on such cases, and consequently, men 
of general science, acquainted with the subjects in dispute, must 
be more competent to forming accurate judgments in respect to 
them ; but I am not aware how a tribunal of such persons could 
be formed, unless it was done through the medium of a refer- 
ence. The definition of a man of science, would seem to be a 
matter of no small difficulty. 

Do you think it would be convenient to have a commission of 
scientific men, and not a jury? — ^With respect to a commission 
of scientific men, I certainly think they would be more compe- 
tent to decide, but public opinion would probably not be so con- 
^fident of their exemption from bias from esprit de corps ^ perhaps 
from influence, as in the case of our ordinary tribunals. 

What is your opinion of the policy of allowing a person to 
take out a patent for an invention communicated to him by a 
foreigner, and excluding him from taking out a patent for an 
invention communicated by a British subject ? — I am of opinio^ 
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ibat it should be lawful for a person to take out a patent for an 
invention communicated to bim by a British subject, provided^ 
of course, that it appeared the communication was Toluntary. 

Will you state your opinion as to the propriety of allowing 
persons to take out a patent for a shorter period, paying a pro- 
portionate smaller fee ? — I should think the fees of ][)atents 
cannot be made proportionate to the importance of the inven- 
tion, and consequently it may be advantageous to allow indivi^ 
duals judging for themselves, to secure a monopoly of less than 
fourteen years, on paying diminished fees. 

Might it not be advisable to make different regulations for 
the different sorts of inventions, separating, for instance, the 
mechanical from the chemical discoveries? — I think it would. 



Mr. Mark Isambard Brunei, called in ; and examined. 

You are an engineer ? — I am. 

Will you have the goodness to state any views you may 
have with respect to patents, or the patent laws ? — ^I know very 
iittle of the patent laws ; I have had several patents myself. I 
think that patents are like lottery offices, where people run with 
great expectations, and enter any thing almost ; and if they 
were very cheap, there would be still more obstacles in the 
way of good ones. I think the expense of patents should be 
][>retty high in this country, or else if it is low you will have 
hundreds of patents more yearly, and you would obstruct very 
much the valuable pursuits. 

' Do you conceive that 500/. is not too much ? — ^That is too 
dear ; I think that the expense of three patents* is too dear ; 
there are very few that take them from that circumstance ; 
they imagine that it is enough to have a patent for England, 
and they think it is of very little use to have a patent for 
Ireland. 

Vol.. IV.— StCOMD Skbiis. n 
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Could you suggest any means by which this too great facility 
of granting patents might be remedied otherwise than by the 
expense? — It^is very difficult; it would be a very desirable 
thing to give more time to improve the invention, and then to 
come with a complete specification. 

Do any means occur to you of protecting the applicant for a 
patent during the interval after he has applied for a patent and 
before the patent is sealed ? — ^What is called a caveat is one 
of the means of doing that, and it has some effect, because then 
notice is given if another person comes to solicit a patent, if it 
can be detected in the head of that patent, that it has a similar 
object with that for which another person has taken a patent 
who has already entered a caveat. The caveat might be a little 
more extensive than it is, because if you change the name of 
the thing, it escapes the observation of the officers, and the two 
patents both go on ; but if they are alike, there is a stop di- 
rectly of the second. They are called befors the Attorney 
General, who hears both sides, and he says to the second, you 
are like the other, and therefore first come first served. 

Have you considered whether it would be advantageous to 
have a commission of persons appointed to examine the speci- 
fications ? — ^I think it would .|}e a very good thing ; I should 
imagine that it would be an object for that commission to re- 
ceive a rough outline of the invention, and to give the inventor 
a year or two to improve his machine, and then he may come 
again to the commission, and deliver a specification with all 
the improvements he has made during that time ; that, I think, 
would be desirable. 

Do you agree with the last witness in recommending that 
the patents should not be issued before the specification is 
ready, but that the certification should be contained in the 
patent when it is issued ? — ^I see no inconvenience in that. 

Are there any particular points with .respect to patent or 
patent laws upon which you could give the Committee any in- 
formation ?-^Nothing occurs to me. 
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What do you think of the present mle of law, that the pa- 
tents cannot be given for an abstract principle ? — I think that 
is wise, and ought to remain as it is ; it would be danger- 
ous to grant a patent merely upon a principle. 

Supposing a person to have discovered a valuable principle,' 
sliould he not be entitled to some remuneration from those that 
tarrj it into effect ? — Of course. 

Supposing any person should discover a means of mak- 
ing that principle useful to the public, would it not be right 
that the person who discovered the principle should have some 
compensation ? — Certainly. 

But yon think that the person is not entitled to any patent 
right for the discovery of a principle, unless he has discovered 
some mode of carrying it into effect ? — ^No, as a principle it is 
of no use whatever ; it may remain ages, as steam has remained 
ages, unused. 

Are you aware of any valuable inventions for which patents 
have been granted, that have been lost upon some technical 
point ? — ^I cannot specify any one in particular, but it is gene- 
rally known that there are such cases, and a great hardship it 
is, when, for a trifling flaw, a patent is set aside ; I have had to 
support my own right in one instance ; I took out a patent for 
an improvement, and I specified the thing altogether ; I could 
not maintain my action, because I was told I ought to have 
specified and defined what preceded, and what was my im- 
provement ; now, every body could know what existed before, 
and they might have used it, but it was very hard for me to lose 
the patent because that was not exactly specified according to 
the law. 

Have you considered BiKy remedy for that inconvenience ? — 
There would be no inconvenience whatever in allowing the pa- 
tent to stand good, because any one might take the preceding 
part, without infringing the patent. 

Yon are aware that if a person specifies any thing old in 
patents he loses his patent ; do you se any objection to that? — 
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There is a §^eat hardship in that, if it is a thbg which does ia 
fact set his patent aside^ then of coarse it ought to fall ; hut if 
it is a trifling thing, he ought to haye the henefit of the remain- 
der. It is a thing which nohody can guard against, hecause 
no inventor can know the thousands of patents that have pre- 
ceded. 

When a patent has heen infringed, what remedy has the pa- 
tentee I — An injunction against the supposed infringer ; hut if 
he closes his doors, you have great difficulty to get a know- 
ledge of what he has done : the person says, My invention ia 
not like yours, and I will not show it, hecause there are impor- 
tant things in it. 

Upon the whole, do you think the patent laws are beneficial 
to the public ? — ^Very much so. 

What is your opinion as to the period of fourteen years ? — It 
is a great deal for some, and not enough for some others ; I shall 
lose probably six years before I come to make any thing of my 
present patent. 

Are you aware of the practice in France, with respect to the 
period of time that is granted ? — ^Yes ; that is better. 

Can you suggest any better plan than that ? — Perhaps there 
might be better plans for this country. 

Do you think it would be desirable to allow a longer time for 
muturing the invention, before putting in the specification ?-— 
I think it would ; if a longer time was allowed for an invention 
to be matured, the fee might be increased without any bad 
consequence. 

Would you increase the time beyond fourteen years ?-^-I 
think that might be done, in some cases. 

In whom would you leave the discretion of giving a longer 
period ? — ^That is a difficulty which I am not capable of rer 
moving. 

Should the longer period be given by way of extension of 
the old period, or as an original period ?-^I think it ought to 
be an extension of the patent. 
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Woidd yoK think it desirable tliat a nnun migbt take out a 
patent for a shorter period than fourteen years ? — ^Ves. 

In that case do you think he ought to pay a smaller fee I — 
Yes. 

The establishment of a commission has been mentioned as 
one of the propositions for the regulation of patents ; do not 
you conceive that there would be much objection to a com<^ 
mission of that description^ arising from the jealousies that 
would subsist ? — ^Very great ; if the invention could be laid 
before them, without knowing from whom it comes, it would be 
very desirable. 

Do you think that in most cases parties could be brought to 
agree in the appointment of referees ? — It would then be par-* 
tial ; because each party would of course name as many of his 
friends as he could. 

Do not you conceive that the Secretary of State might ap- 
point pro re naia eonmussions of proper persons that would be 
satisfactory, upon the whole, to the public ? — I have not thought 
enough of that ; it is a serious question to answer. 

What is your opinion as to the present mode of tr3ring the 
validity of a patent by a jnry?«-^I have frequently said, that I 
migbt as well toss for the fiE^ of a patent ; it ia an intricate 
question for a jury, and in many cases it is quite unintelligible 
to them. 

In such cases would not the appointment of a tribunal com- 
posed of scientific men, be very desirable ^^-Certainly it would 
be a very good thing ; for example, one might say that the Royal 
Society would be a proper tribunal. 

Do you conceive that the chance of having a patent fairly 
tried is greater with a special jury than with a common juryj? — 
I thinjc it is better/ but if It is to be decided by a jury, it 
would be much better that it should be by some persons in the 
profession ; at any rate it should be by competent persons. 
Is not the number of such competent persons so limited, that 
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the cboo^g them would almost amount to appointing a com- 
mission ? — Certainly, that might be so. 

Do you conceive that many persons are deterred from taking 
out patents by the insecurity of the present law ? — I think it is 
a great discouragement 

Do you think that more people will depend upon secresy than 
upon patents ? — Probably so. 

And in that case many good inventions are probably lost to 
the public ? — ^Yes. 

What are the prices of patents in France ? — ^I think it is 
1,500 francs for fourteen years. 

Do you consider that too low a price ? — For France it is very 
well, but for this country it would be too low. 
. What would be your opinion of giving a power to the Secre- 
tary of State or some other authority, to direct the specification 
to be concealed in certain cases ? — I do not know what is the 
motive for concealing it ; if it is on behalf of the inventor, that 
is some reason, but if it is to prevent its going abroad it is of 
no use, because if it is good it will soon make its way, and if it 
is not it is of no consequence. 

Is not that the mode adopted in France ? — It is ; but it is not 
that liberal principle which ezbts in this country. 

Is any inconvenience found to result from it in France ? — I am 
not aware. 

May it not operate with gpreat injustice upon individuals who, 
not knowing of the patent on account of its secrecy, may be ex- 
pending sums of money in accomplishing the same'thing? — That 
is a great inconvenience. 

Could you communicate it sufficiently to the public to enable 
them to avoid pirating the invention, without at the same time 
enabling them to make it ? — Certunly not ;- because if a man 
gets two or three things, he will find out the remainder. 

What do you think of the policy of allowing a patent to be 
taken out for an invention communicated by a foreigner, and ex- 
cluding a person from taking out a patent for an invention com- 
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municated to him by a British subject ? — I think it would be 
better if it were the same in both cases. 

Is there any inconvenience in the present law which limits the 
number of persons interested in a patent to the number of five? — 
That is a commercial question, to which I cannot give any 
opinion ; I think it would be mischievous to extend it without a 
limitation. 



Mr. Charles Few^ called in ; and examined. 

Are you conversant with the practice of taking out letters 
patent ? — I have taken out several. 

Do you agree in the opinion which was given by the last wit- 
ness, as to the expediency of the Attorney General appointing 
assessors or commissioners to examine the matter of the peti- 
tion, before he recommends it to be passed ? — I entirely concAir 
with him on the efficacy and the propriety of a commission, in- 
stead^of the present mode ; because the practice before the At- 
torney General is little better than a farce at present ; I would 
allow every person that chuses to take the risk and expense, 
apply for a patent and have that patent, in case no caveat is 
entered against him. In case of a caveat, I would have it come 
before the Attorney General or a barrister to be appointed, who 
should be the head of a commission, which might easily be 
formed of scientific and practical men* When Mr. Howard was 
obtaining his patent, we attended before the Attorney General 
and Mr. Constant, who was soliciting a high pressure patent, 
I believe, we were heard before Sir Vicary Gibbs, and he stated 
that he was so satisfied that Mr. Howard's patent was the same 
in effect as Mr. Constant's, that he would. not allow them to run 
on together, and therefore suspended ours ; we had to wait till 
his specification was in (I believe six months), and when we 
saw his specification, it was as little like as need be, and we 
obtained our patent. 
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Mr. Aikin also stated, that be thought it would be desirable 
that a commission should be appmnted to examine the specifica- 
tion, in order to ascertain^whether it is a sufficient specification ; 
do you concur with him in that ? — ^Upon that point, I differ with 
him entirely ; I think it ought to be at the risk of the party put- 
ting in his own specification ; but I would leave the sufficiency 
of that specification to be decided not by the courts of law, but 
by a commission. If a patent was granted, and any person 
wished to set aside that patent, he should do it by a petition to 
the Great Seal ; and that petition should be referred to a com- 
mission, who should decide it. 

You would not have the validity of a patent tried by a jury ? — 
Certainly not ; for very frequently they can know nothing about 
what they so try. 

Then you would confine the operations of the commission to 
cases in which the patent is in dispute ? — Certainly ; there are 
many objections occur to me at the moment to Mr. Aikin's plan ; 
the commission ought to have the patented article brought before 
them perfect, not be themselves bound to be present at the ope- 
rations ; suppose it is an improvement in a diving bell, or an 
improvement in a ship's cable, or an improvement in some col- 
liery, are the commissioners to go into the diving bell, or are 
they to witness the efficacy of the cable, or go down into the col- 
liery ; if I choose to risk my money in a patent, that is my look- 
out ; I cannot agree with Mr. Aikin as to the expense of obtain- 
ing a patent being small ; I think it should be a pretty heavy 
sum, and I would have the inventor protected from the moment 
he made his affidavit and petitioned for his patent> but I would 
make the first payment somewhat heavy, to show that he was in 
earnest; I would give him six months to deposit his specification, 
and I would also give to the same commissioners, in case that 
specification appeared defective, and they thought bona fide it 
was an error of his in making the omission the power of allow- 
ing him to amend the specification. 
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To whom would you have the inventor apply originally 
To the Attorney General or to the Secretary of State. 

Would you abridge the period between the applioation for the 
patent and the sealing of it ? — The period would not be rery 
material, if the patent right was protected from the time of peti- 
tioning for the same ; the fees payable at the Privy Seal Office 
and the other offices may be as well all paid at once. 

Supposing the expense of taking out a patent to remain as it 
is, is it your opinion that it would be better that the party apply- 
ing should at once pay that sum than that he should pay it 
through the variety of offices through which he now pays it ? — 
jl es« 

Would you increase the fee upon patents I — ^Yes ; I would 
have it such a sum as would pay the commissioners ; there is no 
reason why they should not be paid by the patentee ; he ought 
to pay the expense of the commission by which he is protected ; 
I think that the commissioners should be the ultimate judges ; 
I would never have the validity of a patent tried by a jury ; on 
a trial witnesses come and state, that they have read the spe- 
cification, and that the thing can be carried into execution in 
the easiest manner ; then others, on the opposite side, depose 
that it cannot be done ; and the judge knows notlung about it 
'more than the witnesses state, and the jury less ; that is the way 
in which patent rights are tried ; we are just on the eve of clos- 
ing Mr. Howard's patent, and we are going to have three issuea 

■ 

tried, which will cost a thousand pounds at least, perhaps twice 
that sum. 

When you say you would rather increase than diminish the 
fees, do you allude to the separate fees for the three countries, 
or woidd you make one patent to stand good for all the three 
countries, putting one sum upon' the' whole t — ^I see no. objection 
*tothat, except that the fees belong to the different Secretaries 
of State of 'England, of Ireland, and of Scotland, they must be 
provided for and apportioned somehow or other ; one patent 

VpL. IV. — Second Series. • 
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would be jast as good if it extended to the three kingdoins ; 

bat my attention has not been before called to the subject. 

. From your experience, do you not believe that any patentee 

who is sincere about the sort of patent thfit he means to take out, 

would rather pay double the fees that he does at present, if he 

xould be allowed to pay them all at once and instantly secure 

his patent right, instead of being detained three months, during 

.ihe whole of which time he is never safe ? — ^I think the present 

-^delay: ia decidedly objectionable ; it depends upon the illness oif 

the Chancellor, or his absence from business, or the Attorney 

^General's engagements ; and I think a patent ought to be pro- 

tected from the moment the person presents his petition. 

Are you prepared to suggest any plan for the composition of 

(i9ueli a con^missioA Jrrrl thbk it should be composed of chemi- 
,cal men, and men acquainted with mechanics, and a barrister. 
. J, ^ould, t);e decision of such a tribunal give general satisfac- 
tion ? — I am not sure that it would, but it would be a more sen- 
sibleone than ^he, present] and I am sure the present mode 
^ever can give satisfaction. I quite concur in the suggestion 
,]^r« Aikin piade as to protecting improvements after the patent 
.ia obtained, because, at present if you deviate in consequence of 
fi|(lp»96qnent improvements very considerably from your specifi- 
cation, a judge will be very apt to say you are not working 
.yourself on the patent you have got, and hence infer that you 
.are to be taken as admitting it does not answer the end intended. 
.If those subsequent improvements, as they were bona fide made, 
were allowed to be appended to the specification, so as to run 
concurrently with the patent, it would be good for the public 
and good for the patentee. 

_, Would you make it compulsory upon him?— -No, I would 
make it permissive ; and in doing that it should protect him. 
.With regard to Mr. Aikin's proposal of keeping the specifica- 
tions secret, I think there would be more jnischief done by close 
specificationB tha^ by open specifications. 
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The Committee haye been informed that cases occur not an- 
frequently in which for the first ten years of a patent very little 
profit is derived from the invention, but that during the last 
three or four years it begins to be very beneficial ; in such cases 
as those would yon recommend a power of extending the pa- 
tent? — I would in all cases leave it to be extended for another 
sevien years ; at present we must go to Parliament to get it ex- 
tended, which is very expensive. 

TV) whom would you give the power of extending it? — ^A 
commission of which I would have the Attorney General iiit the 
head. 

It has been stated; that if a man has obtained a patent for 
an invention and not carried that invention into effect, it would 
be desirable to set that patent aside after three years of noa 
usage of the invention ; do you consider that there would be any 
advantage in that ? — ^I think it would be for the benefit of the 
public that it should be so. 

■ You consider it inconvenient to the public that patents should 
be kept in suspence for inventions that are not used ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Are you satisfied iu your own mind that great inconvenience 
would result from considerably reducing the expenses now ne- 
cessary for taking out patents ? — ^I am quite satisfied about it, 
even with the present expense there are so many trifling patents 
taken out. If the fee was much higher, parties that are now 
taking out patents for little speculative things that do not 
auswer, would not take them out. They act something like 
the dog in the manger ; they prevent the public from benefiting 
by the invention, or improvements on it for fourteen years 
and yet do not benefit themselves. 

Do you think that one patent should extend to the three 
kingdoms ? — ^I rather think it should. 

Do you not believe that many persons conceal their inven- 
tions only because if they go for a patent they must give it in 
such a way to the public, as that others can instantly jplrate 
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them, and that men work in private in preference ? — I think 
it is very likely, hut I do not know it of my own knowledge. 

Can you give the Committee any idea of the average expense 
6f protecting a patent ? — It is very uncertain ; the patentee 
files a hill in Chancery for an injunction, on the hearing of 
which the Chancellor either retains the hill for a year, leaving 
the plaintiff at liherty to hring an action, or directs issue, hi 
either event a trial at law is the consequence, thd expense of 
which is very xmcertain, hut very great, and after the trial the 
party, if successful, has again to return to the Court of Chancery, 
and ohtain a reference to one of the Masters to inquire into the 
profits made hy the infringement, after which the cause comes 
on for further directions and is finally disposed of. 



* Mr. Wm. Newton called in ; and examined. 

What is your profession? — I am a patent agent, and machine 
draftsman. 

Do you conceive that much inconvenience arises to a paten- 
tee^ from the length of time that elapses hetween his applica- 
tion for a patent, and ohtaining the Great Seal to it ? — ^There 
are many inconveniences arise from that circumstance ; frequent- 
ly his invention is superseded ; that happens from various 
causes ; one cause I consider to he the irregularity with which 
the documents are delivered from the Secretary of State's 
Office. I have frequently known that those papers which have 
been sent first, have heen delivered last; that many hoxes 
of papers have heen sent to the King, and retained for weeks 
together ; and I have known instances in which the warrants 
and the hills have heen kept for some months under peculiar 
circumstances. His Majesty either heing indisposed or greatly 
occupied, I presume, with other business. During. the whole of 
that time the patent is stationary, and the patentee has no. pro- 
tection till the Great Seal is appended to:the patent. 

What is the usual time that elapses before the patent: is 
sealed ? — I can scarcely state any usual time for cthe delivery 
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of the papers from the King; we begin to look for ihem 
after a week, bnt it is very seldom thvit^rwe get them so 
soon. I refer to the two stages of the patent, the King^s wai^ 
rant, and His sign manual to the bill. 'There is another thing 
which is productive of inconvenience, which is the repeated 
journies that the agent's clerk has to those of^ces, which induce 
him frequently to stay away three or four days, not apprehending 
diat anything will -be ready, and some other agents perhaps, 
more vigilant than }iimself, get their papers forward ; and I 
have known instances in which patents have jumped one over 
another, to the prejudici^ of the first applicant. 

• How would you. propose to secure the patentee from piracy, 
during the time between his first application and the sealing of 
the patent ?-^I . think it would be very desirable to append a 
eK>rt of specification to his petition, in the first instance ; and 
that from the date of presenting that petition he should have the 
priority of right. 

- Then you would not have him apply till he had matured his 
invention?— I think it is very objectionable that a man should 
apply for a patent upon a vague idea, which he has not at all 
matured. It is frequently the case, that he has to make out an 
invention about the time that his specification is due ; in fact, in 
many instances the subject is not absolutely invented till within 
a day or two before the inrolment of the specification. 

Does not that happen from the circumstance that the inven- 
tor is afraid of being forestalled? — Frequently so; I have 
known many instances in my own practice, of an inventor decli- 
ning to pursue any experiments, and waiting till the last mo- . 
ment, till another person has specified an invention bearing a 
similar title. - In one instance I travelled from Nottingham to 
London on purpose to see a specification that was inrolled on a 
certain day, not. daring to inrol the specification I was engaged 
upon, till we had seen that which had the precedency. Ours 
was due the next day. 

J Is not a patent frequently vitiated by the. disclosures of work- 
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menf — ^If the workmen are not faithAil to their employer, it is ; 
but the mere exposure to workmefa, I consider to be experi- 
menting, and in consequence would not vitiate the patent ; but 
advantages may be taken by workmen, and the thing may be 
communicated elsewhere, and in some cases that has been done 
and the invention publicly used, before the Great Seal was ap- 
pended, so as to destroy the patent. 

How would you remedy that? — By the mode which I pro- 
posed, that when you present your petition, you shall deposit a 
specification incorporatbg the leading features of your object, 
what one may call the principled, sufficient to render it ob- 
vious that you have a certain intention, that you mean to do so 
and so. 

Do you conceive there would be any difficulty, when the in- 
ventor afterwards proceeded to give in his perfect specification, 
in identifybg the thing which he should then describe with the 
original draft of it? — ^I should think if there was any mode of 
exatnining and approving this ultimate specificiation, the corres- 
pondence of the two would be evident, and it should be alto- 
gether rejected if it was not upon the principles of the former 
one. 

Do not you think there would be great difficulty in identifying 
th^ description given in the last specification with the original 
draft? — That would depend upon the pursuits of the persons to 
whom it was submitted ; a board constituted of gentlemen 
versed in mechanical miitt^s, would see at once whether the 
second specification followed entirely the principles set forth in 
the first. : 

-Woiild it not be very etoy, in the first instance, to give in so 
gi^eral a description as to include a vast variety of particular 
descriptions that might be suggested by him afterwards? — ^It 
would be possible to da so, but I should think such a specifica- 
tion would be rejected' at once as not conveymg suitable infor-^ 
mation to grant a patent upon. 
-Thai you would propose that' the specification, in the first 
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instance, should be precise ?— -Yes ; I think it should he a.pf^^ 
Uminary specification, snch as I hare myself tendered to the 
French government. 

Are you acquainted with the French law of patents ?— I ana 
tolerably well acquainted with the progress of patents in France. 

Will you state what is the course of proceeding in France, on 
applying for a patent ? — The course of proceeding in France is 
to deposit the specification with the petition and other papers 
called the Precis Ferbal, which immediately upon depositing 
you take a certificate for ; you then pay one half of the govem- 
ment charges, which vary according to the length of dme for 
which you solicit your patent ; you immediately take the certi- 
ficate and get it inroUed, for which you pay a small sum, and 
that gives your patent precedency of all others that shall fol*- 
low, even if another for the same subject came in the course of 
an hour ; and that is the reason why it has been deemed expe- 
dient sometimes to deposit a preliminary specification which 
shall not contain all the particulars that might be ultimately 
called for. 

How soon is the party obliged to put in his ultimate specifir 
cation in France? — It is possible that they would grant the patent 
apon that preliminary specification, if he did not take care to 
have a better one inserted, but if the consultive board, upoa 
opening those papers, which are all sealed till they come before 
them, find that the specification is not satisfactory, they call for 
further information, and then a more perfect specification is 
delivered. 

When you say if the specification is not satisfactory, do you 
mean, if it is not sufficient to describe the invention Frr-Exactly. . 

Is there any examination, by scientific persons, of the specir 
fication, with a view of ascertaining whether it gives a correct 
description of the inv^ention ! — There is. an examination before 
scientific persons, who constitute what are called The Consaltivf 
Board, and that examination has several objects, perhaps not 
the primary one of observing whether the specification ia full 8^4 
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complete; but on^ object is to ascertain whether the invcntioil 
is original so far as they know; If it has been pahlished in any 
printed book, they will refuse the grant, and on refusing the 
grant will i^turn the fees paid. 

.' Does not the other point come under their consideration ? — ^ 
It does certainly ; but I should suppose where there may. be 
many patedts, that point would be very likely to be slighted; 
because sometimes I have myself inroUed a specificaJtion 
that has contained a very long account of a very elaborate 
machine, and a great many drawings ; and it would be very dif'' 
fiicult for'gentlemen to sit over those drawings and consider all 
the bearings of the different pieces of the mechanism connected 
with it ; and therefore, I think, they would take it for granted 
that it is a correct description'; it appears to be clearly 
described, and accordingly take it to be a good specification. 

Are patents in France ever set aside after they have been 
granted, on the ground that the description is not sufficient ?-— 
ram not aware, but I should think it could not be so ; because 
in Franqe, a patent is open to have all improvements added and 
all amendments made during the whole period, upon paying a 
small fee ; and perhaps a year or two after, when an inventor 
lias made a sufficient number of experiments, he applies for a 
patent of Prefectionmenty as they call it, and then he inrols his 
amended specification, and whatever the consultive board ap- 
Jjroves of, as falling within the range "of the first claim and en- 
tirely belonging to it, they grant as part of the original patent, 
on paying a trifling fee. 

' po you think that would be an improvement in the practice 
in England ?— I think it would be highly desirable in Eiigland ; 
tiecaiise I have known many instances in which the patentee, not 
being ]^ble to pursue his experiments and^consthict his machinery 
befc^re the inrolment of his specification. Has ultimately found 
that h6 was deficient in parts, and has been obliged to go 
through the whole process of obtaining patents for the three 
kingdoms again. 
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• WQttld yon enabie ^rni, 1^ appUciftionto t¥Q Pi^tent .OAo«» 
to fluid bb now (disootrery to hia fopmeir pi^teot |r7riQertai«l]f, 
) would. . 

And would y^u h&ye It eoiioiBYesiii witk th« «xifiltiog pc^9t Wr 
Yoo ; I Iff 11 iliLte «a wtanco In point A gootl^nanii in J^r- 
mixigbi^m^ bai iMfily invented » Tet y ulgeIUQu^ mii^Q^, for tl^e 
nmniifactttre of aill^ buttonsy Donfiief ed of ooiiraeof nWQy movon 
laedta and parts ; and one part of Ihe pro/ees? wfts to iotTOd\L^ 
small discs tbrougb a little opening like tbe opening .tl^rougb 
whidi) you would piisb a letter ial^ {^ bo^:; Hq ba9 9Pw, l^alf 
a year after tbe iacolment of bis spocifi<^atio9, di^o^vQr^d a mo4o 
of intrcdudo^ slips of metal, wbkh be oan out ptf in tbis v^-- 
cbiue witbout tbe difficulty of feadbg in ibe disos^ by band, for 
wluisbbe basnoif been oblige^ to tajke another patent, w)tfch 
10 not yet specified ; and be is paying all tbe Snglkb fe^s agaipf 
U: iiappfined that he was enabled to put in on a€ao«nt of this 
invention into bis Scotch patent ; and bis {risb patent, frpin tho 
jHddionsness of the process of obtaining H, has not yet b/^ea^ 
gifantod ; and thierefore he will bo eoablod to inooiporato both 
iSL one thcore. 

With respect to tbe oovunission foir the <ei(aioination of pati^atf 
|a FraneOf do you know bow the board is constituted ? — ^I b^« 
lieve, by appointaient of tbe ^yernment ; but tht^t ) lam not 
fMMiliva of ; I Icnow that Monsieor Smpin, who is il foU hn^wn 
)ifai}osoQh^« 10 a monvb^ of tbe board? bel^noo \ hiive cpirrer 
3fwtod$d: wMh him i^o» aome points ooi^ie^tod M>^Hh ^h^ prsiefioo 
Af |b# bo£vod. 

Do you know whether tbe decisions of that hP9i*4 b/^ve ]^e^ 
^fBoraily satiofsietory t(» parties applying £wr patontf? fts iNi} as 
the public ? — ^I believe, they put the most libera^ ^nstractioii 
■{wn 4lungS9 Mid itbey gnaiit the ptlent sftatodly at tho vs^ of 
Ihe appliofinl;, nod; hddbag themselves aaswioxablo lor \m repro^ 

Have you heard that any complaints have been Bfttde of ^m 
- Vof,. IV.— Seconp Serim w ■ ■ 
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tiality ?— ^No ; I think they would not he partial ; there are too 
many of them to suppose that there could be any connivance 
that would be unhandsome ; and I am not aware of there having 
been any complaints that were worth considering. 

Do you consider that a board of that kind would be benefit 
cial in this country ? — I think it would, if composed of gentle- 
men who are not actually manufacturers or operative engineers ; 
but who have been, and who are well acquainted with scientific 
matters. 

Are there* any French patents set aside on account of in- 
sufficiency in the description of the invention ? — I should appre- 
hend very few, in consequence of the ease with which a defect 
of that sort might be amended. 

Supposing an insufficient description is given purposely, with a 
view of misleading the public, how is it likely to be amended ? — 
Then I conceive that the parties could only maintain that as the 
matter of their invention which they have described. If they 
have described a great many other things which are of no use, 
or that are not new, that does not as in England affect the vali- 
dity of the patent. If there are twenty things claimed in the 
patent, and nineteen of them should turn out to be old, the 
twentieth still stands its ground without overturning the patent, 
which I think would be exceedingly desirable here. 

Is it not the practice in some instances in France that the 
specification should be concealed ?-^-I am not positive upon that 
point, it is an expensive thing to gain access to a specification, 
but I have seen specifications through my agent, who has 
taken me to the office. 

What is the expense of inspecting a specification ? — ^Perhaps 
two or three pounds. 

But you are. not aware of any case in which the specification 
of a patent has been entirely concealed firom the public ? — I 
think I have heard of such things, but I am not competent to 
'speak to the fact. 

Do you think it is a common practice ? — No, I should think 
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not, as a number of the specifications of Friench inventions are 
published by the Society at Paris for the Encouragement of 
Arts. 

Then the moment a man has made an application for a pa- 
tent, his invention is secured to him ? — He secures whatever the 
board chooses ultimately to grant to him ft*om that moment. 

Is there any precautionary step that a person can take in 
France before his views are completely matured, in order to 
secure priority ? — ^Nothing whatever, but the preliminary speci- 
fication which I have described. 

Then he must in fact have gone through probably, in most 
cases, a course of experiments before he can put in & specifi- 
cation? — ^He must absolutely have accomplished something 
that looks like an invention on paper. 

Do you think it would be expedient to mend the law in this 
country so as to make it similar to that of France in that re- 
spect ? — I think it would. 

Is it not generally understood that the French specifications 
are concealed ? — I do not know what may be the common un- 
derstanding ; I know it is not the fact. I believe the specifi- 
cations are not shewn but through a petition, and that causes 
^he thing to be expensive. 

Is the petition in most cases granted as of course ? — I believe 
it is of course to a native, but not to a foreigner. I gained 
access to the specification of an invention which I was anxious 
to see, because the invention had been stolen from a printbg 
machine which I sent over, and applied to another purpose, (a 
power loom,) and therefore I was anxious to see it in order that 
I might stop the same thing happening here in England, which 
I did when a patent was applied for here, for the improved 
power loom. 

In the case of a patent being infringed where the specifica- 
tion is concealed, how is the satisfactory evidence given to the 
court as to what the original invention was ? — ^I presume that 
the patentee produces his patent which has the copy of his 
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spitclfioation apj^end^d lo it r^gullsiriy seeidd and iigmed by the 
j^tt)^r atithoritieSi 

In that case, does his specification at once become pubiie ? 
«^i suppose it do^. 

ha Fnuicv, hoTT mahy ctmmissiaiieni are theife?*^ dto aot 
kno# ; there ai^d, I thmk^ tdn or more^ 

Is St an answer to ao objection agaltisi a patent in France^ 
that ib^ prodesB -ins b^h examined by those eotiimis^oners, 
aifd that thii pieitent faeis been granted accordingly f-*-^Th& com* 
mission sit for the purpose of ex^unihing the petition Und speei- 
f^tlon, ahd they teport upon it ; which report, if f($vourable 
causes the patent to be issued' ; but if unfavourable, from a 
defedtiiie specification, generally talis for further informlition. 

Supposing a patent is attacked in a court of justice^ is it an 
atih^r to that attack^ that the eommisdoners have inyestigated 
it ahd have granted the patent, and that therefore any objec- 
tion to it is precluded ? — ^No ; I believe the comoU^ioners do not 
fake any sath responsibility upon thsmselVes, and I do not 
thihkil would be expeditot that they should dodo; I think 
thdl that which tie coAimf sston^ro do is tailtamount to that 
Which the Attorney ^General here btight to do ^ he reports that 
he has examined this subject, and thinks it will b^ for 4h^ be- 
M((fit oi the country that the King should granta patent ; whcribas 
yft all know that the Attorney General b otiiei-wise ocdupi(;df 
ftftd that he i^ not at all acquainted mth any merlB than the 
t»etiti<oii. 

^ llildtt you cohoeive It is no diefence to the pat^ntbe hi^solf^ 
i6 bliy, that this ha6 i>een examined by the commission ? — I 
tte^lif n6^e at all ; because, if it i^as^ no patent bould be ov^-» 
l\h^^ upon alfty grouhds ; for thfe oommission^s hetving a^ 
warded the application, and a patent having been granted > 
W<[>^ld, tlp^ those l^unds, be edt^ished as a good oae ; 
Whe^stf it fVi^tt^ivtly happens that^ either bteeause the thing 
haft \mti used b^ore^ or has been published befoie, or upon 
Woih xyiXm ground, It is overturtted* 
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Are .fpdtfcnts -efier tyrertiinied^ u^oii the jproundof thdkr hot 
bciiif 8ii£cteiitly deMHbed ?M[ think tdiat nchr^r ttui hoi i 
§[rlGhihd^ beeame it would be kndwn in tfao p^Ogkvss %it the 
ittveetigation tdmt suoh Wdidd foe likely to be a ^eoikd elf op» 
^oeltion td it, and the paHies ^ii^^eiiM take eare t6 aaMsd iU 

Is that the cade in Enfiaild ?««^^o^ it eaniot bb the tnc in 
Ettglafad ; becauee^ in Fisanee, the ^ptei&catioa ib idwiTfe bpen^ 
to have a ridei: a^ipishded to it, whii^h iB a further eoqilmnatlbn 
oi the natter ; bat in England yoa.cahiot alter i sinfle lett«^ 
Whleli ybu may kytai hate itnerted in error ; I haie lately been 
obliged to go t^rer a patent a^t^ in #hidh theire Wat all error 
of a angle ktter only; it was the 'otird prcMng teteiid t)f 
dressing ; and I have been obliged to eolioit the patent agai». 

What «xpehs^ might that have tint you to ?-^The prindfial 
fete and stboipe being allowed^ I ehouid su);ipote it wiE alti* 
mately cost thirty dr flirty potmcb. 

Do you happen to kaoW whedier it is a bar to taking oitt & fd* 
tent in Ffaoeey if they know that tint patent is already in eadstettos 
in anoUiier eonntry ^<^No> that is nbt a. banier to taking oat d 
patdnt in France ; thete ie a tsonditioa thaty when yon take out 
a piatiint in France^ yOU shall not take out a patent aHy iwliedt 
else^ ei-, if yoik do, yotr pateal; in Ftatioe is vitiated ; tke bmmd 
hbppens in all Uie t)ther €ontiiieatal statei^ bat tha;t is got 
over with the greatest ease, betauib you employ yoai a^eot^ 
or your brothei', Or your frieialvaad so hn inveation runs 
thrdugh all the colintiiei, bogisning ih America and ochnihg to 
England^ thea Scotland, then ineland, thea Franfce, lMl»d^ 
Prussia^ Austria, and Busstia ; iand that is the iXNirse they 
gem^aliy take all the way, aader diffetenft ]laBite,be70]kd fing^ 
kad, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Before whiat tribunal is a piilent defended^ when it isiifrhig^ 
ed in France ? — I have mlderstodd it is befbre this €(mrt Boyi&li 

Is it trwd bs^ore a jury 1a—I believe it » ; but I am not suf- 
ficiently ae^oainted with the jkrooeedkigto te «BSWdr that qi»8^ 

tfOUw 
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' Istbe question referred to the commission? — ^No, to tlie)coarts ; 
I know that, because the courts have differed as to the inter- 
pretation of the laws of patents ; 'the court, in one part of the 
country, has decided one way, and the court, in another part, 
has occasionally decided in another ; for instance, it was first 
considered that the publication of an invention which should 
invalidate a patent, must be in the French language ; it was 
afterwards determined that, if it'was' published in any other 
language, and produced in France, it would vitiate the patent, 
and it'was ultimately asserted (but I do not know whether it 
was established as the law) that the mere inrolment of an in- 
vention in another country, where it was open to the examina- 
tion of the world, was a publication* 

What is your opinion of the protection afforded by a caveat ? 
—It affords scarcely any protection at all; it nierely gives the 
party notice when any one else is applying for a patent for any 
thing that involves even the same sort of expression in it ; for 
instance, if a man was applying for a patent for an improved 
loom for the weaving of fabrics made of fibrous materials, and 
he were to lodge a caveat ; if somebody else were to petition 
for a patent for preparing or spinning fibrous materials, it is a 
hundred to one but that the other party would have notice, 
upon the words fibrous materiala^ though the things are totally 
dissimilar even in their objects. 

Have you ever known a petition for a patent successfully re- 
Ssted, in consequence of notice which has been given ? — ^Yes, 
frequently, I have opposed patents myself, and they have been 
stopped upon producing sufficient evidence to the Attorney 
General or to the Solicitor General that we were in possession 
of the same secret ; they would of course refuse to grant a pa- 
tent to the petitioning party, on the ground of the invention not 
being exclusively in the possession of the applicant. 

Can you mention any' cases in which a patent has actually 
been refused upon such a ground ? — ^Yes ; I remember a patent 
applied for by Mr. Dickenson, for metallic buoys : Mr. Steb- 
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bing) of the dock-yard. at Portsmouth, had the same invention^ 
and he opposed him ; and the patent was refused by tbe Attor-^ 
ney-General of that day. 

At what time was that ? — ^It was four or five years ago. 

Is not a patent liable to be vitiated, if any part of what, is 
claimed shall be proved to have been previously invented ?— 
Yes ; that is the misfortune of the existing practice in England ; 
but I think it is extremely detrimental and hard. 

What rule would you apply in sucb a case ? — ^It arises out 
of the circumstance, that it is impossible for a person to know 
every thing that has been done, and therefore, througb igno- 
rance, claims that which has . existed before ; I should say. 
You cannot maintain this part of your invention ; you cannot 
have an exclusive rigbt to it ; but do not let it interfere with 
the merits of other parts which are new combinations, unless 
it forms an essential feature of the invention. . 

What is your opbion of the present cost of obtaining pa- 
tents ? — I think it would be extremely desirable if it could by 
any means be reduced. 

Are you aware of any case of rival patentees, in which one 
of the parties being unsuccessful has published the invention^ 
and thereby prevented the other party from obtaining a pa- 
tent ? — ^I know such cases have existed, but I am not prepared 
to, state the names, it is the natural consequence ; I have 
known it often to have been threatened, that if such and such 
things are not done, I will immediately make public what I 
know^of the matter ; it has been done, perhap?, under circum- 
stances rather of an aggravated nature, when parties have ob- 
tained the information surreptitiously, and have endeavoured 
to extort a something that they asked for ; and I know that 
instances have occurred of floating caveats, for the purpose of 
picking up agency business, and getting a gratuity to suspend 
any further opposition. ' 

Does that occa^onally lead to compromise ?-— It has some- 
times led to compromises of one sort or other. 
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« 

, Wkat reiDMly Ho you prapiMe ftr ibjit 9r-*The only reijiedy 
thai I tUnl^ can be profiosed, m^ dapoaitiing tho sq[iQci^atioii at 
the tune of the petition , and then allowkig the parties to go 
into an laveatigatiion ; in some of thoae iastaaoea, the opposing 
party- had not tlie inF^nticHi, hut mevely pretended to have 
somethiag. to annoy t|ie other party. Ifhei^ two peisons ate 
Ideally ia poetestioii of the feet, I should think that an appii-^ 
cation to the hoard, if a boavd is appointed, voald aaturaliy 
flop the progress of the patent, ^Mpfmse it woi^d he impotaible 
to outer, into th^ question ho^ yoo became possessed of it, or 
ivdieither it ivtas yonv own iapsntion. 

9o what eztqnt would you think it desirahle to reduce the 
expense of patents ?««^ can hardly fay ; but they are more eK«> 
pottsite in this oouatry thsfn any where else. 
• Do you ienow what is the expense of a patent in France 1"^ 
It depends upon the length of time for which it is granted ; 
the. ]^Uwiits are granted for Ave, ior ten, an4 for fifteen years ; 
l}ie iSovernment 4uty upon a five years patent is 300 Arance, 
about 12/., exclusive of other fees, inrohnents, and so pn, 
which are triffiog ; for ten years, it is 800 francs, ^hioh is 
92^., and for filfteen years it is 1,S€0 frames, which fs aiboat 

Do^yeii ap];nBOVe of the pkm of iMing ahk to apply for a pa* 
teal for a eherter time than fourteen years ^-^ thmk it might 
bO'desiitable, for tl^re are many tdfling things that pay 4he par« 
Mes Tery well ; little matters which they have ssggested la the 
way of bnskiess, Hihe stopper of a snelttng boMe or ooine iittie 
thing of Hiat eort, from "the sale of which a great dei^ of 
profit has been 4cilf«d^ and I tidnk foupteea yeavs ie too laiig 
to i^ve security for eoch athiag. 

'Do you tMnik that 4(he great maaufadnurers would e:cpei4enee 
icBy fnconvenienee from <^e seduction of the expense of taking 
out patents, by their becoming exposed to frequent actions fyr 
naldng use of Kttle trffflng improvements for which people 
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would take out patents, if the expense were materially re- 
duced ? — That will cure itself, because if those little improve- 
ments are worth adoption, they should pay the ingenious man 
who has invented them, and if not, they have no business to 
make use of them. 

Is not one of the objections to the expensiveness of a patent, 
that it is an unequal tax upon inventions, the expense being 
nearly the same upon one which is of a very ephemeral nature^ 
as upon one which may be in full use for fourteen years, and 
bring in a large sum ? — Certainly, that is a reasonable ground 
of objection. 

Do you think that the present cost- is too much for a patent 
for fourteen years ? — ^Yes, I think it is, because it is a tax upon 
ingenuity in any shape. 

Do you think that any useful inventions are now lost, in con- 
sequence of the expense necessary for taking out a patent ? — 
I am convinced there are many things lying dormant that will 
ultimately be lost, and many have been lost. 

Do you thbk those are lost on account of the expense of 

taking out a patent, or on account of the uncertainty of the 

law if a patent is obtained ? — Both ; but the first considera- 

. tion applies most immediately, because if a patent could be 

• obtained at small cost, the uncertainty of the law in being 
unable to maintain it would be quite a secondary considera- 

. tipn, for they would only have lost the small sum they have 
paid. 

Might not that operate also against the public, inasmuch as 
persons might be tempted to take out patents which they would 
afterwards not attempt even to maintain in a court of law, 
^ merely for the sake of any short-lived advantage they might 
derive from it ? — I do not think it would affect the public in- 
juriously. 

Are you aware of any patents that have been taken out 

where the invention has not been carried into effect ? — A great 

• •»•-,.• . ... 

^ many. 

VOL. IV. — Second Series. a 
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Is there at present any means of setting aside those patents ? 
— ^l^here is not at present, hut I think it would not he ohjec- 
tionahle to provide means, for I know some very valuahle in- 
ventions that, if they were in the hands of the public, would 
spread far and wide, and he very useful, hut for some cause 
or other they are lying dormant. 

Is the expense of maintaining a patent right in a court of 
law very considerahle ? — The expense arises generally from a 
cause that cannot very easily he remedied ; it arises from the 
numher of professional persons that must he hrought from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom to speak to the points under con- 
sideration. 

Do you think the present trihunal is a satisfactory one f — 
No, I do not, for this reason among others, that there heing 
no existing basis of law, the dictum of the judge is one thing 
one day and another thing another ; and they frequently make 
up their minds hefdre they have heard the whole story, 6r 
they are biassed by the respectability of some evidence, and 
so without intending it pronounce a judgment that is highly 
objectionable. 

Have you ever considered any means by which that objec- 
tion might he obviated ? — I really do not consider that the 
judges are the most competent men to decide such points, and 
certainly juries are not the most competent men to consider 
them, because wlieh a party of ten or a dozen of scientific 
men in court cannot make up their minds upon certain points, 
faow is it likely that a jury o^ inexperienced men should even 
understand the question. 

Do you hot think, that from the nature of the thing, a 
p&tent must be a butt at which every body must be allowed to 
shoot l-^No, I should think not, it has tmfortunat^ly been so 
frequently. 

How would you remedy the present unfitness of the tribunal 
jFor trying patent rights, would you appoint any other ? — That 
is. a question that involves a great deal of consideration ; I do 
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not know how to reply immediately to it, without some reflec- 
tjon ; but I think another tribunal might be appointed that 
abould be more competent, subject to a further appeal to the 
courts above, if the decision was deemed unsatisfactory. 

Do yo^ think a commission, consisting partly of lawyers and 
partly of scientific men, would be more satisfactoi^y ? — ^I think 
it would, if composed of both lawyers and scientific men, but 
certainly not of one class alone. 

Should that commission, in your opinion, be a permanent 
(>pe, or one liable to be changed ? — ^It should be, to a certain 
extent permanent, because the parties should not be so far 
subject to be shifted from their stations as to feel that their 
decision might be reversed by another board who might be 
appointed in their place. 

If a commission of that sort were appointed, would you give 
parties who were tried before it the right of challenge ? — 
Certainly ; I think that is a matter that we ought to insist upon 
AS part of our liberties, because there might be instances in 
which a certain commissioner present might feel an interest. 
I have, in my recollection, one gentleman, who might very 
likely have been api>ointed upon such a commission ; and who, 
in many instances would have been an exceedingly objectionable 
judge, a gentlemen who is not now living. 

Do you conceive, that if such a commission were appointed, 
^the expenses you have spoken of as incurred now upon trials 
before juries, might bp lessened ? — Yes, I think they might, 
but at all events the decision would be more satisfactory, there 
would be fewer witnesses necessary, because there are many 
legal points which it would not be necessary to prove in the 
way they are proved in our present courts of law. 

Is it not the fact, that in France, persons having patents must 
work them within two years, or else forfeit the right ? — ^Yes. 

Do you think that lowering the fees considerably would much 
increase the number of patcntsj — I think • it would. 

Do you think it would be desirable to havb patents for all 
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• 

sorts of small improvements? — ^I do not see any difficulty on 
the subject that would arise, because if those improrements 
were to be so trifling as not to be worth notice, they would sink 
into insignificance ; and if they were good for any thing, the 
parties that introduced them would have a right to the benefit. 

Do not you think that the existence of a great many small 
patents might operate as an impediment to the progress of other 
considerable improvements ? — No, I do not. 

Might there not be patents taken out for very small things, 
which might be applicable to larger processes ? — ^I think the 
majority of small things would be little shopkeepers' fancies, 
little things that they would imagine that, if they had the exclu- 
sive right of selling for five or ten years, they should get some- 
thing by. 

In the progress of manufactures, has not it frequently occur- 
red that workmen have made some small discovery that has faci- 
litated the progress of machinery very much ? — ^Yes. 

If patents had been granted in such cases, would it not very 
much have impeded the improvement of those great machines, 
inasmuch as it would be almost impossible to know whether they 
had been previously used or not ? — ^No, I do not think it would, 
because they would soon be known, and the parties who wanted 
them, would purchase them. 

Then you think that for any discovery, however small, made 
by a practical workman, a patent might be granted without in- 
curring the risk of any considerable impediment being thereby 
given to the future progress of machinery, or art? — I should 
think, in a general point of view, it could not be objectionable. 

It has been stated to the Committee, that the cost of taking 
out a patent for fourteen years in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, amounts to 350/. ; how far do you think it desirable that 
that expense should be reduced ? — There are several questions 
to be considered before that can be answered. I think, in the 
first instance, the cost of an English patent ought not to exceed 
60/. or 60/. exclusive of what the patentee may have to lay out 
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for drawings and descrijitiony which may be elaborate ; then I 
think the patent for England ought to extend over the whole 
empire, and the colonies, if it is asked for ; but then I do not 
know that it would be desirable, or that it would be necessary 
at least that a patent should extend over the whole empire at 
the same price, because there are persons interested in the pro- 
curing those patents in a variety of offices in Scotland and in Ire- 
land^ and unless some compensation could be made to them, I do 
not see that it would be quite correct to abolish them alto- 
gether. 

Do you think that the whole cost of taking out a patent for 
England, Ireland, Scotland and the Colonies, should not exceed 
50/. or 60/. ? — I think that for England alone it should not ex- 
ceed that sum, but I think where it is necessary to take it out 
for the three kingdoms, it might be fair to put on some addi- 
tional fees, saving the government charges and the stamps; 
perhaps 20/. for each country, making the whole sum for the 
three kingdoms 100/. 

Supposing you allowed a patent to be taken out for five 
years, what do you think should be the cost of that? — I should 
think that it would not be desirable to grant patents for the 
three kingdoms for five years, but if it were, perhaps I should 
say 60/. or for two of the kingdoms, 40/. or for one 20/. I give 
this merely as my own opinion, and without having considered 
the subject. 

Are patents granted to foreigners without being naturalized ? — 
They must be resident. There has a question arisen, whether a 
foreigner who is not naturalized, can hold his patent ; a patent 
also may be granted to any person who receives a communication 
from a foreigner, providing that foreigner is residing abroad. * 

Do you see any objection to the rule of law, that a man can- 
not obtain a patent in England for an invention that has been 
communicated to him by one of his own countrymen ? — I think 
there are objections to that, but not very weighty objections, be- 
cause if the original inventor is in being, he can generally take 
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oat the patent, and the other pay for it ojq his assigning it to 
him. 

If any agreement of that sort was made between them, and 
itcottldbe proved, would it destroy the patent? — It would, 
as the law now stands ; but I think it would be desirable to 
correct that, and it would ako be desirable I think to receive 
commanications from natpral-born British subjects resident 
in any part of the world ; now we cannot take a patent for any 
thing that is sent here by one of onr own countrymen ; if my 
brother was in France, and there picked up a valuable ipven- 
tinn and send it to nie^ I could not take a patent for it, but if 
|ue were to hand it to my agent, who is a Frenchman, and he 
were to send it to me, I could obtain a patent for it, because 
it would be a communication from a foreigner residing abroad. 

Does not the communication of any particular, however mi- 
nute, from a person residing in England, set aside the patent, 
however i^ortant the object of it may be ? — It does, because 
it is no part of that subject which was sworn to in the affidavit 
i^pp^ded to the petition* 

Ho you think the law should be amended in that respect f — 
I do not know that it should, because some evils have arisen 
(o py knowledge from that circumstance ; for instance, a 
l^entleman takes out a patent for a certun improvement con- 
Kiected with the iClarification of gas, and another individual has 
by some means become acquainted with an object of the same 
Jd|id w^h another party had in view, and he acting disho- 
«PQStiy,. goes aiid seUs that invention to the party who has se- 
•cored his patent, wlio gets it ^tered in his specification, and 
408troy8 the ^aim of him who is to come afterwards ; that has 
occurred recently* 

Is not it fair that any individual who has made a small dis- 
covei^y, should have the right of selling it ? — ^Yes, but it is. not 
fair that, it should be included in a specification which is to 
.be tbe ei^o ,of another man's affidavit. 

{To he continued.) 
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To John Moore, of Broad Wier, in the city of Bristol, 
gentleman, for certain new or improved machinery for 
propelling carriages ; also for propelling ships, vessels, 
or other floating bodies, and for guiding propelled car- 
riages and apparatus for condensing the steam of the 
steam engine after it has propelled the steam engine pis- 
ton. 30th Sept. — 6 months. 

To William Rodger, of Norfolk Street, Strand, in 
in the coimty of Middlesex, lieutenant in the royal navy, 
for certain improvements in the construction of cat hdad 
stoppers. 30th Sept. — 6 months. 

To Thomas Banks, of Patricroft Within, Barton-upon 
Irwell, in the county of Lancaster, civil engineer, for im- 
provements in steam engines. 30th Sept. — 6 months. 

To Paul Descroizilles, of Fenchurch Street, in the 
city of London, chemist, for certain improvements in 
apparatus for removing the down from (cotton and certain 
t)ther fabrics, by singing. 7th Oct. — 6 months. 

To William C!hureh, of Heywood House, near Bir- 
mingham, in thd county of Warwick, Bsq. for certain 
improvements in machines for propelling vessels and 
«ther machines capable of being propelled by steam, and 
in boilers applicable to the same, and ako to other pur- 
poses. Idth Oct. — 6 months. 

To William Church, of Heywood House, near Btr- 
mingfaam, in the coimty of Warwick, Esi|. for certain 
improvenaents in or upon instruments for sharpening 
knives and o&er edge tools, and in the machinery or ap- 
paratus for manufacturing the same. 15tfa October-*-6 
months. 
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To James Wills Wayte, late of Drury4ane, in the 
county of Middlesex, but now of Goughstreetj Mount 
Pleasant, in the same county, printer, for ^' certain 
improvements in Printing ilfacAtwery."— [Sealed I9th 
March, 1829.] 

SPECIFICATION. 

'"'My improvements in machinery for printing, consist in 
the first place, in a new construction of printing press or 
machine, in which I employ two tables, each having its 
distinct form of types, for the purpose of printing^ bbth 
sides of the sheet of palper, called perfecting. These tables 
are supported upon vibratory arms^ and are alternately 
brought up under a pendant platen, to receive the im^ 
pression, by the agency of a rod connected to a rotatory 
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crank. Secondly, in a new construction of printing press 
or machine^ in which only one table and form of types is 
employed, vibrating upon arms between two platens which 
stand obliquely, the table coming in contact with the 

• 

platens alternately. ISfi^dly, in a, new construction of 
inking apparatus, which may be adapted to the table of 
a pricing press of any of the ordmary constructions. 

** My first mentioned printing machine is shewn in the 
accompanying drawings (see Plate VI.) in several figures, 
in all of which the same letters of reference point out 
similar parts of the machine. Fig. 1, is a side view of the 
machine in complete working order. Fig. 2, is a horizontal 
view, shewing the appearance of the machine from above. 
Fig. 3, exhibits the tdrerse side of the machine to fig. 1, 
the frame being removed to shew the working parts more 
clearly. This third figure represents the positions of the 
parts of the ma^iip^.a^tt|if tiyt^ttiat^ain impression is 
given to the sheet. Fig^ 4, is a similar view to fig. 3, 
sinewing the positions of the parts immediately after the 
impi^Qssion is given tq the sheejt; the platen being raised 
for me jpufppse of allowing this table and. form of types 
to pa!ss,away^ and tfe^ other t^tbfe and form to come up 
into its place for giving the impression to the reverse side 
of the sheet, which is turned over during the alternating 
movement of the tabl^^^^f^a.^j^ are the tables with the 

fpm^Afi^ ^m.^^^hy^^Mm spERorted by the anias 
9fd^r^oiibh^^w^^ c^d, The tables are 

S^<*f?!^ *9 Aes? a^d *e double- 

W9«A^^?[ffs;,^\vhisJ!^.:V;^ Siyii ofl^Wa^l.Je^h?, vibrate on 
bpjte j!^. ri^fts |)^^ t^roj^ fo)crum3 at c, e, the 

i^fi,^o^.J:he levers .hav^ig weights ./,/, to counterbalance 

'^ Th^. crank gf to which the actuating power is to be 
applied, is connected to the levers c, by a rod A, and 
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hence the rotation of the crank causes the double-armed 
levers to vibrate, and to carry the tables up and down in 
horizontal positions^always preserving their parallelism^ as 
shewn by dotted line in figure 3. In order to raise and 
lower the platen i, parallel to the tables^ the platen is 
suspended to the cross head of the press by double-jointed 
pieces, as seen nij, and is guided in its parallel movement 
by a longitudinal bar k, k, connected by a link joint I, to 
an upright standard m, at the feeding end of the machine, 
which is particularly shewn in figures 3 and 4, 

" The sheets of paper to be printed are placed in a 
heap upon the feeding board n, and are slidden forward 
singly by the boy attending the machine, over the edge 
of the board, into a situation to be taken hold of by the 
springs, clips,^or fingers o, o, o, mounted on a slight bar p, 
crossing the machine, and connected to the endless chains 
q, as seen most clearly in the horizontal view, fig, 2. 

The construction of the clips or fingers is very simple ; 
their upper chaps are formed by small pieces of thin 
steel plate o, fastened at one end to their b|tr p,^ which 
constitute the lower chap ; on this bar they lay flat, and 
as the endless chains traverse the ends of these springs 
severally, come agamst small enclined planes r, r^r, affixed 
to the top raU of the standard s, which enclined planes 
raise the ends of the spri^ clips» or fingers, and when 
they have parsed over the enclined planes they fall, and 
their ends take fast hold of the edge of the sheet of 
paper, ready to con4uct it between the platen and table, 
to be printed. 

The endless chains g, are carried forward thrpugjh the 
machine by means of toothed gear, actuated by ^e rota- 
tion of the crank shaft g, seen in figs. 1 and 2. On the end 
of the crank shaft, a bevel toothed wheel t, is fixed; which 
takes into a pinion on the enclined shaft tt, at the upper 
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fend of which shaft there is a similar pinion, which by mitr<? 
J^fear drives the toothed wheel v. This toothed wheel v, 
\Bk<^^ into a pinion w?> on the axle of one of the conducting 
irollerS Xy Seen crossing the machine in the horizontal view, 
fig. 2. The ends of this and the other similar conducting 
rollers have spear wheels, which take into the links of the 
i^ndles^ chains q, and hence, by the rotation of a?, the 
(chains are carried forward. 

When the machine is in operation, the crank shaft g-, is 
driven by a uniform continuous rotatory motion ; but as it 
Is necessary that the endless chains conducting the sheets 
of f aper should rest at intervals, while the impression is 
given, a portion of the teeth of the wheel r, are removed, 
by which means, though the wheel t?, continues revolving 
unifonrily, yet the pinion w, is allowed occasionally to 
i'emaio at rest, in order to leave the conducting rollers and 
endless chains stationary, during the time that the impress 
sion is given. 

Let it be supposed that a she^t of paper is now receiving 
an inipression, the parts of the machine will be in the 
situation, shewn in fig. 3. After the impression is given 
to the sheet, the parts of the machine will assume the po- 
sitions shewn m fig. 4. The crank and the rod A, coming 
into' a right line, will then have pushed the arms c, d, 
tvhich support the table 6, beyond the perpendicular, and 
as they artrive at this position, the upright bar or lever y, 
locking itself to the arm li, through the agency of the catch 
arid' spring levers Zy z, will be made to move the hori- 
zontal bar k, laterally, by means of the pin 1, at the top 
Of' the bar y, acting in the slot of thie arm 2, which 
descends from the bar A:. This bar k, is fixed to the 
■platen, and it will be remembered, hangs at one end on 
the link joint /, hence as the bar moves sideways, it riseii 
and lifts the platen ofi* the table> as seen in fig. 4, 
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It may be here necessary to observe that the unpi'essioii 
Just given by the table b, is that which prints the reitera* 
tion^ or second side of the sheet; called perfecting. One 
of the'sets of fingers are at this time> by the sliding of the 
bar^ passed over the enclined planes described above, and 
shewn in fig. 4, and are made to take hold of the edge of 
a fidieet of paper from the pile, ready to be drawn in for 
receiving the impression of the table a. 

The teeth of the revolving wheel Vy now taking into the 
pinion Uy the endless chains are moved forward, and the 
fresh sheet* is brought under the platen, while the printed 
sheet is carried along the endless web 3, and discharged on 
to a receiving board placed in any convenient situation ; 
the spring clips opening as they pass over small enclined 
planes at 4, in a similar way to that described above. In 
order that the platen may be raised and lowered by a small 
force, a counter-balance weight 5, is affixed to a lever, and 
connected to the platen through the perpendicular rod 6.^ 

The reciprocating movements of the tables a, and b, 
having been described as efi'ected by the rotatory crank, 
and its connecting rod h, I now proceed to point out the 
means by which the forms receive the ink, previous to 
giving each impression. At each end of the frame of the 
machine, there is a trough 7, containing the ink : to each 
of these is appended a ductor roller, as in other printing 
machines, for the purpose of giving the necessary supplies 
of ink ; 8, 8, are the receiving rollers, the pivots of which 
are mounted in small levers 9, 9, having a spring behind 
each, for the purpose of keeping the receiving rollers in 
contact with the distributing rollers 10, 10. The levers 
and the distributing rollers are mounted in the side rails 
attached to the tables, and as the tables come down into 
their lowest situations, as at a, fig. 4 ; the tail of the lever 
9, strikes upon a small stud, which brings the receiving 
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roller Bi in coiitaat with th^, d^uQtor roller. At ibis time 
the roller S^/receiveSaits supply of ink^ aodon thc^ rising of 
the table> the spring jsauses the roller 8^ to come pgiun 
mto .contact > with>tiiie jdistf ibuting xoller 10. 
. In 0rder that .the ink may be unifonnly ^r.ead uppn the 
distnObuting rollers^ ythey are kept.contklually revolving by 
means of an endless baud 11> 11, passed over, pullies at 
their ends^ iu[id> over a i pulley 12, near the middle of the 
nadhine, iwhieh band is kept tight hy a tension pulley 13^ 
A pidley Jxed on, the same axle as 12> carries a band from 
a similar pulley 14, on the crank ihaft, and thus by the 
rotation of the crankshaft, the. distributing rollers are kept 
coiriinually revolving. 

. '^ The rollers 15, 15, which give ink to the form on 
the table a, turn loosely in the pendant guides 16, l6, 
and 4M>nseq[uently, as the vibrating table a, rises and falls, 
as- shewn by dotted, lines iii fig. 3, the rollers will pass 
.over th^ form and su{^y it with ink. When the table 
has risen to its highest ^position, the rollers 15, 15, wiU 
bear upon the distributing roUei: 10, and thence obtain a 
fresh supply of ink, The form on the table b, is inked 
in precisely the si^^e way as a, therefore a repetition of 
the description is unnecessary. 

'f i After the first impression has been given to the sheet 
introduced under the platen by the spring clips or fingers, 
they in > their progress reverse the sheet to receive the 
second impression^ .and. then discharge it as already ex- 
plamed.. Afnsket' or tapes may be suspended to the 
under side of the platen, for the purpose of keeping the 
•sheet close to tl^ blanket, which blanket is kept in ten- 
sion betwe^a two rollers, and its surface may be shifted 
by an endless, band, and pulley, connected to one of the 
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spur wheek; or by any . other convenient mean». The 
method of adjusting the impressloti is by slidiiig: w^dg^ 
in the cross head^ as in other printing machines^ 

''The printing press or machine in which only:- one 
table is employ ed> vibrating upon arms between two? jfiln^ 
tens, is shewn at fig. 5 ; ii, is thet crank shaft, driven by 
any adequate power ; b, the crank! ; r, the connecting rddi 
attached by a joint to the vibrating fraine dyd^ on whkli 
the talble e^ and form of types is placed, with a baJUnee 
weight f, attached to an arm at bottom^. 19ie ends* of 
the table on the fraslie d, as it vibrates, altemajtely strikes 
agliiftst one of the levers g, g, at the extreme ends' of 
Whi<^ levers dtere are joints h, A, connecting them, by 
die barsi, ty wkb the plat^is k, k; the. platens being 
suspended by double jointed pieces 2> I, in.a sintula^ way 
tJb the m^Lchine above described; This action >of the table 
and brings the oblique platen down to give theindpression; 
on the return of the vibrfiting frame and tablei the counter 
wBigfat my raises the lever ^, and causes the platen to biB 
lifted to its former situation. 

't Tlie inking ajpparatus in this macfadne i£kin^agrea|t 
measure similarly, ccinsthieted to that above describeid, 
and as iibe table passes tp and fro> the rollers n, n, pas^ 
ovw the form and ink the types. 

vf^« The sheets ta be printed in ithis machine, are intro^ 
dueed by a series of tapes; passing round an endless 
fallmket, as employed in niany other printing* machines >; 
tika^ tapes and . blankets receiving their motion from fi 
rigger on the crank shaft. . A» this maehine is calculated 
to print with great rapidity, several laying on t^le^ xfiay 
be employed. 

'^ The inking apparatus, constituting the third part of 
vl^ invention, id represented at figs. 5,^ 6, 7, and 8, in 
which correspondiilg letters point out the same parts in 
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all these figures. Fig. 5,* is a side view, .fig. 6, a, top 
view^ and figs. 7 and 8, end views. The apparatus. is 
mounted on a frame or standard a, a, a, and is to be 
placed on the ofiT side of the table of a printing press, 
having the form of types, as at 6, b. The duct or trough, 
containing the ink, is shewn at c, from whence the i^k.i8 
taken by the ductor roller d, and transferred to the mes- 
senger roller. 6, which carries it to the receiving roller y^ 
when the carriage runs out ; g, g, g, g, is a light caC' 
riage or frame, supporting the axles of the two inking 
rollers A, and i, and the messenger roller e, which is shewn 
detached at fig. 9. This carriage runs upon four wheals 
on the two side railways at the top edges of the frame 
or standard a. Motion is given to the carriage, by. a 
weighted cord or gut k, passing over a pulley and roui^d 
a barrel I, from which barrel another cord or gut m, .is 
connected to the rounce n. 

*' The rounce is to be wound up by a boy, or other CQUr 
venient means, which by the same operation gives motion 
to the distributing roller y, by a cord and pullies;.the 
barrel I turning loosely upon its spindle during the wind- 
ing, is then locked to the spindle by a. catch acting in a 
notch at top of the barrel. The weight, is by this means 
retained in its elevated position until the pressman 
lifts the tympan, when the tail; or lever at the bottom 
of the tympan strikes against a sinall weighted lever o, 
at the side of the standard. This lever > is connected 
by a rod p, to a small lever q, which ^carries a : pall, 
taking into the ratchet wheel .on the axle of the ductor 
roller d, and thereby imparts the necessary xaqy^^ 
ment to the ductor, and at the same time depressea;4i 
pall or catch r, which held fast the frame or carriage* g. 
The frame or carriage now being at liberty, the. weight 
A, descends, turning the barrel /, and the spindle locked 
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locked to it ; on the top of which is a spur wheel s. This 
spur wheel and another of similar diameter ty are em* 
braced by an endless chain u, u, in which a stud p, is 
fixed^ working in a slot at the back part of the carriage 
or frame g, and thence, by the rotation of the barrel/, and 
spindle, and the spur wheel s, the carriage, with the 
inking rollers, is suddenly projected over the form of 
types, as shewn by dots in fig. 6, and instantly brought 
back again. The weight being now wound up again, 
prepares the force by which the carriage, with the rollers, 
may be projected forward for another inking, in the way 
above described. 

'' In order to prevent the ink gathering on the rollers, 
and delivering in stripes, a lateral movement is given to 
the distributing roller, by means of a barrel «?, with an 
inclined groove which receives a stud on the under side 
of the frame of the distributing roller, this barrel deriv* 
ing motion from the lever o, on which the tail of the 
tympan acts. 

'' Fig. 10, represents another method by which a press 
of the ordinary construction may be altered, and fur? 
nished with a self- inking apparatus ; a, is a stationary 
table with the form of types; 6, is a carriage, in which 
tibe inking rollers c, c, are mounted, and also the platen 
d, turning upon pivots, or an axle. At one end of this 
axle, a toothed segment e, is affixed, taking into a fack 
f, which must be fixed to the table, or to any other star* 
tionary part of the press. To the ribs or frame of the 
press two spur wheels g-, and A, are attached, carrying the 
endless chain i, i, i. This endless chain is connected by 
a stud to the carriage 6, which runs on rollers upon the 
railway k. Now supposing the rounce handle /, to be 
turned, the carriage will be brought forward, conducting 
the inking rollers over the form, and also the platen rf. 
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which by the action of the toothed segment in the rack 
is turned upon its axle into a horizontal position over the 
type8j,re«.dy to receive. the power which gives the impres- 
sion. At this time the inking rollers c, c, will be brought 
over the distributing roller m, and they will receive their 
supply of ink in the manner above depcribed. 

^f Figs. 11 and 12, shew a plan and elevation of a 
mode by which the long ductor roller and ink trough, 
liescribed in the former figures, may be dispensed with ; 
a, is a small ink ductor with a trough attached to it, 
placed at one end of the framing of the inking apparatus ; 
6, is a small roller attach<;d to the end of the tympan 
frame, made of the usual elastic composition. When 
the tympan is raised, as shewn at c, in fig. 11, the roller 
6, is then brought in contact with the ductor a, but when 
thetympan is laid do«vn upon the form, the roller 6, will 
be raised into the position shewn by dots at d, in the 
same figure ; e, e, e, e, are blocks of wood or metal 
placed upon a bar at the off side of the press; these 
blocks being made adjustable to suit different descriptions 
of forms. Oti running the tympan in> the roller b, 
passes over the blocks, communicating ink to them, as 
shewn by dots at /, and in order to prevent the roller 
delivering the greater part of its ink upon the first two 
btocks> they are so arranged, that only one half of the 
width' of the roller comes in contact with the two first 
blocks, the other half delivering its iid^ to the third and 
fourth blocks. These blocks are placed so as to come 
opjjosite to the pages of type, and the inking rollers in 
passing over- the blocks take up. ink in those parts only, 
so as to avoid waste. These blocks may be either placed 
on the bar^ as shewn under the roller, or suspended 
above it, as may be found most convenient. — [InroUed at 
the RoUs Chapel Office, September, 1829.] 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 
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To William Parr, of Union Place, City Road, in the 
county of Middlesex, Gentleman, and James Bluett, 
of Blackwall, in the same county, ship joiner, mast, 
block, and pump maker, for their having invented a 
new method of producing a reciprocating action by 
means of rotatory motion, to be applied to the working 
of all kinds of pumps and other machinery in or to 
which reciprocating action is required or may be applied, 
[Sealed December 22nd, 1828.] 

The subject of this patent is a repetition of the old plan 
which has been so often proposed as a new discovery, 
for converting a rotatory motion into a reciprocating mo- 
tion, by the agency of two toothed wheels upon one axle, 
alternately taking into one of two racks in a sliding frame, 
and thereby moving the frame up and down, or to and fro. 
We need only refer to Apsey*s patent, p. 82, and plate V. 
of this volume to explain the contrivance. 

Upon a rotatory shaft driven by any convenient power, 
two spur wheels are placed and made to slide round 
freely ; but a pall or catch affixed to each of the wheels 
is intended occasionally to drop into gear and lock its 
wheel to the shaft, by which locking the rotatory motion 
of the shaft is communicated to the wheel, and the teetb 
of the wheel taking into a rack on the side of a sliding 
frame^ causes that frame to be slidden forward. 

Supposing one of the wheels to be locked to the revolv- 
ing shafts when by its rotation it has moved the rack and 
frame a certain distance, then a pin strikes and raises the 
catch, and thereby unlocks the wheel from the shaft ; at 
the same time throwing the catch of the other idieel into, 
gear and locking it : which wheel taking into the rack on 
the opposite side o/ the sliding frame causes the frame to 
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be driven back agaiu^ that is, the reverse way. Thus by 
tiie raising and lowering of the palls or catches the wheris 
are alternately locked to the rotatory shafts and the sliding 
rack- frame receives a reciprocating motion, which may be 
communicated to a pump for raising water or for any other 
purpose. 

The only peculiarity connected with this proposed piece 
of mechanism is the position of the catch levers, by which 
the wheels are locked to and unlocked from the shaft, but 
as this object may be effected in a great variety of ways with 
equal advantage^ we consider it unnecessary to enter into 
any further details. [Inrolled in the Inrolment Office in 
Chancery y June, 1829.] 
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To James Shudi BroAdwood, of Great Pulteney Street, 
Golden Square, in the parish of St, James , Westmin- 
ster , in the county of Middlesex, Pianoforte Maker, 
for his invention of certain improvements in the Grand 
Pianoforte.— [Sealed 9th April, 1827.] 

The objects of the improvements which form the subject 
bf this patent ar^ to give strength to the framing of a grand 
j^iano forte, in order that the tension of the strings may be 
tnore effectually preserved under variation in the temper- 
ture of the atmosphere. 

Round the curved side of the frame of the grand piano 
it is proposed that a metallic plate shall be fixed, to be 
called the string plate, into which the hitch pins are set, 
for the ends of the strings to be fastened to. This plat6. 
Which forms the first suggested improvement, is placed 
isome distance above the sounding board> and is made fast 
to the side of the wood frame by very strong screws. 

The frame work is further braced by metal rods ex- 
teiiding from end to end of the maehiue, three of which 
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have been employed before for that purpose ; but a fourth 
is now proposed to be applied toward the base side of the 
instrument. It is fastened at each end^ and supported in 
the middle by a perpendicular |^iece, which passes through 
an aperture in the sounding boards and is made fast to the 
bottom of the frame.— >-[/nro//ec2 in the Jnrolment Office ifi 
Chancer jf, October, 1827.] 



To Benjamin Cook, of Birmingham, iii the county of 
Warwick," Btass Founder, for his having invented 
an improved method of making rollers or cylinders 
of copper and other metal, or a mixture of metals', 
for the purpose of printing calicoes, silks, cloths, 
and other articles — .[Sealed 23d April, 1829.] 

This invention is a mode of securing the copper cylinder 
or outer shell of a printing roller upon its mandrel or 
axle. If the copper cylinder or outer surface upon which 
the pattern or subject is engraved be permanently fas- 
tened to the steel mandrel or axle, it is necessary, when- 
ever another pattern is wanted, to remove the roller, and 
to fix another in its place in the printing press : and when 
the pattern is done with, the surface is taken from the 
roller, by turning away the metal, which reduces its 
diameter, and consequently produces great trouble in ad- 
justing it again in the press. To obviate this ihconve- 
'fiience, it has been found desirable to adopt shells of 
coppier, or tubes with engraved surfaces, which may be 
islidden off the mandrel at pleasure, and others attached 
with new subjects ; but the modes of fastening these shells 
by means of nibs and slots (see Attwood's Patents, Vol. 
VII. page 285, and Vol. X. p. 307, of our First Series) 
has been attended with con^derable expense and difficulty. 
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The present invention is an improved mode of fastening 
these shells on the mandrel, and consists as follows :<-*» 

SPEaFICATION. 

^' My invention consists^ first, in the novel form which 
i give to the mandrel or axle on which the cylinder or 
outer shell of copper or other metal or alloy is mounted ; 
and secondly, in the internal form or shape of the copper 
or other external shell, and the way or method employed 
for so forming it. 

'^ Instead of making the mandrels or axles of my im- 
proved printing rollers circular, that is. of a cylindri- 
cal form, and slightly conical, which is the way they 
have been made heretofore, I now shape the mandrel of 
an elliptical form, or otherwise eccentric, or cylindrically 
rose, shaped, and slightly tapered or conical, which may 
be done by turning it in an oval or eccentric lathe, or 
by any other convenient means. Having prepared cylin- 
drical ingots of copper, brass, or other proper alloys, of 
suitable lengths and diameters, a cylindrical hole is to 
be bored, drilled, or otherwise formed, through the axis 
of each ingot, leaving a small shoulder or inwardly pro- 
jecting ring at one end, to act as a stop against the man- 
drel when drawing the ingot down, that is, shaping it 
to the form and size required. 

'^ I then introduce the mandrel into the hollow ingot, 
which is to form its shell, and place them in a draw bench 
or other suitable machine, and draw the external surface 
of the shell, perfectly cylindrical, through holes or draw 
iplates, to the diihensions I wish ; which causes the shell 
to form itself internally to the elliptical or eccentric 
figure of the niandrel, and when so fitted and turned truly 
cylindrical, and polished on the outer surface, this con- 
stitutes my improved printing roller. 
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^* The mandrel en whieh the copper or other shell 
had been drawn^ s^ above de3cribed> may have JQurnies 
turned on it^ and be employed as its working axle in the 
printing press ; but if not so used^ all the axles or man- 
drels must be formed of exactly the same figure and di- 
mensions, as the original mandrel^ in order that any num- 
ber of external shiells may fit in common upon them^ for 
changing the patterns. The designs or subjects employed^ 
for printing are of course engraved on the polished sur- 
face of the external shells in the same mamier as is now 
usually adopted for printing calicoes^ silks^ cloths^ and' 
other articles. 

'^ Lastly^ I do hereby declarcj that my improved 
method of making rollers or cylinders of copper or other 
metd.ls^ or a mixture of metals^ for printing calicoes^ 
silks^ and other articles^ consists in the above described 
employment of elliptical mandrels or eccentric axles^ on 
which the copper or other shells are formed, and fitted 
ajs aforesaid, and in the means employed for fitting exactly 
the inside of the ingots of copper, brass, or other alloy, 
to the mandrel, as above described,— -[/nroZ/eJ in the. 
Petty Bag Office, October, 1829.] 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newton* 



To William North, of Guildford Place, Kennington, 
in the county of Surrey, Surveyor, for his having 
invented an improved method of constructing and 
forming ceilings and partitions for dwelling-houses, 
warehouses, workshops, or other buildings, in order 
to render the same more secure against j/?r«.— [Sealed 
4th July, 1829.] 

The object of the Patentee is first to produce a fire- 
proof tile by the combination of such earthy miaterials 
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a^ fire will have little or no effect upon ; and secondly, 
the application of such tiles to ceilings, wainscots, walls, 
and partitions, in order to render buildings impervious 
to flames. 

The proposition does not appear to possess any great 
degree of novelty, but without doubt would in many 
cases be effectual, and is therefore to be recommended, 
as a simple, cheap, and convenient method of impeding 
the ravages of fire. 

The Patentee describes his invention in these words :— 
'^ My improved method of constructing and forming ceil- 
ings and partitions for dwelling houses, warehouses, 
workshops, or other buildings, consists in applying, 
fixing, and retaining upon or against the woodwork of 
such ceilings and partitions, certain flat tiles, which have 
been previously moulded, and formed of a composition, 
which, when set and become dry, will sufiiciently resist 
the action of fire. 

'' To make these tiles — take the dust of Bath stone 
obtained from the chipping and refuse small pieces made 
by masons in working such stone ; grind the same to 
powder by a suitable mill, of the kind called runners, 
on edges, or rolling stones turned by a horse or by other 
mill work. With the said dust of soft Bath stone, mix 
half as much by measure of Dorking quick lime, incor-r 
porating the lime and stone dust well together in a dry 
state ; and to the mixture of quick lime and stone dust 
add, half as much by measure, of plaster of Paris. — 
Then mix the materials well together, and beat up 
the composition with as much water as will give to the 
same the consistency of soft mortar. This composition, 
when well worked, is to be put into moulds and spread 
out in smooth layers, in the form of tiles, which if the 
materials are good and well mixed, will soon set hard 
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enough to be removed from the moulds^ and set up on 
edg^ to dry. ' 

^^ The composition is therefore two parts by measure of 
Dorjdng lime> three parts by measure of plaster of Paris^ 
Uicl four parts by. measure of dust of Bath stone. 

^^>Tho moulds for forming these tiles are prepared orx the 
horizontal surface of a flat table or work-bench> which 
ji.imde very smooth^ and long straight rails are fixed 
tb^eop parallel to each other^ at such distances apart 
as to leave a clear space between them, equal to the in- 
tended length of the tiles, usually about twenty-four 
ipebes; other shorter rails are applied across between the 
long rails, their ends beii^ fitted into notches cut in the 
\wg rails, the cross rails leaving clear spaces between, 
equal to the intended widtli of the tiles, usually fifteen 
ioehes. 

^^ The thickness or height that all the rails rise up above 
the surface of the table, is equal to the intended thickness 
of the tiles, usually one and a quarter inches ; each of 
the rectangular spaces being thus bounded on four sides 
by the rails forms a mo^ld. 

^' The interior edges of the bounding rails are made 
to overhang on one side and one end, and to .underhang 
at the opposite side and end of the same mould, in 
order to form the tiles with bevelled or rebated edges, 
thttt they may fit one to another by overlapping. 

** The inside of each mould is smeared with oil, and the 
composition being well mixed up to a consistency of soft 
mottssif, is filled into the spaces between the rails ; and 
iron staples, which are for the purpose of fixing and sus- 
pending the tiles, are then imbedded into the soft plaster 
near to the edges of each mould. The staples are pressed 
down in contact with the boards of the table, but do not 
stand up high enough to reach through the thickness of 
the tiles within about one eighth of an inch. 

Vol. IV. Sicond Siriis. t 
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'*.The ^composition must be well spread within the mouldy 
and completely filled up to the edges of the rails with a 
plastererV trowel, or other suitable tool : the uppier sur- 
face being worked very smooth, in order to give a finish 
to that side of the tiles which is to be downwardfaj- if 
they are applied for a ceilings or outwards, if tb€iy are 
applied for a partition. And if it be required to^te 
thb outside of the tiles a finer surface, a i^iin lay^^of 
fine plaster may be spread over the same, bff(»re tiie 
mass of the tiles are set; ' . . c .' : 

' '^ If the lime and placer are of g6oA quality th^ ttt^s. 
will soon set in the moulds, and then one of th^ iiiiig 
rails is taken up ofF the table,^ and all the cross raik;.are 
renroved ; and also by rapping upon the boards of thd 
table with a haniitier, in the spaces between the tiles, t|ie 
jarring will cause the boards to detach from the underside 
of the tiles, lieaving them loose oh the table, from which 
they may be renroved atid set edgeways to dry and harden 
ready for use. ' .... 

'' The oil which w£^ ajppli^d upoii the boards of the 
table, and the eilges of the r^ls^fiiclr form the mould, 
before thef (imposition was filled in, by* filling up the 
pores of th)^ wood, fa;cilitatfes the -s'ej^Vftfidn of the tilers 
from the boards' and rails. - - 

'^^ The width t)f the tiles must correispohd with the dis- 
tance between the joists or pieces of quartering, joro^ei* 
woodwork forming the fraitife^brk for the ceiK:^ or par- 
tition ; and the tiles are to be"a|>plied agaiinst the wood-' 
tvb A, so that the sides iii whieh fhe staples are provided 
may correspond as ft^arty^ as intcf b6 wiA the edges of the 
joists br pieces of wood fi'aimin^ ; and a smalt irott hotSk/ 
bent like thie letter t, is ms^ed with its short ertd into 
each of the staples; and' then the longer end, aj^Iying 
against the sides of the piece of v^ood, is fastened thereto 
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fay a nail^ or two nails if nbed be ; and by the said hooked 
or L piece the tile is fastened against the wood. 

^' The &st row of the tiles which is thus fixed or applied, 
may require staples at the two opposite sides of eadi.iile, 
in oi^er to apply four hooks to fasten each tile'; but when 
o|ie row of tiles is thus securely fastened, the oyerhang^ 
iag «dges of those tiles will support one edge of the 
succeeding row of tiles, whereby two staples and two 
faboks to each tile will be sufficient to fasten them se-* 
curely in their places. Or instead oT four staples and 
four hooks to each of those tiles, that are put upiin the 
&8t row, the first edges may be fastened by nails err 
screws, pit through the diicknebs of the tile^ into the. 
wood behind. or above the tiles;, also the last < row of 
ijies which is put up must be fastened by means of naite 
or screws, put through the.thicknessW the tiles into the 
wood behind or above .the same, and the heads of subh 
sciews or n»ls^ being coimtersuid: . deieply into the thick- 
nesa of the tiles,may be concealed 'fay filling up wilfa: the 
ooniposition whereof the tiles are inade, or with plaster. 

'' For forming ceilings in which there are large and deep 
girders, those girders may be.^M»ised ' or enclosied with 
tiles of a suitable width ; those at the underside of the 
girder having four staples in each at the opposite edgei^, 
for the reception of as many hooks, or l pieces to nail up 
agamst each sride of the girder. The edges of the tfles 
should overhang or project beyond the width of the 
girder at each side, as much as to afford a lodgement for 
the lower edges of other narrower tiles, which are applied 
at the sides of the girders, and may be fastened thereto 
by nails or screws put through the thickness of those 
tUes into the wood ; the upper edges of the narrow tiles 
£t up close beneath the tiles of the ceiling. 

^' The tiles in each succeediAg row or course that is pvft 
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up are made tt) break joints^ by putting up a haif tile; 
at the beginning of every other row or course next to the 
wall^ or next to the girder^ and a whole tile at the be^ 
ginning of every intermediate row or course* 

'^ The tiles when dry and ready to pu tup^ are easily cut 
to any dimensions that maybe required for filling up 
the spaces at the beginning and end of each surface in a 
ceiling or partition. 

** The tiles having bevelled edges which overlap 'each 
other^ leave no direct fissures through which flame or 
fire can penetrate, and by fixing one row of tiles with 
overhanging edges upon or behind which the under- 
hanging edges of the next row are inserted, the latter 
edges are thereby confined and retained in their places, 
the opposite or overhanging edges of the same tiles being 
fastened by means of the hooks and staples." 

The Patentee concludes by saying, " My invention 
consists in the hereinbefore described method of fixing 
such tiles, vtz. by inserting staples into the tiles during' 
the operation of moulding them ; by placing such staples 
in suitable positions to receive hooks or l shaped irons, 
for the purpose of fastening the tiles to th'e wood-work ; 
amd ako in -forming the edge of each tile in which there 
are staples overhanging, and the other or opposite edge 
under hanging, in order to interlock and fasten behind 
the adjacent edge of the tile next to it.'*— [/wroWcrf in 
the Inrolment Office in Chancery, September , 1829.] 
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To Donald Currie^ of Regent-street, . St^ James' i, lA 
the county of Middlesex , for hismejthod of preserving 
Grain, and other vegetable and .anvmal Substances and 
Liquids, [Sealed 21st January^ 1828.] 

» * • 

The object of the Patentee is to present the decomposi- 
tion of vegetable and animal substances. by removing the 
03^gen of the atmosphere from them^. and substituting in 
its place an atmosphere of carbonic , acid gas. 
< The substances to be preserved^ whether, vegetable or 
animal^ are to be placed in close receptacles^ such as vaults 
or tanks ; the atmospheric air is then to be extractedfrom 
such receptaclesj^and carbonic acid gas introduced^ which 
being heavy will readily insinuate itself, into every cayity 
of the vessel and rest upon the top of the goods, deposited 
therein^ and by that means prevent the re-entry of. atmos- 
pheric air containing oxygen^ in the absence of which the 
•decomposition of those substances could not take place. 

The carbonic acid gas may be obtained by any of the 

known modes^ such as the burning of charcoal^ or the 

fermentation of liquors^ and when the articles^ such as 

fruits^ are preserved in glass bottles^ the cOrks will like- 

.wise be prevented from decaying by the gas within. 

The Patentee has not described any particular appara- 
tus or mode of performing this operation^ which in itself 
is certainly not new^ we are therefore unable to point out 
what may be considered as constituting the essence of this 
invention. [Inr oiled in the Inrolment Office, in Chancery, 
July, 1828.] 
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To Jane Bentuby Lowbey, ofExefer, Straw Hat Manu- 
facturer , for certain mprQvemenis in the tHanufactur- 
ingofHats and Bonnets, f Seddefl 25th Mareh/1828.] 

The subject of this patent is a mode of combining with 
stranf -plaft fillets : of. s|lk ribbon or other woy^i fabric, 
lo order to effect^this object ibie straw, is platted in such 
a way as tOvformitheappeuBiiee of a ladder!; .wbw this 
ladder of straw. baslwenproduced (tiie parti^illar method of 
filaitmg^ which is^ot descrihed>) the fillet of silk or ribbon) 
or other/ fabric> is. conducted through the ladder by means 
of a neecUe passing it alternately under and oyer the barsv 
the strips of straw pliait thus prepared ^e then to be 
sown together inta the forms of hats and bonnets iath^ 
usual way. ' [^Inreiled m the Inrollmeni Offide^ m Cian* 
aery, An^ffobst^ 1828/} 
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7^0 JosiAS Labibert^ of Liperpool'Street, in the city of 
^London, Esq. for his having invent:ed an improvement 
in the process of making Iron, applicable at the smelt- 
ing of the Ore, and at various subsequent stages of 
the process up to the completien of the rods or bars, 
and for the improvement of the quality of inferior 
Iron. [Sealed 30th March, 1829,] 

!This improveid'processibr jQdaking nron, thatris for bring- 
ing it into <i usable state from the ore> ^id. of improv- 
ing fis quality in yany subsequent stages of the . prQces», 
^consists simply in the employment of salt and potash in 
connection with the iron in the furnace. 

The Patentee describes his invention in these words: 
*' The improvement consists in the application of salt and 
potash mixed or combined together, to the iron ore, or 
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iron in the blast furnace^ the r^niaffj^furiaace^ the pud^ 
dling furnace^ or the balling or re-heating furnace^ or in 
any other process to which iron in its manafiMture is'sub^ 
jected> when considerable heat is applied. . 
. " Ther proportions in which I recoihinend the salt and 
potash to be mixed or combined^ aie two parts of salt to 
one of potash;' but should the pvqpovtions in some de- 
gree differ from that best adapted to the purpose^ the 

useless portions will be dissipated in the process of the 
manufacture, 

'' The xnixture or combination employed during the 
jorocess in the blast furnace^ sl^ould be sipplied at the 
time of tlie. ^netting of the materials^ which* are to pro- 
duce the irpnj, at the rate of about fifteen pounds to 
the toa of iron j^ and may be mtroduced in' proportionate 
q^umtities at' the tunnel head of the blast furnace^ eithc^ 
at intervals or with every charge, of the materials^ which 
are to produce t)ie> iron« 

'* If not used in the process of smelting^ it may be ap- 
plied at intervals to tfie metel during the operation in 
every 'charge in^the r^fineiy furnace^ or in the puddling 
furnace^ or to the iron in. the balling qr re-heating furnace^ 
pr in any other process te which* the iron in its manufacr- 
ture may be subjected^ when considerable heat is applied. 

" A proper proportion of the mixture to be used in 
the refinery furnace, may be at the rate of about twelve 
pounds and a half to the ton of iron ; and in the puffing 
twmsLce, about eleven pounds to die toti of iron ; but in 
Ihe'Wlitig or re-heating furnace and other proeess^s^ llie 
quantity to be applied must d'^pend upon the quality^ 
}brm> and substance of the irdn, t^kihg care that ft i^ 
sprinkled over and amongst or brought in contact with 
the iron ; the quantity will vary from about ten pounda 
to twenty pounds per ton. 

'' The quantity to be applied will differ in some degree. 
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according to the quality of the materials^ or the iron ; but 
the proportions above-mentioned^ are about those proper 
upon the average^ 

'' The process * for the improvement of inferior iron, 
consists in the application of the same mixture in similar 
proportions to such iron> when subjected to considerable 
heat. For this purpose the mixture may be applied to 
the iron J ' and the iron melted in combination with it ; it 
iiiay be applied to the iron in any re-heating or other fur- 
nace, and the metal then be subjected to a red heat for a 
time proportioned to the quality, form, and substance of 
the iron, care being taken that the mixture be applied in 
contact with the heated metal ; and for this purpose, if 
the iron be in the form of tubes, such as gun barrels, th^ 
mixture may be introduced into the tubes, 

'^ Although I have mentioned common salt and potash 
as the substances to form the mixture to be applied, there 
are other compounds of sodium and patassium, which may 
respectively be substituted for those materials, which will 
have the same effect, so that the basis in the compounds 
are combined together, but I recommend the salt and 
potash as being the most convenient and economical .«-» 
[Inorolled in the Inrolment Office in Chancery July, 
1829.] 

In the Xth vol of our First Series p. 250, will be found 
the specification of Mr. Luckcock's patent, granted in May, 
1824, for improvements in the process of making iron, 
which improvements he states consist in the employment 
of muriate of soda (common salt,) in that part of the pro- 
cess called puddling ; and he further says that the chemi- 
cal action of the salt upon the iron produces a great im-. 
provement in its quali^. .; 

Editor. 
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SCIENTIFIC ADJUDICATION. 



Court of King's Bench, Westmister, Ath. Nov, 1829. 
Before the Lord Chief Justice. 



LEWIS V MARLING. 

^HE subject of this action was the alleged infringement of 
a patent right. The plaintiffs^ Messrs. J. and W. Lewis^ 
of Brimscomb, Gloucestershire^ are the proprietors of a 
patent granted in 1S18^ to themselves and their then part- 
ner, Mr.W. Davies, for '' certain improvements on shear- 
ing machines, for shearing and cropping woollen and 
other cloths that mat/ require such process.^* The de- 
fendant, Mr. N. Marling, of Lodge Moor, near Stroud- 
water, in the same county, is a woollen manufacturer, in 
a very extensive way of business, and having employed in 
hi8 works certain machines for shearing cloth, by means 
of rotatory cutters, traversing across the doth from list to 
list, made upon the plan of Gardner and Herbert's pa- 
tent, the same was alleged to be an imitation of the pa- 
tent granted to the plaintiffs, and an infringment of their 
patent right. This being the same question that had been 
tried before in the cause of Lewis v. Davis, (reported in 
the 2d vol. of our present Series, p. 258, which see for a 
full understanding of both machines, represented at plate 
IX.) Evidence for the plaintiffs produced the speci- 
fication of their patent, and proved the, working of ma- 
chinery by the defendant, constructed upon a similar plan. 
Counsel for the defendant took several legal objections 
to the claims set out in the plaintiff's specification. First, 
that the triangular wire coiled rouq(l.,the revolving cylinV 
Vol. IV. — Second Sbribs. * "10 ;u 
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der^ which formed one of the claims of the patent^ was 
not now u^p^^ b^t ^ ^ip ^ m^p^ ^'pi^ ^pj^c^tve sides like 
the blade of a bayonet was found better^ and employed 
in it^ stead, ^^econdly^ th^ t^e bnish^ or ^trip of pl^ish 
attached to the ciftting cy^der^ -V^i*^^ i^rmed another 
claim^ for the purpose of raising the pile of the cloth 
as it approached the ci^^ers^ jjf^^ not useful^ and in 
fact had never been applied to any machine used by 
the plagitiflb. ^|%urdly^ that the spring bed, claimed 
. for keeping up the cloth agamst the cutters^ was not 
new^ as it wa^ proved by two witnesses to have beein 
previously described in Ae specification of Hart^s potoit 
in 1813 ; and four&lyi that the last clakn of the plaintiffs' 
f^ the deaciiiigd i|^^od oi lyiearing from list to list by a 
rotatory cutter>^^ ^as a very c^fferent method to that em- 
played by the defendai^ ; or that if it was to be considered 
Ih^t the plaintiff intended by this claim to embrace every 
0U)d^ of si^aumg. from U^ to list by a retatory cutter, 
that )ii& cUum eo^ld not be maa^sdned^ as that invention 
wa& known before the date p# their patent. 

In support of this assertion it vi$is proved in evidence^ 
th^t tile specification of a maeUne for shearing from list 
to list by a ro|aloiy outtep> was sent ihom America about 20 
years back^ and a machrae was^ made upon that plan in 
Yorkshife^ but never set to work m consequence of the 
riots which at that tinja took place in the North. It was 
akfl^ proved that the model of a machine with a rotatory 
^utt^ for shearmg from list tQ list^ the same in principle 
with thgt of the plaint^Oi^ was brought from America 
.ei^gtjteen yeava ago^ and that it had been shewn to many 
pe£Son§ without tke charge of secrecy. Tliis model was pro- 
duced in CSourt by die gentleman who brought it. Lastly, 
it was given inevi^nee by a person named Jones^ a clodi 
dresser, that be:^^^loyed for some months, several ma- 
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olliitMr «f mt febir ferMj^ i'o^ofy cxkiin ^iSH^ (ifm 
list to list, itt his factory at Bermondsey, nearly twenty 
jMurs baeh. 

IPAW Jb»ma Jiiidke^ lfid%lit! <!^^' f^^ otneStidiis'iro^ 
Worth entertaining, and left the Jury to find theil^ vercfiet/ 
irineU< tfifey'dict ft>r tli^ PhfiiiMs>^Dtt)iia(g^, £200: 



cdiUttfaHi^ the' evidence & thld' catisef, suid tHeVer- 
diet which followed it,- with all the precedents in our c^ttfts 
of Iaw« for Ihd Ibst fifty yediis;' oti thl^>firubjeet< df t^oiite^U' 
piaUnl^ri^ti^, i^k tljirik tliat' no mail with a ' particle pT 
comiaon s^ise will doubt the necessity of revising Onr 
laws relative to ^^AxitilM, x}f rfttlief of ^Hattixijg ^m^ c/eHkiifi' 
pHiiciple WhBch may be dtH down aiSt law and not^deviated 
fromi 
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Of the Select Gommittee *of the 'House of CoffimoBS en the^ 

(ContMHied- fronr 'pig^ 118.) 
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J^ MiHiD|toii> tEminre.iiVofeHM <rf M«ehaBietl ittthi Itoyal' 
fiiiaUieiif «fOreM BHtllt^, i^ali^!!^ ; aSfiff'et^liietl.' 

You are a civil engineer l-^-^I-^ml 

.Have you heard what the last' witness stated withTelsptetio 
ilie* inconveniettce arisi|ig ffom'the^gtnehtlitjr of' the 'tItWbf 
patetats ?-^Yes, Ihavci- 

Otf jifa agreQ with hhn^-^Ye^ Mo^Hgrte Witih['liiin"in'miiliy 
pariiealars* The re^toon^iin^eiienil, 'of takiAp^so wide a'titte 
isf^rfer the veirj' pilrpose offprotecfidB^'that-diter ptltfies^iiy' 
not hit upon the same thing. 

Do yoa think, in' the-prtoent stste^xif the lavt^ >it wotild b^ 'a 
hardsliipupion inventors if 'they. Weif^ cdnroelled to 'give a mone 
partieulat titled— 1 tUnk it'woulA he adVanta^cibttB. VThenCi 
ever a title does come befihre the AUbrneyTflbneral or the 
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SoUeitor Geaeral^. if it is at all vague, they will not permit it 
to pass, 

H6w is it that fk> many vague titles pass ? — Because there 
happens to be no objection made to them under caveat, or in 
any other way. I have acted for many years as M^ent in o)>tain- 
ing patents, as well as in drawing specifications, and in many 
instances I have known a title refused by the Attorney General, 
because it was too general. A short time ago Mr. Wollams 
applied for a patent for improvements in carriages ; that was 
sent back agsdn, because it did not state in what part of the 
carriage the improvement was to he. 

If the inventor is obliged to state his invention very precisely 
in the title, is not he exposed to the chance of haviiig the in* 
vention discovered before the sealing ' of the patent I— As the 
law nOw stands he is. I certiunly think that it would be an ad- 
vantage to the public, if security, in some way or other, could 
be, obtained from the date of the first application. 

Would you recommend, that the applicant for a patent should 
state very precisely what his invention was t — ^Perhaps not very 
precisely. I myself think that the French law of patents is 
very superior to ours, and there the process is to lodge the 
specification in the first instance, for which the heavy fees are 
paid ; but then for a trifling fee of about thirty francs you 
may improve upon that which you have taken out in the first 
instance. 

Is there any limitation of time within which that must be 
done ? — ^No, provided it is within the term of the patent, which 
may be for five, or ten, or fifteen years. 

That is done without obtaining any extension of the term ? — 
Yes, it is merely an improvement upon the first patent. 

Supposing a person makes a great improvement upon his 
original invention, might he take out a new patent for that, or 
must he, of necessity, add it to his old patent as an improve- 
ment ? — He can take a new patent, as in England, for the im- 
provement, but not for the whole thing. - 

So that he has the choice, either of adding his improvement 
to the old patent for the remainder of the term, or of going to 
the expense of a fresh patent for the improvement only ? — ^Yes. . 

Are you acquainted with the law of patents in France ? — Not 
very minutely ; but having . been employed to obtain French 
patents, I have their code of laws at home at length, as well as 
those of most other countries. 

Docs the specification undergo much examination before the 
commissioners in France ? — It does. not appear to me to undergo 
any; because! have known them.-inrolled with imperfectiiMis, 
end they pass them without any difficulty. 
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' ^Alter a gpedfaalioii; tas; paaaed that coininisaiQn h 
4yre the. public, at liberty to question. it in. a couct of law. ujioii 
any. doubtful point? — rThey. are. precisely as in England.; .there. 
is jthis differencey.that, in France the infringement. of a patent 
i^.penal>. which it.is not, here. In England it is a mere questiOp 
qf. damages^ but in France it is penal to. evade a patent^ .jmco- 
Xided it is proved. to be. an evasion^ and the infringed articles 
are.'burnt by the hangman. ^ < 

What is the penalty ? — ^Imprisonment or fine ; every thing is 
seized ; it is considered as. trenching upon a. government right ; 
and as a contempt of the crown^ rather than as a matter be- 
twi^en the parties. • 

Supposing a patent is issued in France^. and afterwards a 
SBiall. improvement is. added to it by the same .party, would it 
hfi good. against' a. person making similar improvement at a sub- 
sequent .time ? — ^It would: be good as to that improvement ; but 
if .an improvement was made which .did not belong to the. pa- 
tentee, and he incorporated it with. hiS:Original patent, ^nd it 
afterwards did not appear to be his property, that would vitiate 
the whole patent. 

Supposing a man takes out a patent in France, and.afterwards 
adds a very extensive improvement to it, perhaps larger than 
the. original invention, would it be protected V. — ^It would ; be- 
cause it is :then incorporated with the original invention. 
. So that the law. of . France goes to .protect not. only a little 
. addition to the original patent, but a very extensive alteration 
of it I — Ye^itdoes. - . . ; 

- Are you aware, .whether, or not the. specifioatipns ^are con- 
cealed in France from, the public ? — ^I should apprehend they 
are .not,. but I am not aware of that. precisely. . . > ,.. 

I Can you give the .Committbe any example of a patent in France 
which was originally taken out, and. afterwards improved, to. a 
great extent? — ^No, I cannot ; I have taken ^ out in^y French 
patents ; but I have not taken out an improvement upon any one 
that. I have taken out. 

- The Committee have been informed? that in France a speci- 
fication may, upon application to the Secretary of .State, :be 
concealed ; are yon aware that that Js .the .fact ? — ^I am .not 
aware that it is. .In England I believe they, can .only be;Con- 
cealed by application to Parliament, because there have been 
concealed specifications ih England. .... 

,Are you aware, .whether there is. any office in. France .where 
you can go and inquire whether such. and. such a patent, exists 
upon any particular subject ? — I fancy there is, because. I, Have 
nUde inquiries of my, agent in France,, and he has furnished 
me with the information ; but whether he got it officially or by 
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fiMMr) livaimdliimja tUtOi fwfmtif im iM mimm o§ fliuikig 
iitatLlmii Boem pvtinited before^ itpl^ar cwltitirfs ¥iiffn^nt 
thBtiMt.*&&§gy'tl» InsttAboBM,^ must. Bave'. hem mtkev A>ib0^ 
idira^eiieimion*. ay to tikot ; basmiie theres isi no' olasBiMl lisl^ ol^ 
pstetrisi lOieyam men% ladled byithoTimitte'iil Hie^aHj^- 
aB«btb0MPli'n0t eii9ii'aii iraeae efttlt* iuvenlfeiit ;: 1ibt^]!^*<9b0ldi' 
i«iM)ilithtf>^hqmtyfinith^Biitetil^Officev^i^ bis oim anniMitedlC* 
and for the inspection of his employei^'flinliclieirtiy UaHnailltlnc 
pilteiftiriatmi^d intthat^fiMnn;* W^theflii tU«t is nM ofirfMy 
d(>i9}»tfDdii1^i(riof oom'secllaM^tDT^it'im 

8hppM«^a pf/nott'lk et^S^Jg^Awoaiij^^ be' 

very desirable for him sometimes to be able ta'ftriaia«fbiBiB}'to^ 
afl tioHqiiftdfoallMiSe ii|fW[ that su|j(je8t^i-43eltaiiriy;iti vraiildl 

.^bilitf ord^T'totdl^tliaty. it wo«ld!:boM(»sl«ryito liaTiet d^m^ 
incto^-^ hwv«^ hv my omii imt^sunm oft^ twon oecttskuft^ hatf 
tfiTtmake eW listtn at-vMrf gneal^ liboif ;i i? ma^ dnv:liit«ly^fbr 
Carptaiai B)i^.t»l)lclf)hePafdckditi> his^'Scoinntt oi> Stman Na?i':^ 
gMim^ WhwB gvtfai llsti o& ail thd patentrj tha« ha^e- bM») 
take&>o«t'fbt steanr enginieB'; I' obttdoed fonanDther party /iM^ 
list of all the patents for fire-places; but ii^'i9>w thiik|f oi^ 
greats llKbot*^ aiide iti i^^* v«]y esppenslve ; Vj^HWrn thero is imt 
oilytth^oflbeNFe^ tmbe:pa&d for'the ^ som-dVy b«t' it requireita^'' 
peMbu t^'igi^d^greatr aftt^ndoii' in looking tbt(nighthe:lHMdre. 

Unless w^P^fiiMyi^lMyiiieiigflgediii at^inventloii hast am dpfon^ 
toiity of'lM^k^ at' adl< tbe previom^ spfecificv^iss^i^ be(Ubt 
liable t^i take' otti a patent f«t stnMlbinf rtihtat bail' pitevioii^trr 
been patented ? — ^I should say that nine-tentksi) cff isM priMA^ 
wMok aipe takeff > owt^ i aris^* not' for' tbiagsi thatihwie t beeaij^- 
teotuld btM^;, but for> thbg!^ thkt esisted befoi^> Thai oAm^ 
from a want of knotr)«dge<in>'the patties; and that i^'peitfaaps* 
otmniii'ttit iiedseMefil tkiir^lidtidf1:fai6>s6!rti of sottfecytkcreis in 
ta^itfgMMt^ apati^* ttet^many persMdl^faBbjr tHey»ha9e madb' 
sm iflnatk>ii>' an!d ^wIha i^hey ^bH^g it) before tha w^dd^ it apM 
peafs vto< b«»'»>thhi|gi timt eKi^f^d * befey^^ 

Do you conceive that it would be a great advantage to haf«* 
a iklfrtof pfttMitbnipabliDhlfed ^-Ml «thitife ia list^ atfrangisd aecbrdiag 
t(H;he!<«mi#§d0i'W»ttl«Hbe'Mor<er esdeM^ithantthe listof nanMsrt 
wM«hi4i( kept alUke'^office^ beta«6e^ now^^ ik^Mf thin^thwl^ 
iBrkHspiAi ftiliM tdiHW^smmHAi die p^tenteefe. 

WHl^^otPiaftMi ttlf^ O^nunlMM^' hnw 'youxobtskied l&iii Ihlo 
of the patents^ which you sav"yoii got for Gaftain^: Roerf^-^*' 
Bf^g^kig^it^ ofi§e'leifidUookiiigaM«ey tk^ibookf taking: ev^ 
p8Uiat^a»'iifio&cnfreA^>^(»3^h a'^nUMIbeinoi^yeitei^ at ai^ryv 
conride^a^l^^ftfuMe? 

TfUi^bPoffldii dM^y^nir g«f'tot?-i-^To the* In«olmen4i Office is^ 
CBknoeiV' UbAe, to th^^ Pet%^ Bagi Offlee, aad'to thfo^Reils 
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PIii^l 0%? ;<a)id4t]s agre0tiii^Qiiv£iM^icis4tetthoy,an9tdMided 
fUnoiig thr^ Qffip0i9 ; b^ecanse^ Iff I waot t9 imdMt tfce ii^nrii- 
pftiiUi e| a patent^ wJuch wfi# takea out by A.. & oa a iparti- 
pa]Ar 4ay jp 9> i^ticular year> I m^^jhsm to g^ te^die 
^bil^ 0%^ ^efor^ I fii4 it^ 

Is it optional on tb^ pmrt of ttie paltov^ wbieiiof Aeiafficas 
1^9 31M1 IwpI lit ?r=rrlt ^ qvAto optional. 

Whi^t M tli^ description of list or Wk thai; is kept *i oaekof 
those offices W-Af; 1^ Ltrolment Office there m v0 pmsticta^ 
lipol;; kepjb for p^BL^ta for iav/eotions ; be^nee wewetriala aid a 
vnrioty of d^eda ht^fre to ^e eiutoed at tb««awe oAee^aadihoy 
.fl» all eDt>^f^ in qompupn i& t^be order in ^hkh they ^ome ia. 
^e ijiply iiEM^ility that they giye is^ thai Ihey wrile the word 
'SfmS^^tiPn m r4^r l^rfger letter? ; ao th&t if you aife loakiag 
tor a patent; you jnmp from one specification to another. 

Id tjbere any indea^ to the h(M»k ?*^ThenQ is aa index, if you 
4lllf If tfifi iime ^ (ha iavantor and the date ; but the indrac is 
.jffi/t ^w»J^ maA? «p td tka ^e of the search. 

1^ Uu» practice the 9^im 9^ the other officea, or diSoreat ?«^ 
1^ jfi ];«ar}y the same. 

' ^t ^be PeMy Bag Office ia not there a book sbnpiy fi>r pa^ 
|jf^^?;rrThey hay^ ^ow^ ^^tb^r recarda there ; hut they have a 
.iffiqik e^pr««9ly |qr patents* which Mr* Abbott keopa ; bat I timik 

Wb«kf ie c^t^ed ia the book ?-^The nasie of the panrty^ the 
date of the iajf^o^m^ql^aad the title taken from tbepatent^ wliat- 
^^f it inay Vc^i ia oae line or fpocf^^ aa the ease may occur* 

* Would not it be very desiiBbte to have a oomplete list made 
4H|t of all th^ paAePt(l ^'^^ think it would.. 

]b ma)p0g tb^t, a9iM:cb for Gaptaia Vtws^ would nol it faarebeea 
4^ (Tfskt cQpifeiiM^n^ if you had, had the list to which yoa faavie 
r^£riTe4 ?-^Hq hind to pay b^ four doiag it^ and m that caaci he 
mal4 Wye had oolihii^g to do bat to get the Usti ; ^ere ia no^ 
thing to pay but a shilling for the search, and half-a^erowBibr 
ffl^i^g ^ ^pa^i^oatioi^ You aret ac^ aiaay of tfaosei officeaper- 
|i^(j(^ to, cQpy a i^la w<Hrd : yoa xsm/f Mk^ ae muek as yoai en 
^M VI JQW head, api it is c^bic^^ it^ that way that tlie state* 
mff4,iS;prQ<faire4 wh^h is iaaevted in th^periodiQal pttblicatioiis!; 
l^t.if you^wsh tp h9iye aa oUce ^fifff yo« naast heare l^apoa 
stamped paper, atl think six and eight^pemae afolia;. aam^hafvie 
hi^ as mwil^ as foarteea or siji:|eea poonda to pay for an office 
copy, and I aeyei? knew aay one und^ two guiaaaa. A paot ef 
this expense fg*ises: froiai cepyiBg the drawings.. 

1^ it^t liJk^y tbfit the:8ifcatem«mt g^ven. in tha pemdieal ptb- 
lic^i^oiia is very of^ea ineQrcect? — ^It is very frequenth^ 
correct. 
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• What is the fee for a search for a specification ?— At the 
lorohnent Office it is one shilling for the first year, and foiir 
pence "for every year; at the other offices it is a shilling fdr 
^ sidy length of time you like to search, and half-a-crown at 
the whole of them for reading a specification ; you pay half-d- 
crown for each specification you read over. 

Then the search is not very expensive ?-7-It is only expensive 
inasmuch an it wastes time, and if you are nnacqliainted wijth 
the' name of the patentee and the date of the patent. 

Is it the same with regard to searching for any other papers 
there ?— Just* the same ; it applies to' deeds and registers; he- 
cause the same books contain many other things besides patenht 
for inventions ; there are offices, titles, appointments, ' and 
other thbgs held by letters patent, and they are all inrolled 
together. 

Have you any other observations to make with regard to the 
laws relating to patents ?-^It jhas always appeared to me that 
the great inconvenience attending obtaining patents, was the 
-necessity of preserving secrecy during the period of two, Tour, 
or six months ; and that you are likewise under the neceissity 
if you wish for a period of six months for inroiling your spe- 
cification, of making an affidavit, that the consciences of some 
people do not exactly like, inasmuch as' they have io'swdar 
that they have an intention of obtaining a-piatent for Ireland 
and Scotland, when perhaps they have no such intention, 'but 
they cannot get the six months without doing that. 

Do you think that two months is too short a time ? — That 
depends upon the nature of the invention.' 

Suppose a party shows reason to the Attorney-General for 
an extension, does he not usually obtain an extension of' 'the 
term ? — ^Yes. Another great inconvenience is, the parties being 
obliged to attend personally to acknowledge their specification ; 
it cannot be done at present by a power of attorney, or in any 
other way. 

' Cannot it be done by persons residing in the country, by 
going before a master extraordinary ? — ^Yes ; but an instance 
ocGurr^ to me with regard to Mr. Collier, who had to go to 
the tfutinent, and he only arrived in town a few hours before 
the Ae allowed for finishing his specification, otherwise his 
pateji?would have been lost. , ' 

« Do y«^u agree with what the last witness stated, that it would 
be very desirable that the applicant for a patent should be se- 
cure from the period of his first application ? — ^I do. 

Do yoii see any way in which the protection of patents after- 
wards could be improved, so as to give greater security than 
the law a£foids ? — I do not see any way. • ' 
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What is your opinion of the appointment of a commiaftion 
lor the decision of all questions relating to patents ? — ^That 
was a favourite notion of mine some years ago. I thought that 
eommissioners might he appointed from among the most eittU 
nentmen in the country, in different hranches ; taking one set of 
men for chemistry, and another for mechanics, and another for 
agriculture, and so on; instead of going tlu*ough the pre- 
sent almost non-efficient process of petitiomag the King through 
tlie Secretary of State, and then the King referring it to the 
Attorney-General to report whether the patent is worthy to 
be passed, aid his signing a warrant or certificate again, to 
say that it is worthy to he passed, J thought it ought to be re- 
ferred to commissioners, and that those commissioners might 
be, paid nearly in the manner of commissioners of bankrupts, 
DO very large fee, but still enough to make the business worth 
their attention, and that they should declare whether the 
patent is fit to be passed or not This would increase the ex- 
pense of the patent ; but it occurred to me that the stamp duty 
might be diminished, and that a greater revenue might be pro- 
duced by a stamp duty on the articles sold, instead of upon the 
original patent ; because as the matter now stands, whiether a 
man does not make a penny by his patent, or whether he makes 
an immense fortune, the country gets no advantage ; but, on the 
cpptrary, if any thing of an ad valorem duty could be devised, 
so that that man who made nothing by his patent, should merely 
have the expense of his patent, and he who made a large fortune 
by it, should contribute a portion of that fortune to the state, it 
might be advantageous ; but there seems to be a great doubt as 
to the possibility of obtaining commissioners, or of getting the 
duty performed in an efficient manner without partiality or 
prejudice. 

With reference to the security of a patent after it is granted 
and specified, if there is great technicality connected with it, 
could not such a commission better decide whether there was aa 
infringement upon it than a jury could do ? — ^Most certidnly. 

Would it not be necessary to subject the evidence given be- 
fore such commission to the same provisions of law, in case of 
fakeeridence being given, which apply to evidence given before a 
court of justice ?— -Certainly. 

It has been stated, that a jury b very often a very inc<Mnpe-f 
, tent tribunal to try patent rights, do yon concur in that opi- 
nion ? — ^I do, from very long experience. 

Would you prefer a commission of persons who understood 
the nature of the invention ? — ^I would. 

From the incompetency of a jury, are not parties often put to 
great expense, in order to cxpMn the nature of their inventioa? 

Voj<.lV. — Second Series m. 
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— ^Ne doubt t^ey are; because it is eustontory in aU patettittials 
tbafc are of impjortance, to stfbpcena almost all the en^tteierS' fli 
t0wD> who attend at very considerable expense to tber paft^tfe^; 
and if the commlBsioners understood the thing, of conrseit yM9fM 
not rlsquirie tMt^ explanation. 

80 that, sirpposing that tribunal were eftibjectedto all the» tia^ 
of the courts of law with regard to the tttfth of eridenoie, stoA 
a commissicm without ajary would be better than the* present 
niodteof trial before a judge and a jury ?-^I conceive lit would 
be more adruitageous to the patentee ; he would have a gi^ettter 
chance of losing his paftent if it did not deserre to stand, ami a 
gt^^ter chanceof maintainingat if'it did. * 

In fact a dishonest man at present has a greater chance tUtta 
he would und^r those eurcumstances ? — ^Yes , and! think ifi tf^ 
patent passed for the three kingdoms, instead of sepamtsdyi it 
would-be advantageousr. 

Do you thit^ thaf the expense of a patent is any evil ? — I-d^ 
ii*t tldnk it is^ provi^d' the parent was a- secure property ; I 
think it is rather an advteitage' that a patent should not be tbo 
chestp'V the W^rld'weuM be inundatled with them if that were 

the ease. 

I>^ you tliintt that every patent should be for all the three 
idngd«mis af thttieiEpenSe ?'^Nb ; but I think if a party chooses 
tb p«ty more^ a^ obtbiu^ ff imti&tat fof tie tliree kingdoms in the 
9to.We manner as he now ddes^- fbr the ^o^lenied, ih which case I 
ti^iltit'is sik^^iheli^oir' si!x pMnd^, Witlickit' havings to send t(» 
the Bast or If^^t^ Indies^ and Fthifika^^heRlitg'i prerogative 
eittiend^'over'tltffe three 'Idngdoms^ if* the partjf wete Allowed to 
have a' patent' fbr the entilf^d^)told()^^ii)^ri' paying a less sum 
tWait tl»Lt wiiibh is paid for the thfree kihgdoms at presient, it 
would be of great advantage. 

!Rn3Fvid4dithe •]iiw'>remiiiSis'fl8'«it ptesent^ of the three kingdoms 
Ubi^^distitfdt, de^ you thiiik it would be of ate advantage, that 
wiiethei- 1^ patentee went fl^r one; oir^ whether he went for the 
thFe.e kliigdoms,' he should have sbc' months^ fbr putting in his 
. specification 1^ — Jciasmueh aisif you have' six months, you can 
spedfV on the following' diiy if you think propel; !• think it 
might' be ^liftdV^ntttge ; hat^ien^ the'other hand, it mighr delay 
other inventors, because that is the bnljr* hioonvenibnce that at^ 
teods th(B etti^n^idns-ofthne'lfot s^eeifi^ations. 

As'persotiS'Sontotiitiear ttte indheed to state What is not quite 
true, for the sake of obtftiniihg air extension of time^ would it not 
be^tt-a^frntage if the^ame tlnie wete* given in each case ?^I 
think it would. 

HttAre^'jpotf'been mtich engaged iff ^I'a^l^gr specificatfens ? — 
Y<es^ I'hsrve> 
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Oo you conceive that from the uneertainty of the law at pre 
septy thei'B ismuch difficulty ui sowe. cases m drawing sipecinca 
tioii3 I — I conceive that there are but two diificulties atftendipg 
die specification ; the one is^ not to describe that Which, is tibe 
property of the public before^ and which requires a very general 
knowledge of what has existed ; and the second is, to deficribe 
the thing so clearly, that every competent workman will bo.able 
to carry it into effect. • . . 

Are not there some cases in which hardly any skill op the.J^art 
of the person who is employed, will enable hira to draw a speci- 
fication, that will secure the patent ?*-No, I should almost $m 
Qot/with jtbe exception of the first point I have mentioned ,^ wbitth 
perhaps no human being can be supposed to possess, that is, -^ 
knowledge of evory thing that has gone before. 

From a review of the cas^s, with regard to patents, is it not 
manifest that the Judges have very materially di£fere.d in their 
ppiniofls as to the construction of the law ?— Certainly they have. 

Taking that into consideration 9 how is it. possible to dr/9J(^ a 
specification which you are quite sure will meet all possible ob- 
jections ?— 'It may not meet iQgal obje,ctions> because there. js 
certainly some doubt as to the mode of defining what a princir 
pie really is, because it is held that a principle is not patentable. 

Are there not many cases in which the Bench has differed as 
to the sufficiency of the specification. There are^ certainly ; . it 
depends, in some measure, upon the nature of the invention \ 
because there are some inventions which it is almost impossible 
to divest from being principles. 

Are there not many cases in whi^k the patentee receives jn^ajn 
of money from ^ther parties for giving them a licence, to.use the 
patent 1 — In many cases. 

Have you evet known an instance in which a person who has 
held himself out as ready to license persons for the use of that 
patent, has refused to licejsse individuals ? — ^I have never heard 
an instance of the kind. 

Do you consider that he is under any obligation to license all 
that apply, upon agreeing to his tenns ?— <No,-I do not conceive 
that he is ; but I never knew an instance of a refusal. 

Have yoti ever known persons who have obtained licences for 
the use of a pajtent, to stipulate that the right of using the patent 
should not be granted to others ? — Never. There is another 
difficulty which I have on the tapis, at the present moment. As 
the law stands at present, it does not appear that ^ere is any 
protection of patent property in the Eiust India possessions ; 
they do not appear to be included iathc colonies ; and I think 
ought to be included in the laws o£ the country. An employer 
of mine has naade an important inventipn^ which happened to 
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be particularly useful in the East Indies ; he has been offered 
a fcirge sum of money for the use of it: he applied to me to 
take the opinion of counsel, as to whether the patent which he 
Job for this invention for England and the colonies, extended 
to the East Indies; and the answer given by Mr. Serjeant 
Spankie was, that it did not extend to the East Indies, inas- 
much as the East Indies wete not colonies. I then applied to 
Sir James Scarlett, who was then Attorney General at the * 
time^ to ask, whether he Would grant a new patent for the same 
thing, inserting the word *' dominions,'^ or something which 
Mr. Serjeant Spankie had represented as the right wofd, in 
the patent ; but he said he could not do it for want of prece- 
dent ; and I then applied to the East India Di lectors, to know 
what their feeling on the Subject was, and again laid the matter 
before Mr. Serjeant Spankie^ who seemed to think, that if the 
patent was granted for England and the colonies, that it would 
cover India, provided it was recognissed by the East India Di- 
rectors ; and the difficulty at present is, how it is to be recog- 
nissed, which is, at present, about to be laid before Mr. Ser- 
jeant Bosanquet, the standing counsel of the East India Com- 
^f3arf% It was proposed to be done by an office copy made here, 
and transmitted to their presidencies, because the invention is 
of so much importance that the expense is no object, and the 
party is very desirous of being protected in India as well as 
m England. It does not appear that any one before this gen- 
tleman has ever applied for a patent for India. 

It has been stated, that a patent taken out for the colonies, 
does not avail a party in those colonies that have legislatures 
of their own, unless it is recognized by those legislatures : does 
much inconvenience arise from that ? — I never yet heard of a 
patent producing a sixpence in any of the colonies. 

Are they often taken out for the colonies ? — ^Very frequently. 
iThere id another inconvenience which sometimes occurs practi- 
cally with regard to trials in court, which is, that the patentee 
prepares a specification in the nature of a deed on parchment 
that goes to the Inrolment Office, and is copied on to the long 
rolls ; but the patentee himself has no opportunity of examining 
those rolls with his original specification ; and although I have 
done it in many cases of importance, yet it is a matter of indul- 
gence. Now it is the that roll alone be brought forward as 
evidence in a court of justice ; you cannot bring the original 
Specification ; and although they^ are copied as carefully as 
possible, still, as they are done by mere copying clerks, and 
perhaps the original is not very clear, I have in some instances 
Seen rolls and office copies brought forward, which are quite 
tmixitelligible from mis-placed or mis-spelt words, from the par- 
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ties copying them not understanding technical phrases ; and I 
think the patentee should be compelled, or at least ought to 
have the privilege of examining the roll after it has been copied. 

Has there been any instance of a patent being set aside in 
consequence of such an error in the roll ? — ^No^ it has prodaccd 
' difficulty sometimes. 

Ji) case of such a thing having happened on a trial in a coiirt 
of justice^ has the court ever allowed the original specification 
to be brought! — ^Applications have been made to produce the 
original specification ; but inasmuch ^ that it is in the handis 
of the patentee, and of course subject to alteration, I have* 
known it refused in court ; because the patentee may have al- 
tered it while it was in his possession. I should wish to mention 
also, that there id a great deldy in obtaining an Irish patent in 
almost all instances, which is very miscluevous. 



Mr. Samuel Clegg, called in ; and examined* 

Can you state whether there are diny inconveniences attending 
the present state of the laws relating to patents ? — There arc 
inconveniences attending tlie present l&w ; one great inconve- 
nience, I think, arises where a person takes out a patent, not 
specifying at the time sufficiently explicitly what the patent is 
for, so that it keeps another person who may have invented 
something similar, completely out of the market till he lodges 
his specification ; and perhaps just previously to his lodging 
the specification, some other person may take out a patent for 
a similar thing : for instance, upon the occasion of the last 
patent I took out for certain improvements in the construction 
of a steam engine, I had to wait six months, because a person 
had just previously taken out a patent for certain improvements 
in the steam engine, and I could not tell what those certain im- 
provements were. 

Would a general title of that sort preclude other persons 
from taking out a patent for any thing of the same sort ? — ^Yes ; 
at least it would not be safe to talce out a patent till you knew 
what the other person had taken out his patent for. 

In that case how long would you have to wait ? — ^Till he puts 
in his specification ; there is one person who has taken out a 
patent, who did not put in his specification for fifteen months. 

Then during that time all patents for improvements on steam 
Wigines are in a certain sense precluded ? — ^Yes. 

Could not you, by communicating your plan to the Attorney 
General, ascertain whether it was the same or not? — I should 
not think it safe to do that ; I shoulcl not like to communicate 
my plan to the Attorney General ; if a person who is in the 
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possesion of ^e patent sjuou]^ kj tny means gtt bold of my 
i^ea^ w4 ^^ ^^ hctter than his own* bp i3 qnite at liberty to 
lo4ge mii^e in8t;cacl of his pwn. 

Do ypu mean 4Jiat, in pojint pf fi^g ^uch a de^cnption made 
by a person who obtain^4 fiftei^P months for pAtting in bii^ 
specification^ would prevent any other person from taking f^ni 
a patent for any furtber impnovement in^the steam engine ibr 
$fteen pi9n(;bs4 imles^ be irent to the Attorney General I — ^Yes ; 
p^blE(p^|^rBo;D^,wbo 4a n^t^^^r^ta^d the objects of the patept 
be^, ,wi)WQC[ge :^ :8^)^i(aa|iipn befco-e they m»c iaqniries ; bu^ 
Ibat is yvery impoUtHs. 

9appQseyQa Apply ifor a pateat {or an improvement in the stean^ 
c^ncj^ apd aaotber per^Uy before you had ilirolled yourt^peci'^ 
fieatioa, V^H^9 ^^ a patent also for an improvement in the 
steam engine, what n^oi^d he thp result; wonld the Attorney 
Genera] refuse to grant that second patent t — No. 

Might two persons at the saxe time be taking out patents 
for improvements in the steam engine l^-i-Yes ; the only con^ 
sequence would be, that if the person who got the first patent 
had a longer time for lodging bis specification than the second 
applicant, he might take advantage of the specification which 
fhe other had lodged. 

Supposing the second applicant for a patent did not lodge his 
sypecificaJtion till after the first applicant had lodged his, would 
any inconvenience result to either party ?— The second applicant 
would i^un the risk and expense of his patent for nothing. Sup- 
posing the first applicant has not lodged his specification, and 
the second one takes out a patent for the same thing without 
knowing it, he will b^ throwing his money away. 

Would you thipk it desirable to oblige persons to entitle their 
patents in a more partici^lar and detailed manner ? — Certainly. 

Can you give an example bow the person that prevented you 
from taking out your patent ought fairly to have entitled his ? — 
If he ha4. stalled that it was a patent for a rotative piston, then 
I shanld bave proceeded with my patent, because mine was not 
apatjentjrpr a. rotative piston. If a person mentions what the 
construc^on,^ ^ l^bat the part is, then it does not interfere with 
other pa^^n^. 

1)3 not ^e reason, that people give their titles sovagudy, on 
purpose to r^m^y tbat evil of which you just now complained ; 
nameljj^ that the second pers^^ ^hall not discover what the first 
b doing, until the 4rst; has an opportunity himself of specifying 
it ?— :A pe^9|pn coming. afterwards Could not avail himself of it, 
because his. paten^^ would be of a subsequent date. 

Then wb^t is, the reason^ in yo|ir opinion, that people express 
tjli^msglv^gs . so vagaely in their title? — ^To give them a large 
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field of speealittibii. I have known peopk to take oot a {Mitettt 
for improvemeDts ; not having defined exactly* ^haft tll^MOiiH- 
proreoients should be, they hav6 got an iciea' y^hkik ia^ irift tfll all 
distinct, and during the time- allowed for mp^Mjimgy if thirf etffi 
meet with anf thing better than their own Ideas, they wift lodge 
it frequently. When they know tha^ a person is engifcged witli 
some improvements in the steam engine, they will oftett take 
ont a patent for improvements in the steam engine, ander th^ 
notion of getting hold of this person's idea. 

Snppomng you had eoneeived an ituprovemeikt in m eertain 
part of the flteatn engine, and a person had lodg(sd a oaretft, 
flOfd you went for your patent, and stated the particbUnr portion 
of' the steam engine upon which you were so gdag' to make aa 
Improvement, should yo.u not be afraid, with' ti^ ingenuity that 
yon know there is in every part of the world, that some person 
might be indveed to pursue' the very same improvement- that 
f6w yourself 'W4Sre'4o1i^, if he knew what the point- was at which 
3^ti were aiming:? — ^If there-were two applying ati the same 
time, I should not spet^fj^what particular point mine was: 
- ¥eii say, tlie^other patent was entitled, ^* For geaorar Im- 
proviMents in the Steam Engine -/* a^, in point of flsct, it was 
for a rotative piston; what was your^s? — ^Minewti^ a semi- 
rotative. 

IVSere you prevented* from proceeding immediately to' take 
out your patent, itr oonsequonee of the largeness of the fbrmer 
title ?-^ was. 

Did you proceed' afterwarda to take out that patcmf?^Ve^ 
wlieu the other was specified. 

Then, in point of fhct, you had a patent for your iifvientioii} 
wiflcb you were unable to pursue until the expiration (Ml those 
ifie^n months J-^Yes. 

Do'you know any other similar case ?•— That has occurred tb 
ttetwice ; the other case wasabout 1806 ; I took out a-pntent 
§0^ a rotative jMSton, It-was called, ^^ For Improvemratsiri the 
Steam Engine,'^ and I was hindered, at that time, fromiklriaf 
out the patent by some other titles of patents that were Ttumifig. 
' Do you know what those other titlss wer&i-i«*it was for cer- 
tain improvements in the construction of the-etogine; 

Did that delayyou in taking' out your patent f—^Yes^ and 
I Imve Imown a great many other people make tiie same com^ 
plaint ; particularly in the case of patents for d^tton maciiinery, 
fltn* certain improviementB in lace manufacture, and' other ma- 
ehinea of that kind. 

Do you know other instances of the same kind ?— *No, I am 
not prepared at this moment with any: other ; bat t know that 
there h^ve been such inatancei ; and I know that people are 
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suffering inconvenience now from a person having fifteen months 
to specify under a vague title. 

Do you consider that, in the present state. of the law, there 
<wauld be.a^y inconv^njyen^e to inventors, if they were obliged 
to n^ajk;iB the titles . pf their patents more distinct ? — ^No, I do 
apt think there would; I think it wonld be better. 

You are aware that there is no protection to the inventor 
betvi^een the i^ipJiicAtion for the patent and the sealing of it ? — 
lam. ^ 

During the time, do you think that a more, precise title would 
expose him to a risk? — No, I do not think it wonld ; for in- 
stance, if I had a peculiar plan of making a metallic piston, 
that, should serve without packing, I could safely say, that I 
wauld take out a patent for an improvement, in the piston, and 
whoever contrived any improvement in the piston, of course 
would not specify that particular, part tUl mine was specified. 

Would you have no apprchendon, that when the attention of 
ingenious persons was. turned to the subject you were engaged 
in they. might anticipate you?— *Not at all. 

Wpuld you think it an in^rovement in the law, if the in- 
ventor was made secure froo^ the moment he applied for. his 
patent? — Certainly* . ■ ^ \ 

In that case ther^ could be no possible objection to requiring 
that he should give a very precise title to his patent ? — ^None 
at all; the sjiort time allowed for specifying is another great 
inconvenience ; and if the first evil I have mentioned was reme- 
died, by his being more specific in the title, there might be a 
longer time given to specify ; for when you come to put the 
thing into practice, however perfect it may be in theory, it 
generally alters its features so completely, though perhaps pre- 
cisely on the same principle, that it does not correspond with, 
the original drawings lodged. A man can very seldom get a 
machine constructed in six months. Although my last patents 
has been specified. nine or ten months, I have not had time to, 
complete one. machine. 

You think if the title were made more particular, there, 
would be no objection to giving a longer time to put in the 
specification ? — ^Not the least. , 

Are. there any other points upon which you have any sugges- 
tions to make ? — ^I thiiik, in many cases, the period of fourteen^ 
years is too short. For expensive machines or engines, such as 
steam endues, or complicated machinery in cotton-spbning or 
lace manufacture, and other things of that kind, I should think 
there ought to be. a longer tilne granted, on the payment of a 
certain sum of money : perhapsr five or six years may elapse 
before a person can get it into the market ; and by the time he 
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gets it into work, so as to be profitable^ the time has nearly 
expired. 

Yoa are aware that patents are sometimes extended by Act 
of Parliament ? — ^Yes, but very seldom ; and it is difficult to 
obtain. The last bat one that I had^ I tried to get extended 
this session, but I could not do it. 

Are there many patents in respect of which it would be judt 
to extend the time beyond fourteen years ? — ^I think so. 

Do you mean to say, that there are many inventions that re- 
quire more than fourteen years to make them profitable to the 
iairentor ? — ^Yes ; I think there are some inventions that require 
Aat time to perfect the machine before it is turned^ out into 
the market. 

Can you mention any instance of that sort ? — ^Yes ; my patent 
iTas for a gas-meter, which I invented about fourteen years ag9^ 
and I think ten years of the patent nearly expired, in which I 
expended some thousands of pounds, and scarcely got one into 
the market, and it is now getting generally used ; and if the 
time could have been extended, it would have remunerated ihe 
for the expense, and I should have made a profit of it , but as 
it is, it is a loss to me. 

You think there should be a power vested in some quarter 
or other to extend the duration of patents ? — ^Yes, upon a proper 
application ; saying that such a sum of money has been ex- 
pended : and that the time that it has to run will not be suffi- 
cient to remunerate the expenses, and to make a profit. 

Have yoa ever considered where that pow^ could be lodged 
satisfactorily ? — No. 

To what do you attribute that delay in introducing it to gene- 
ral use ? — ^When there is any thing new of that kind, where there 
has been nothing of the kind used before, prejudices and vari- 
ous causes arise to prevent its general introduction ; one great 
question that is asked is, how long will it last, and it is only 
the lapse of a certain time that will answer that question satis- 
factorily. 

What is the objection to the present mode of extending a 
patent by Act of Parliament ; is it to the expense that you are 
subject to, or the difficulty of obtaining it ? — ^To the Afficulty 
besides the expense of it. The extension of my patent was opposed 
by almost all the gas companies throughout the country ; they 
thought they could get the thing cheaper if the patent was not 
renewed ; and so, after a number of years, and the expenditure 
of a great deal of money in perfecting the^nachine, it is thrown 
open to the public without any remuneration to myself. 

Can you state any other instances of patents for useful inven- 
tions by which the inventor has not been adequately remune- 
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• rated within fourteen years ? — There are many ; there is Mr. 
Perkins's^ for instance ; he has been the whole fourteen years 
making experiments with his contrivance of high pressure 
. steam, and he has not brought it into the market yet. 

. Do you think it would be a convenience if persons were al- 
lowed to take out patents for short periods at a proportionably 
. small expense ? — ^Yes. 

Do you conceive that the expense of taking out a patent now 
,is any evil ? — No, I think it would be better if it were more, 

Have you ever had to defend one of your patents ? — ^Yes. 

Did yon find much difficulty in maintaining that patent ? — 
No there was not much difficulty ; the cause was tried in Janu- 
ary last in the Court of Kiug's Bench ; it was for a gas-meter ; 
there had been various infringements upon it, altering it in form, 
,but completely adopting the original principle. 

.. Is there much difficulty in preparing such a specification as 
will support a patent ? — Not when it is a new principle ; but if 
it is merely an alteration, or an improvement of the original pa- 
tent, it is very difficult to specify so as to maintain the patent ; 
,it is scarcely safe for any person to take out a patent unless it 
is a new principle ; it is very difficult to maintain a patent 
merely for a slight alteration of form ; another alteration might 
perhaps produce the same effect, where there is no new principle. 

Are not the greater number of patents for improvements ? — 
The greater number are for alterations ; in some cases merely 
altering to the eye. 

Docs not any alteration of machinery afford a subject for a 
patent ? — If it produces much simplicity, or answers the same 
end with only a portion of the expense ; but in all things of that 
kind it is easily specified ; I am speaking now of cases of slight 
alteration. 

Where the objects are slight alterations are they worthy of 
a patent ? — No, I do not think they are ; I think patents ought 
.to be confined almost to cases where the principle can be clearly 
stated ; two-thirds of the patents are for mere alterations which 
nobody would ever look at the specification of. 

Are you aware of many patents being set aside on account 
of some defect in the specification ? — ^Yes, there was one set 
aside some years ago at Chester, it was merely a mistake in the 
drawing ; the draftsman had drawn the lever that worked a 
part of the machine to go through the wheel, and the wheel 
could not revolve with it ; that was in a power loom. ' 

Are not the greater number of defects in the specification 
defects as to the wording ? — ^Yes. 

Do you conceive that many specifications are purposely drawn 
defectively with the view of misleading the public ? — ^I believe 
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there are some drawn in that way, hut I am not acquainted with 
any instances of that kind ; I helieve there are many specifica- 
tions entered totally different from what the real thing is for 
which the patent was taken out. 

Do you think the present trihunal, hy which a patent is tried, 
is a satisfactory one ? — I think patent property is very uncer- 
tain property at present. 

What does that insecurity proceed from ? Is it from the un- 
certainty of the law, the varying decisions of the Judges, or is 
it from the incompetency of a jury to decide upon such ques- 
tions ? — I think it is from the uncertainty of the laws. Th6 
expense t)f a trial is very great ; and till it is tried once or 
twice, or perhaps three times, it is not sufficiently established 
to deter other people from infringing upon it, if it is any thing 
of moment. 

. Are you aware that the Judges differ v<;ry pften in the con- 
struction of the law ? — Yes, I think the present Lord Chief 
Justice is very favourable to the law of patents ; and I think a 
patent is much more secure while he presides, than it was with 
his predecessors. 

• What reason have you for prefering the present Chief Jus- 
tice to the former one ? — He considers patent property more 
sacred, and that a slight alteration or a little technical differ- 
ence should not set aside the patent. 

On what grounds do you think the present charge for patents 
not too high ? — If it is any thing worth taking a patent out 
for, I think the expense is no consideration, because half a year's 
profit would pay the expense of a patent. 
•• If the price of patents was very much reduced, do you think 
that patents would be taken out for very minute details ? — I 
think in that case the Patent Office would be so loaded that a 
person could hardly bend an iron in a particular shape without 
running the risk of infringing a patent. 

Do not you think that the multiplication of patents to a, great 
extent, would be a great impediment to improvements in ma- 
chinery and in arts ? — ^Yes. 

Have you known any instances of patents for small things 
which have stood in the way of improvements in machinery ? — 
I cannot call any to mind at present. 

Are not workmen, and people of that description, constantly 
in the habit of making little observations and small improve- 
ments ? — ^Yes ; sometimes very important ones arise from the 
workmen. If a workman has discovered any thing of the kind, 
and finds it likely to be beneficial, there is no difficulty in pro- 
curing any one to join him in the expense of taking out a pa- 
tent for it. 
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Do not you think that if it became a habit among that class 
of people to secure patent rights for those small disooyeries 
at low rates^ it would be very inconvenient ? — I think very 
much so. 

It has been stated, that the expense of taking out a patent 
for England, Scotland and Ireland is something between 300/. 
and 400/.; do you mean to apply your observation when yoa 
say, you think the expense is not too great to that rate of ex- 
pense ? — ^Yes, 

You mean to say, that that is not too great an expense for a 
patent for the three kingdoms ? — ^No ; I should think it would 
be no worse if it was a little more ; it bears no proportion to 
the expense of completing a machine, or of defending it when 
it is infringed. 

Have you ever considered whether it would be convenient to 
inventors, if they were allowed to have their specifications-sealed, 
and concealed Arom the public ? — ^No, I think it would be an 
inconvenience ; I think it would not be a proper thing towards 
those engaged in the same line ; there may be things sealed that 
other persons may be pursuing with vigour and expense ; I think 
after it is once secured, the more public it is made the better. 

Supposing a person at Birmingham or Manchester is prosecu- 
ting an invention, what means has he of knowing whether any 
patent has been taken out upon the same subject?-— By applying 
at the Patent Office for a list of the patents upon the same 
subject. 

Do you conceive it would be any convenience if there were 
offices established in the different manufacturing districts in 
which copies of the specifications were lodged, so as to be ac- 
cessible to the public ? — It would be very useful, and it would 
be a great advantage if a specification could be got hold of 
with greater facility than it is in town : they are not sufficiently 
clearly registered to know what are taken out ; some things are 
omitted. 

Woiild a person wishing to inspect a specification which has 
been inroUed some years ago, be put to consid^able expense ? 
—Yes. 

How would that expense arise ? — Perhaps from being obliged 
to come up to town. 

Supposing a party wants to know what patents have been 
taken out for improvements made in the steam engine in the 
last ten years, is there any index or list ? — ^He must go to the 
Inrollment Office, and he must pay so much for every copy he 
looks at; if he knows the date of the patent, he will find it there 
by paying a shilling. 

Is there any list kept of the pateifts, by which . a person 
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wishing to obtain the information alluded to could obtain it ? 
-f^No, I do not Icnow that there is any list that a persoiv.eould 
look over ; if he is not certain of the date, I think he would 
have great difficulty in finding the patent he is in search of. 

Supposing a person engaged in an improvement on the steam 
engine wishes to see all the specifications that have been in- 
rolled within the last ten years for improvements in the steimi 
engine, how would he set about it ? — He must go to the Inrol- 
ment Office, and ask for the specifications of steam engines for 
as many years as he pleases. 

- What would he pay for. that ? — ^He would have to pay a shil- 
ling for each. 

• Do you mean that the clerk at the Inrolment Office would 
at once put them into his hands without further search ? — ^Yes. 
' Is there a list kept ? — The clerk keeps a list, and you ask 
fev a patent of any date. 

" Are the patents upon different subjects classed? — ^Yes.* 
^ iSo that the public have in fact the means of obtaining that 
information ? — ^Yes, those that live in London ; but if a person 
living in the country wanted to know that, he would perhaps 
have difficulty in getting the information through his agent ; 
he would very .likely want to see what had been done in that 
line^ and he could not get that information without a copy of 
the .specification ; and each specification would be attended 
with considerable expense ; I believe copies of the specifications 
average about half a guinea, without the drawingst. 

- Are there not lists of the specifications published in the dif- 
ferent periodical works ? — ^Yes ; but they are not to be depended 
upon. 

Do you conceive that there are many inventions lost to the 
public from persons being unwilling to take out patents for them 
owing to the uncertainty of the law ? — ^I think there is no doubt 
abcMit that. 

Do you think there are many of importance lost ? — I can 
scarcely say about that ; they might have been of importance^ 
if they had been pursued. 



* That is a mistake ; the Clerks of the Inrolment Offices know nothing abont 
the inventions^ and are only enabled to hand a specification to an applicant on 
his stating the name of the inventor, and the date of the grant.- Our Journal 
contains a description of EVERY PATENT and is the <m/y source of obtaining 
that information to which the public have access.— •^it/or. 

t No partial copies are allowed to be taken ; the whole specification .(with a 
stamp on each sheet), and all its drawings can only be obtained^ and the ave- 
rage cost may be stated at from two guineas to ten^ and sometimes as much as 
thirty or forty guineas^ if the description is long and there are elaborate draw 
ings. — Editor, 
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Are you aware of the French law on that suhject ? — ^Yes^ I 
have taken out many French patents. 

Is it not the case in France, when the petition is presented, 
the applicant for the patent ohtains a certificate, and from the 
moment he ohtains that certificate he is safe firom having his 
invention pirated ? — ^He is safe, (it is supposed he is safe ;) but 
another person may improve on his invention. 

He has all the protection a patent would ever grant him ?-— 
Yes, if new, from the very moment of lodging his specification. 

He is as safe from the moment he applies as he ever can he 
made ? — Yes, precisely so. 

Do you see any objection to introducing such a regulation in 
this country ? — 1 do not ; to the security commencing from the 
time of application. 

Do you see any objection to the adoption of some atrangement 
by which a person applying for a patent should be secured from 
the moment of his application ? — I see none. 

What is the usual time that is given for enrolling a specifica- 
tion after the patent is claimed ? — Sometimes two months ; but 
six for England, if Ireland and Scotland are intended ; Scotland 
alone has four. 

Do you conceive there would be much difficulty in drawing a 
specification so as to secure the patent in a court of law I— I 
do, and I think there are few persons capable of it. 

Can you at all point out to the Committee in what that diffi- 
culty consists ? — In their describing what has been used before, 
that is one fatal ground ; and not so fully describing and clainr- 
ing that a workman could work from the description, are the 
two principal points. 

Are not those objections easily obviated by accuracy in the 
description ? — ^There are few persons who are capable of des- 
cribing the invention, they not being acquainted with what has 
been done before. 

May not a person, with due diligence, ascertain what has 
been done before ? — It is a very difficult thing. 

Is it true then, that in point of fact, the greater number of 
patents are set aside from some imperfection in the description ? 
— I think it is very often in consequence of the title not agree- 
ing with the specification, as well as want of novelty and other 
causes: 

Can you give the Conmiittee any information on that point 
to illustrate that 1 — The title must cover the invention which 
they intend to take the patent out for ; for example, suppose 
^^ certain improvements in a machine,'' was the title, and suppos- 
ing it but to be only one improvement, that would be aground of 
making the patent void, or the contrary ; for what can a patent 
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be granted ; the law is very confined in that respect^ it must 
be for a new manufacture. 

Do the different Judges, who have decided on what is and 
what is not a manufacture agree ? — I do not think they have 
clearly defined it ; but I am not prepared to state in what cases 
they have not. 

Have you yourself been in the habit of drawing up specifica- 
tions ? — ^Never ; it is too difficult a thing for me to undertake ; 
I occasionally look them over. 

There are a particular class of persons f — ^Those I have been 
in the habit of recommending are, Mr. Farey and professor Mil- 
lington, Mr. Rotch and Mr. Gill and others. Some persons 
undertake them who have no ability for them, and many capa- 
ble, decline drawing them. 

Do you conceive those .persons the best qualified to prepare 
specifications who are able to do so with certainty, that it shall 
be sufficient to support a patent in a court of law ? — J do, but 
there is difficulty. 

That is owing to the uncertainty of what is and what is not 
the law ? — ^Yes. 

Have you considered whether it would be desirable to have 
a commission who should examine the specification before it is 
inrolled, to ascertain whether it is a sufficient description of the 
invention ? — It might be desirable to look into the specifications 
in that way. 

Have you considered how such a commission could be formed ; 
of whom it should consist ? — ^I think of persons accustomed to 
the work ; such as engineers, mechanics, and committees ac- 
icording to the invention, it should have suitable persons for 
each sort of patent. 

Should you think it fair that it should be a permanent com- 
mission or a varying one, or one appointed for the time ? — 
Perhaps a number for each invention ; for mechanical and other 
pnrposes, a continued commission. 

You would allow their decisions to be final, as to the suffici- 
ency of the description, or let it still be open in a court of law ? 
— ^A desirable thing to attain would be to make it final ; to 
give the patentee security from their decision if it could possibly 
be obtained. 

You conceive then that their decision would be satisfactory 
to the public ? — I do not know, I am sure, about that ; scientific 
men vary in opinion on some cases. 

Would you see any objection to such a commission ? — ^Not 
for. the. specification after the patent is secured. 

Do you see any objection to a commission, constituted in the 
way you mention, being authorized to decide finally on the suf- 
ficiency of such description ? — None. 
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' Can yoa give the Committee any information with respect to 
caveats ? — ^Yes ; it acts merely as a notice when entered, and on 
an application being made for a similar object ; the party hears 
of it, and decides within seven days if he will oppose the inven- 
tion being granted or not. 

Do you conceive that gives any protection to the inventor ? 
— It gives him half the invention if they are alike ; if a caveat 
is entered and a person applies for a patent, if on examination 
they prove to be the same. 

Have yoa ever had to prosecute a caveat before the Attorney 
General ? — ^Nearly every week. I had two last Saturday ; and 
J have appointments this week. 

Does the Attorney General ever call in the assistance of a 
scientific person to assist him in his judgment ?-^I never knew 
it done. 

Suppose the Attorney General is not himself acquainted with 
mechanics or chemistry, what means has he of deciding between 
the claim of the two ? — They are generally very minute in the 
examination when they find any difficulty ; they see the! p&rty> 
time after time until they are quite acquainted with it. Some- 
times they go in three or four times ; sometimes they take a„ 
month to consider of it. I have one now which has been stand- 
ing over three months. 

During the time that the question is considering before the 
Attorney General, is the applicant for the patent secure ? — ^No. 

During all that time he is exposed to have his invention pub- 
lished ?— Yes. 

It is the practice, is it not, for many parties who have patents 
still to maintain a caveat ? — I recommend them for all the four- 
teen years. 

t'or what purpose ? — To prevent others from taking the pa- 
tent for the same object. If a person applies for a patent, the 
patentee has the option of sending the party applying to the 
Iqrolment Office, where the specification is lodged, and desir-^ 
ing him to read over his specification. 

Do you conceive there is any advantage in separating the 
grants of the patent for England, Scotland and Ireland ?— -If 
a patent were to include the United Kingdom, I think there 
would be a great disadvantage to those inventors who are obliged 
to commit the making of models or drawings to others, as in- 
stances have occurred where the workman has either himself 
pirated the invention, or inadvertently or designedly made it 
known to others, in which case the only remedy open to the 
inventor is to make the best of his invention in the other two 
kingdoms, he having lost all his chance in the one where it has 
become published, prior to his having taken his patent. 
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Do yott conceive there is any Inconvenience, as to cost, in 
taking out the patent at present ? — I do not think it is too 4ear. 

What is the whole expense ? — Abo at 360/. the three king- 
doms, if with a short specification, and no opposition. 

What advantage do you conceive is derived to the public in 
making the price of the patent so high ? — ^It prevents patents 
being taken out for too trifling objects. 

What inconvenience do you think would result, it patents were to 
become more numerous, and they were to betaken out for trifling 
inventions ? — ^It would be, I think, to the injury of the common 
tradesman. A patent is an exclusive right to the vending of 
a certain article, and of course the patentee has a privilege 
over the rest in the same trade ; if he gets that privilege too 
cheap, it would be to the injury of other tradesmen in the same 
line. 

If he makes a useful discovery, why should not he derive the 
benefit from it ? — The privilege is so great, when the thmg is 
worth any thing at all, he ought to pay for it. 

Do you think where an invention was of trifling importance, 
it might be desirable to allow a person to take out a patent for 
a shorter period, say for five years? — I should say not ; I have 
heard no objection to the term of fourteen years by any person. 

Are there not many trifling inventions for which the term of 
fourteen years is too long ? — I should think not. 

Are you aware of the patent that was taken out for the ka- 
leidescope ? — I am ; that was lost, not in consequence of time, 
but in consequence of exposing it before the patent was sealed. 

Would a patent for fourteen years for an invention of that 
sort be desirable? — J should see no objection to it. 

Might not the inventor of it see an objection to taking out a 
patent for so long a period at the present expense ; would not 
it have been much more convenient for the inventor to take out 
a patent for five years, at a less expense ? — I think it might be 
80 ; but I think that most persons would rather pay a larger 
sum and have it for fourteen years, than pay a smaller sum and 
have it for five years. 

If your objection to diminishing the expense is that it would 
make the benefit derived from the patent more than commen- 
surate to the expense of it, would not it in some degree be met 
by diminishing the advantage derived from it, which would be 
done by shortening the period for which the patent would last ? 
It might be. 

What office do you hold in connection with patents ? — I am 
a clerk in the Patent Office by the appointment of the Attorney 
General. 
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Is that appointment a permanent one ? — It is considered so ; 
I have a written appointment from the Attorney General ; Sir 
Samuel Shepherd gave it me when my father died, who was in 
the office for thirty-six years before that period. 

Are the specifications inroUed in that office ? — ^They are not ; 

there is the Inrolment Office, and the Rolls Chapel, and the 

Petty Bag Office for inrolling them. 

■ What are the duties of the Patent Office ?— The Attorney Gen- 

i.! eral receives the King's warrant, and prepares the bill for the 

f patent, prepares the transcripts, and sends them on to the Signet 

£ Office and Privy Seal Office. 

^ Have you the custody of any of the deeds ? — Mr. Dealtry , who 

is clerk of the patents, keeps all the warrants for the Attorney 
General. 

You are aware that the original specification is returned to 
the party after it has been copied and inrolled ? — I am. 

Can that original specification be made evidence in a court 
of law ? — I apprehend not, for this reason, we have the speci- 
fication out, and should there be any defect in it, the party 
might alter it, and say it was the correct state of it at first. 

Do you see any objection to allowing the original specifica- 
tion to be made good evidence in a court of law, on proof that 
it had been verified with the inrolled specification ? — I see none. 

Can that be done at present ? — No, it must be an official 
copy. 

Does not that add, in some cases, considerably to the expense 
of the trial ? — Much, where the drawings are expensive. 

Do you know any cases in which the original rolls have been 
produced? — In any cases it is allowed upon paying the clerk for 
carrying it up ; I think it is two guineas. 

Has not there been a rule lately made by the Master of the 
Rolls, that the original roll shall not be produced, except in 
very special cases ? — It is always done by petition ; I never 
knew it refused. 

Do you believe the present practice to be, that the original 
roll is taken out of the Rolls Office and carried to Westminster 
Hall ? — By the clerk who has the custody of it, upon petition 
to the Master of the Rolls to allow it. 

Do you conceive that that permission is granted as a matter 
of course, or only under very special circumstances ? — I have 
considered it a matter of course. 

You are not aware then that a rule has been lately made by 
the Master of the Rolls, which forbids the removing of the 
rolls, except under very special circumstances ? — I am not. 

Do you not conceive that it is objectioHoble to remove the ori- 
ginal records ; arc they not exposed to the danger of being lost or 
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hijured ?'-There is the chance of miscopyiog^ and that I should 
think would he the principal ground of wishing the original 
roll to he produced. 

Must not any danger of miscopying be obviated by having 
the copy verified ? — I think it would be. 

Is not that always insisted upon ? — ^The parties may examine 
it; but it is usually examined by the clerk and the parties that 
. engross it. 

Do you see any objection to amending the law, so that a per- 
son should be enabled at once to take out a patent for the 
, three kingdoms, at perhaps the same expense that he has now 
to pay for taking it out for England alone ? — I see none ; 
there would be this difficulty perhaps, that there are certain 
offices in the different countries that depend upon the progress 
of the patent for their emoluments ; but that does not concern 
the patents themselves. 

Is there much expense attending the inspection of specifica- 
tions? — ^It is 1*. if you know the date of it at the Inrolment 
Office, and 3«. 6d, at the Petty Bag and Rolls Chapel. 

You are aware that in some of the public journals an account 
of the specifications is published ? — I am. 

Do you- conceive that all the specifications are published in 
those journals ? — I do not. 

Do you conceive that it would be advantageous to have a 
complete list of those specifications published in any public 
journal or gazette ?— I have never given that much thought ; 
• but I should think it would not be so desirable ; it has been 
supposed to give ' those persons who are anxious to evade the 
patent an opportunity of doing so ; there have been several 
high opinions against it ; I think the late Lord EUenborough 
was opposed to it, and Lord Eldon. 

Do you see any inconvenience in the time that is now given 
for inrdlling the specification ? — ^None ; the only one is keep- 
ing the public in a state of suspense for the time. 

. Do you conceive that two months is sufficient time ? — ^It de- 
pends upon the extent of the invention ; some require twelve 
months. 

Can you suggest any improvement in the present practice ? — 
Nothing, but that I think a patent should be quicker obtained, 
and the patentee secured from the coDEmiencement. 
' But yon have no objection to the present expense ? — tfo ; I 
have known them to get 130,000/. by a patent ; they all run 
the risk of losing by it, and those who get so much, pay no 
more than those who lose by it. 

You have stated that there is great uncertainty in maintain- 
ing a patent 1 — I have. 
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Have you considered any means of rendering them more 
Becure? — I have not considered any other means, except that of 
making them safe on the first application, and that after that, 
unless it could beproved thdtthe thing had heen practised before, 
the patent should he valid. 

Do you think it would be desirable, in case of a patent 
being contested^ to ^ve the Attorney General the power of call- 
ing in the assistance of some scientific man ? — ^I think it would, 
if they were on oath, that they should take no advantage of 
the informatioH conmoinnicated to them. 

Have you ever been concerned in obtaining the extension of 
patent rights I — ^Never. 

What is the longest term you have know given for putting 
in a specification? — I obtained fifteen months for Colonel 
lyArcy some time ago, as the legatee of Mr. Broderlck, for 
putting in a specification ; we have had two years sometimes. 

Is not that length of time very inconvenient ? — ^It is to the 
public. 

Have you ever known a patent lost, from a disclosure being 
made by the servants of the applicant who had been engaged 
in making experiments ? — ^Not exactly. 

Do you think it would be desirable to adopt the course which 
has been suggested, that upon an application made to the proper 
authorities, the discovery should be made secure to the appli- 
cant till the issue of his patent, but that at the issue of his pa- 
tent it should contain a specification ? — It might be desirable. 

Do you see any objection to it, provided the property of the 
inventor in his discovery was secured to him in the interval 
between the application and the issue of the patent % — ^I see 
none; but I think there might be objections- to it which I do 
not see at present ; perhaps lodging a skeleton specification 
firpt, and then afterwards making it up, would be desirable. 

The proposal which has been made is, that upon application 
for a patent, the applicant should give the principal points of 
his invention without describing it in detail, but sufficient to 
mark the particular character of his invention, and that he 
should be secured of the property to that invention in the interval 
between his application and the issue of his patent ; and that 
before the issue of his patent he should prepare his specifica- 
tion ? — I think it might be a good plan. 

Can you furnish the Committee with a detailed statement of 
tbs expense incurred at each of the offices in taking out a pa- 
tent ?rr-I have jfirepared a statement of the expense, which I 
will deliver in. 

What is the additional expense of a patent for the colonies ? 
^— The expense for the colonies is about 5/. additionaL 
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Have you ever been engaged in any law-suits for the main- 
tenance of patents ? — ^Never. 

Do you know the grounds upon which they are usually set 
aside ? — I have hardly ever been in court when they have been 
tried^ but I have heard the reasons ; they are generally for want 
of novelty, or else a bad title. 



Mr. Wm. Newton, again called in ; and examined. 

Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee whether 
you have been considering anv suggestions which have occurred 
to you for the improvement of the law with regard to patents f — 
With respect to the appointment of a consultive board, as it is 
called in France, it strikes me that it would be exceedingly de* 
drable that such a board should be appointed to examine the 
petition and the specification ; and I think it would be desirable 
that this board should have the power of saying for what period 
the patent should be granted. 

IK) yon mean then, that the board should have the power of 
granting a patent for more than fourteen years ? — I think it would 
be desirable that patents should be granted for various periods. 

For more than fourteen years ? — ^Under some circumstances. 
For instance, there are many trifling things, such as a patent for 
a new invented lace-hole for stays, a new invented fastener for 
gaiters, and such little matters as that, for which a patent should 
not be granted for more than five or seven years, in my opinion ; 
but there are other matters of great magnitude, such as are con* 
nected with marine architecture, the construction of danis and 
fortifications, and things of considerable magnitude, which the 
inventors could not be remunerated for in the course of fourteen 
years. In that case, I should say the consultive board should 
have a right to grant a longer term ; and, upon application, per- 
haps it would he desirable,wherethey saw a reasonable ground, 
that they should be able to extend the limits of the original 
grant. 

Will you stateto the Committee what you conceive to be such 
a publication as will prevent a person obtaining a patent i — ^It 
seems to me to be a subject not well defined ; the patent states, 
'^ make use, exercise and vend'* the article ; and upon that 
ground it is considered, that if any body has made^ used, vended 
or exercised that thing before, that will prevent the patentee 
from enjoying the benefit of exclusive right to it. Now the pub- 
lication of an invention in a book, is not either making, using, 
exercising or vending it. 

Is it not notorious that the statement of an invention in a book 
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would prevent a person obtaining a patent for it ? — I believe it 
is the ordinary practice ; but it does not seem to me to be de- 
cided ; in fact^ that has been a question lately raised. 

Has not it been stated as a rule of law, that a person cannot 
have a patent for a principle found in a book of science ? — ^It 
is very likely a rule of the courts ; but I have not known an 
instance in which that has been acted upon / J should conceive 
it not a good patent, if the subject had appeared in print. 

Suppose the invention was known to several persons, but had 
not been practised before the party applied for the patent ? — 
Then, I- think, the party might apply for a patent; being the 
first who conmiunicated it to the world. 

Did you ever know an application to the Attorney General for 
an invention that had appeared in a book? — The Attorney Ge- 
neral would most likely know nothing of that fact ; but if he 
had known that it had appeared in a book, he would very likely 
say, that the invention was published. 

Do you know whether a communication to a servant in the 
course of an experiment,- would be a publication ? — Certainly 
not; nor to your friend whom you might show it to in con- 
fidence. 

Are you aware of an expression of Lord Eldon's, that if he 
was applying for a patent he would not communicate the secret 
to his brother ? — fThat I should consider to be exercising ex- 
treme caution, beyond what is absolutely necessary. 

Arc you not aware of several cases in which patents have 
been set aside, by persons to whom the inventions have been 
communicated having published those inventions fraudulently? — 
Yes, I am aware of that. 

How do you reconcile that with what you have just stated ? — 
The confidence was betrayed, and the person entrusted with the 
secret acted dishonourably. 

Is not the law this, that communicating an experiment to a 
man who is necessary to the operation of that experiment, would 
not be a publication ; but if that man told third parties, and 
they used it, that would become a publication ? — ^Yes. 

Can you mention any case at law bearing upon this point ? — 
Yes, I remember that in the case of Webster v, Euther ; it was 
attempted to be shown that a certain invention had been known 
before the date of Webster *«( patent, and they produced a tailor 
who had gone into the workshop to see his friend, one of the 
workmen, and had taken up a little implement that lay there, 
and asked what it was for ; he was told that it was for a gun- 
lock ; but the court ruled that that was not a publication of it. 
That trial took place three or four years ago. 

On what ground was that held not to be a publication ? — 
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Because it was making by the work-people of Mr. Euther^ pri- 
vately ; the patent was ultimately overturned upon another 
ground. 

In what manner do you think the consultive board, as you 
have called it, should be constituted ? — I should conceive that 
they ought to consist of lawyers and mechanicSy but mecha* 
nics out of tradte certainly ; persons that should be fully com- 
petent to jadge of th^ subject when placed before them ; whe- 
ther the specification was a fair description of the invention for 
which a patent was solicited. 

What should be the powers which that Board should have, 
and what should be its object ? — The first object should be to 
examine whether the specification ultimately delivered was the 
matter of fact sworn to, and generally described, in the first 
specification. 

Would you require them to make experiments ? — ^No, it would 
jiot be necessai'y ; upon the comparison of the two specifica- 
tions, it would appear whether they both contained the same 
subject, and gave a fair and clear description of the thing stated 
in the affidavit. 

Would you give them the power of ascertaining whether the 
specification was a correct description of the invention? — I 
would not necessarily call upon them to take that pains ; but if 
they thought proper to object to the specification upon any 
grounds, they should be at liberty to call the applicant, or his 
agent to explain further. 

Would you consider them responsible for the correctness of 
the specification ? — Certainly not. 

What would be the advantage of their examining it ? — That 
there should be nothing fraudulent, that the patentee should 
actually specify the very invention which he had sworn ioy not 
one which ^e had subsequently picked up ; and I would make 
them responsible so far, but not reponsible that it should be a 
perfect specification ; they should look it over, and form a judg- 
ment whether it was a fair description. 

How would they ascertain that it was not fraudulent, unless 
they examined it very carefully ? — I thbk that might be done 
very readily. 

In the case of a chemical discovery, how .would they ascer*- 
tain that the specification was accuriU;e, without experiments ? 
— That would be rather a peculiar! case, because chemical 
theories are not so generally known as that a person could see 
at once the result of all combinations. 

Are there many patents taken out for chemical inventions J*— 
"Comparatively very few; there is not, on an average, above 
one patent in a year for a medicine, and perhaps not above one 
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or two in a year for dyeing ; and those are nearly all the che- 
mical patents that are taken. 

With what powers would yoa invest the consoltive board ! — 
I think they ought to have the power of saying for what peiiod 
the '{mtent should be granted, according to their view of the 
valiie of the invention. 

Would not you require that they should ascertaii^, very care- 
fully, what the invention was ? — Certainly ; but I do not mean 
to hold them responsible for the specification being perfecdy 
that which a competent mechanic might take in his hand ana 
make the thing from. 

Would not you make them responsible that the specification 
was a good one at least, before they issued the patent f— -I 
should require them to look carefully into it, and if they ob- 
jected ta it, to call for further evidence. 

Would not the circumstance of its having been used, and not 
objected to, np to the time of the application for an extension, 
. be a sufficient evidence of the goodness of that specification.— 
No, that would be no positive proof that the specification was 
an exact description of the thing ; it should be incumbent on 
the board to know what the patent was that was intended, but 
they should not be bound to see that cvei7 part of the thing 
fitted and acted as it was described. 

Have ydu had any experience In lawsuits for setting aside 
patents ? — ^Yes. 

What is the most frequent ground upon which patents are set 
aside ? — The want of novelty in some part of the invention 
claimed in the specification ; it is generally for some trifling £ault 
in the specification ; it is scarcely ever that the broad question is 
argued in court, I mean, by taking the whole plan before them, 
and seeing whether the invention is original ; but it is more 
frequently overturned upon ;5ome little point, or upon some le- 
gal question; it is very seldom that the merits of the question are 
gone into in court ; if there is any faulty point, they take hold 
of that first. 

In other words you mean to state, that many a person who 
in fact deserves a patent for a meritorious invention, loses it fo|* 
some trifling thing ?— ^or some trifling thing which he has in- 
cluded ignorantly or incautiously. 

' Have not the courts of late, construed the specifications as 
liberally as possible? — ^Yes, they have lately taken rather too li- 
beral a construction, and they ha^e sometimes considered what 
the specification never intended ; formerly the rule was quite the 
reverse ; at one period the specification was subjected to every de- 
gree of severity ; now the recent decisions have established the 
patent as claiming whatthe patentee never intended ; I state that 
upon my own knowledge, I allude to the case of a machine for 
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shearing cloth, in which a rotatory cutter is introduced, shear- 
ing from list to list ; and it has been established by a recent 
decision of the court, that every patent containing a rotatory 
eaiter, shearing £rom list to list, shall be an infringement of the 
first ; now I take upon myself to say, that the patentee never 
intended to claim the ifotatory cutter in every mode in which it 
could be applied to shearing from list to list, because one of 
the patentees has told me so ; but the court has so ruled it, 
and as they said, for the purpose of supporting a valuable in- 
vention, which it was stated 100,000/. had been made from ; but 
the fact is, that it has placed in jeopardy, if not destroyed, nine 
subsequent patents, all employing rotatory cutters, shearing from 
list to list, but actuated by different modifications of machinery. 

Would not this evil be remedied by expunging from the pa- 
tent whatever had been before invented, and retsdning what is 
aciiually new ? — It would be very desirable that if there should 
be nine parts or combinations or things in a patent proved to 
have been used before, and the tdnth an original one, that the 
tenth should stand alone. 

Supposing in a specification it should be clear that one pait 
of it was old and others new, could the court, however they 
might wish it, support such a patent ? — According to the pre- 
sent system of things, I believe they could not. 

Have the courts ever gone that length ?— They have not ex- 
actly gone that length. 

If those other persons who have taken the rotatory shears 
had in their specifications distinctly disclaimed all the parts 
that were invented before, and had taken only to themselves 
the portions that were absolutely new, would the court then 
have said that was an interference with the first patent ?^^In 
this case they took a very broad latitude for the import of the 
Fords ^^ described method ;'' they considered that to mean the 
application of the rotatory cutter in all its ways ; but the rota- 
tory cutter is known to have existed before. 

Do you think it would be expedient to amend the law so as 
to enable a person to take out a patent for an abstract prin- 
ciple ? — I think not ; I think a patent for an abstract principle 
could be of no use. 

You stated that a patent should not be refused because some 
notice or hint of the invention had been given publicly before, 
but only on the ground of its being actually in use ; do you 
propose that as part of the present law ? — ^Yes. 

Do you think that the patentee ought to be required to add 
at a future time any improvements that he may make to his 
original specification ? — Certainly he ought to be at liberty to 
do it, if not required ; he cannot very well be required ; but if he 
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fails to do it, he should lose the advantages of those improve-' 
ments. 

Is it ever considered in a conrt of law whether mistakes 
which may have arisen in a specification were unintentional ; or 
b it taken for granted that any mistakes in the specification 
are fatal ix^ the patent ? — ^I have always found them fatal to the 
patent 

Do not you think that the intention of the party, in framing 
the specification, ought to he made a more prominent question 
in trials with respect to patents than it has hitherto been ? — 
The intention ought to he considered, certainly ; but it may 
sometimes be very difficult to get at the intention, because that 
may be concealed. 

Do you conceive that any inconvenience arises from the pre- 
sent expense of taking out patents ? — A very great inconvenience, 
and very great objection. 

Do you see any way in which that expense might be lessened 
without inconvenience ? — I think that if the government were 
to relinquish their charges, which would be nearly 60/. upon 
each patent, it would be a very great relief, ^hat would leave 
all the officers in the possession of their fees. Whether it 
Slight be expedient to reduce any of the fees of the officers, is 
another consideration, on which I do not feel competent to 
speak; I should not like a patent to be a mere mercantile 
license ; I think it still ought to be a grant from the King. 

Do you think the evil you speak of would be removed by the 
reduction of the fees ? — A greal deal of the evil would be re- 
moved, because the expense of soliciting a patent, altogether 
amounting to more than 100/. if 60/. was reduced from that, 
it would bring the sum down to about the price which I first 
considered would be acceptable. 

With respect to a patent for Scotland and Ireland, would you 
leave the price as it is now ?-— No ; I would include them in 
the same patent if it was desired, upon paying some of the fees 
that appertain to the officers. 

That is to say, you would not wish the expense of a patent 
for Scotland, Ireland, and England to exceed 100/.? — No ; but 
I think it would be desirable, if the three kingdoms were in- 
cluded in one patent, that the specifications should be deposited 
in the three metropolises, for the inspection of the public ; be- 
cause there is a great deal of advantage in exposing the speci- 
fications ; parties would be deterred from spending their tigie 
and money in pursuing the same objects, by seeing that specifi- 
cations of the things already existed. 

(To be continued.) 
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To George Panre, of BirmiDgham, in the county of War* 
wick, manufacturer, for his having invented a self-acting 
air or gas regulator or stop cock, for governing the flow 
of air or gas, which may be applied to other purposes 
Sealed 2d Nov. — 6 months. 

To Thomas John Fuller, of the (Commercial Road, 
Limehouse, in the county of Middlesex, civil engineer, 
for bis having invented an improved mechanical power, 
applicable to machinery of different descriptions. 28th 
Oct. — 6 months. 

To John M^urdy, of Great James Street, Bedford 
Row, in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, in conse- 
quence of a communication made to him by a foreigner 
residing abroad, by which he is in possession of an inven« 
tion or discovery of certain improvements in the method 
of constructing mills and mill stones for grinding. 2d 
Nov. — 2 months. 

To James Viney, of Piccadilly, Colonel in the Royal 
Artillery, for his having invented certain improvements 
in steam boilers, and in carriages or apparatus connected 
therewith. 2d Nov. — 6 months. 

To James Soames, junior, of Wheeler Street, Spital- 
fields, in the county of Middlesex, soap maker, for his 
having invented or discovered a new preparation or ma- 
nufacture of a certain material produced from a vegetable 
substance, and the application thereof to the purposes of * 
affording light, and other uses. 2d Nov. — 6 months. 

To John Tucker, of Hammersmith, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, brewer, for his having invented or found out an 
exploding shot or projectile. 2d Nov. — 6 months. 
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To James Stewart, of George Street, Euslon Square 
in the county of Middlesex, piano forte maker, for his 
having invented certain improvements on piano fortes. 
2d Nov.-— 2 months. 

To John Cowderoy, of Britamnm Street, City Road,' 
in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, for his having 
invented certain improvements in machinery for making 
bricks. 2d Nov.*— 6 months. 

To Francis Naish, of Stone^on, near Wells, in the 
county of Somerset, '■ 'gentleman, for his having invented 
or found out certain improvements in' the 4Danu{actqre or 
application of silks, mixed or combined with other arti- 
cles. 2d Nov.^-2 months. 

To William Qooch, of Mount Street, Berkley Square 
in the county of Middlesex, for his having invented cer- 
tain improvements on baths of different descriptions, 
vvrhich improvements are applicable to other purposes. 
7th Nov.*— 6 months. 

To Daniel Macdougall, of Edinburgh, horticulturist, 
for his invention of certain improvements on or additions 
to syringes, applicable to garden and other purposes* 
10th Nov. — 6 months. 

To Thomas Osier, of Birmingham, in the county of 
Warwick, c^ndelier furniture manufacturer, for his 
having invented or found out certain new improvements 
in the coiistructionof glass and metal chandeliers and 
Other articles for ornamental lighting. 10th Nov. — 6 
rnonths. 

To Joseph GibbSj of Crayford Mills, in die county of 
Kent, timber merchant, for his inventbn of improve- 
ments in machinery for cutting marble, wood, and other 
substances. 12th Nov.-^6 months. 

To John William Dodgson, of Lower Shadwell, in 
the county of Middlesex^ pump and engine maket^ for 
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bis having invented certain improvements in s^iips* Sicup- 
pers^ and which may be applied to other purposes. 17th 
Nov. — 6 months. 

To Thomas Getben, of Fumivars Inn, in the county 
of Middlesex, gentleman, for his having invented or 
found out certain improvements in dressing woollen 
cloths. 21st Nov^ — 6 months. 

To William Clutterbuck, of Ozlebrook, near Stroud, 
in the county of Gloucester, for his having invented or 
found out certain improvements in the shears used for 
cutting or cropping of woollen cloth, and other fabrics 
requiring shearing. 21st Nov.^-2 months. 
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GRANTED IN SCOTLAND SINGB MAT 20, 1829. 

For certain improvements in making, constructing, or 
manufacturing cartridges, for sporting and other purposes. 
To John Dicken Whitehead, county of York. 
. For certain improvements in the machinery to be em- 
ployed in making nails, brads, and screws. To Tho- 
nias Tyndal, county of Warwick. 

For improvements in evaporating sugar. To Wifliam 
Godfrey Kneller, county of IMRddlesex. 

For certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for 
propelling ships or other vessels on water, &c. . To Orlando 
Harris Williams, Esq. county of Gloucest^. 

For a mode or method of converting liquids info vapour 
or steam. To John Braithwaite and John Ericsson, coun- 
ty of Middlesex. 
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1 O before the clock lo m 43 

Sec. 

8 8 9 mConj.withYinLibra 

2 12 Sinconj.wilhSinAqua. 

3 G 53 P in C3 first quarter. 

S 9 OJ inconj. withAin Vitf-o 

4 2 § inconj.wiUi l/3mScor. 

4 2 § inconj. wilhafiinScor. 

5 © before IheClockfl n»7 

Sec. 

6 S ]) in conj. with in Pisces. 
9 10 ^ inconj.wilbyia Taurus 

9 2 ninconj.widilBinTBurus 
9 2 5.incoiij.wilh2JmTaurus 
9 2 II in conj. with a in Taurus 

10 O before Ihe Cloct 6 m 56 

Sec. 
10 1 38 Ecliptic opposi^on, or 9 full 

14 16 ^ in conj. with { in Leo. 

14 SI ^ in conj. with a in Leo. 

15 O before the Clock 4 m 34 

15 IS 9 in conj. with 3 in Oph. 



) 3' in conj. with 2a in Libra 
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To John Le\'ers, of the town of Nottingham, machine' 
maker, for his having invented or found out certain 
Improvements iri machinery for the manufacture of 
bobbin net /ace.]— Sealed 3d March, 1828.] 

SPECIFICATION. 

^' My improvements in machinery for the miUiufacture 
6f bobbin net lace applies to th'e working of a peculiar 
construction of machine, on what is commonly called or 
known as the circular comb principle, intended to be put 
in action by rotatory power, in which machine the bobbin 
carriages are driven along the combs, by the reciprocating 
movem'ent of levers' with pinions at the extremities of 
their shafts ; these pinions take into a circular pefidant' 
rack, by the vibrations of which circular rack the opera- 
tive parts of the machine are made to perform. 

\oh, IV. — Second SutiEr. 
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** The object of the present improvement is to give to 
the said pendant circular rack such a reciprocating action 
as shall cause it to drive the bobbin carriages at intervals, 
thereby leaving time between each movement for the shog- 
ging of the guide bars ; the intention of which is per- 
fectly understood by persons acquainted with the working 
of bobbin net machines of that description. 

" These improvements consist in the construction and 
adaptation of a certain peculiar form of cam, with a vi- 
brating lever, which are designed to give motion to, and 
direct the actions of the pendant vibrating circular rack 
above mentioned ; the mode of constructing and adapting 
which said improvements to a circular comb machine is 
shewn in the following figures (see Plate VIII.) 

Fig. 1, is a front view of a machine, upon the circular 
comb principle. Fig. 2, an end view of the same, taken 
at the right hand ; and fig. 3, a vertical section through 
the machine, parallel to the last, but seen from the oppo- 
site side ; in which three figures the improved parts are 
shaded, and the old parts shewn in outlines. 

'' The machine may be driven by a winch applied to 
the axle of the toothed wheel a, which taking into an in- 
termediate wheel 6, causes that to drive the wheel c, fixed 
upon the main shaft d. When this machine is to be actu- 
ated by the power of steam, wind or water, a rigger may 
be fixed upon the main shaft d, for the purpose of driving 
it by a band instead of the winch. Rotatory motion being 
thus given to the main shaft d, the cam e, and its horn or 
guide f, f, both fixed to the wheel c, are made to revolve. 
A long vibrating lever g, g, the fulcrum or pivots of 
which turns in brackets A, is attached at top by a jointed 
arm i, to the pendant circular, rack k, k, and at bottoni 
carries a friction roller /, which works in the groove be- 
tween the cam ^, and its iiorn y*. It will now be per-. 
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ceived that the rotation of the cam e, will, by its excen- 
tricity, cause the levers g, g, to vibrate upon its fulcrum 
pivots ; in doing which the arm i, at the upper end of the 
lever g, will be drawn to and fro> and cause the pendant 
circular rack k, to swing. 

'' There are pinions m, m, m, m, fixed on the ends of 
the longitudinal shafts n, n, n, n, which carry the levera 
that take into the indentations made in the lower parts of 
the bobbin carriages o, o. The teeth of the circular rack k, 
gearing into the pinions m, cause, by its swinging action 
above described the pinions with their shafts and leaves 
to reciprocate, and consequently to drive the bobbin car- 
riages to and fro in tlie circular combs p, p, and thereby 
to produce the intervention of threads in a similar way ta 
that effected by the ordinary circular comb machine when 
worked by hand." — [InroUed in the Rolls Chapel Office^ 
Sept. 1828.] 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 



To Edward Forbes Orson, of Finsbury Square, i>i the 
county of Middlesex, Gentleman, for his havifig in- 
vented an improved cartridge for sporting purposes.- — 
[Sealed 18th Sept. 1828 J 

Tms invention is a shot cartridge, consisting of two cylin- 
drical or poligonal tubes, made of paper, card or other fit 
materials, one of the tubes fitting into the other, so that 
the shots may occupy one tube and the gunpowder part of 
the other. 

The tube for containing the diets having been made 
6f dimensions to suit the bore of the gun, is to be divided 
in the middle transversely, by a disc of card, and then hav* 
nig been filled with the shots, the ends of (he tube are to. 
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be closed by 'discs of wadding. The tube for the gun^ 
powder is to |3e made sufficiently large to slide tightly on 
the outside of the shot tube^ liaving a disc attached 

to one end. 

» . • • • 

The proper charge of gunpowder having been put intp 
the larger tube^the smaller or shot tube is then to be. in- 
serted into it i and being pf*essed down> the powder will 
be secured from falling out. 

When this improved cartridge is us^d in loading a fow- 
ling piece^ the sportsman draws the shot tube out of the 
pther^ and after emptying the powder into the barrel of 
the gun, he throws away the powder tube, and pushing the 
shot cartridge into the barrel, rams it dow^, and thereby 
secures the whole of the charge by one ramming. 

The Patentee claims as his invention th^ shot cartridge, 
so ^ade that the shots may \fe separated from the powder 
by means of the sliding tubes, and proposes that the tub^ 
be made octagonal, with circular ends of wadding. Car- 
tridges made after the above plan, will be found to explode 
soon after leaving the muzzle of the gun, and by that means 
will conduct the shots more perfectly to the point de* 
sired. — [InroUed in the Inrolment Office in Chancery, 
March, 1829. J 

To John Braithwaite and John Ericsson, of the New 
Jload, Fitzroy Square, in the county, of Middlesea;, 
Engineer's, for their netp invented mode or method of 
^onvertin^ liqt^ids into vapour or steopi' — [Sealed 31st 
January, 1829.] 

Thb subject of this invention is a peculiar coDstmction of 
^iler for generating steam, in which the heated air from the 
luniace is either drawn or forced through pipes of smatt 
^ameter, which pipes constitute the fines, and are surrounded 
by the water contained within the boiler. . By this contrivance^ 
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fk Tery ezteoded heated surface is placed in contact with the 
.vater, and steam is therehy generated with greater effect than 
IQ any other holler heretofore employed for that purpose. 

The peculiar construction of holier herein proposed is ap- 
plicable to the working of any kind of steam engine ; hut it 
.appears to he particularly designed for locomotive steam 
carriages, in which sitaation it has been found extremely 
effective. 

The Patentees describe their invention in the following 
wprds : — 

SPECinCATION. 

'^ Our said invention consists in generating steam in a 
boiler, wherein the capacity of the flue is too small to allow a 
sufficient quantity of heated air to pass through it in a given 
time by the mere agency oi what is commonly called atmos- 
pheric draughty and to which floe therefore we attach either 
an air-forcing at the furnace end, or an air-exhausting 
apparatus at the other end of the flue, in order, by these 
mechanical means, to compel the required quantity of heated 
air to pass through the floe in a given time, whereby 'we are 
enabled to expose a given surface of floe to such a quantify of 
caloric in a given time, as will generate more steam than has 
ever before been produced in an apparatus of equal capacity, 
and thus effect a great saving in fuel, and greatly diminish the 
size and weight of a boiler. 

'^ Plate Vm. fig. 4, is a longitudinal section of a bdiler for 
generating steam, according to the method which we claim as 
our invention, and through the flue of which the heiit^ idr is 
drawn, by means of an air-exhausting apparatus, which 
apparatus, for the purposes of this invention, we call an air- 
sucking pump ; a, a, a, is the outer casing of the boiler ; by is 
the safety valve ; and c, the steam pipe ; d. is the fornace ; Cf one 
of the furnace bars;/*, the ash pit; ^, the furnace door; 
A, A, h, three air cocks, to admit atmospheric air to the top of 
](^e fuel in the fnmaee ; jy aa air eoek, to admit atmospberie 
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« 

sir to the bott^mi of the said fuiel ; ky k, k, ky the flae graduallf 
diminishing in diameter from the furnace^ in proportion as th« 
heated air, cooling in its passage through the floe, gradnallf 
Teqoires less vent ; while another advantage of this form, is 
that the dust and dirt of the furnace has a constantly descend* 
ing passage to escape at ; which ^ together with the relative 
position of the different lengths of the flue being immediately 
under each other^ prevents any inconvenience from dirt col- 
lecting in it. — If is a donble action air-exhausting pump^ wbiclv 
we call the air-sucking pump ; «nd it is evident^ that if thi9 
pump be worked^ any given quantity of heated air may be drawu 
through the flue from the inrnacey in any given time propor- 
tionate to the action of the pump, the number or size of the 
air cockSy and the general dimensions of the apparatus. Fig. 5^ 
is an end elevation of the boiler just described. 

^^ Fig. 69 is a longitudinal section of a boiler for generating 
«team, according to the method which we claim as our 
invention^ add through the flue of which the heated air is 
forced by means of an air-forcing apparatus, which apparatus, 
for the purposes of this invention, we call an air-forcing pump ; 
Oy a, a, is the outer casing of the boiler ; b^ the safety valve ; 
c, the steam pipe ; d, the furiace ; e, a fire bar ; /*, the ash 
pit ; gf a hopper, for feeding the furnace with fuel ; A, an air 
pipe, furnished with a regulating cock; m, through which 
atmospheric air is forced on to the top of the fuel; andy^ is 
another air pipe, also furnished with a regulating cock fiy 
through which atmospheric air 19 forced to the bottoii^ of the 
fuel ; p, is an air-forcing apparatus, which we call an air- 
forcing pump, furnished with valves, as here shown, and an air 
regulator r, being a board, inclosed in a leather case, and 
acted upon by the weight 9. 

** It will be evident that this boiler,. 9^ far as the, priadple of 
our invention is concerned, will produce the SKine effsft in 
generating steam, as that first. de^cribed^ the differeiice th^eid 
being merely in the mode of obtuning the required velofitjr 
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for the heated air Id Its passage through the flue ; hut it is 
worthy of remark, that the modifications necessary to the 
adaptation of the principle of our said invention to these two 
forms of hoilersy renders them respectively the hetter available 
for different purposes. 

'^ In fig. Ay it will be observed that the furnace is horizon* 
tally placed, and may be fed from a door in the front as at gy 
in the ordinary way, while at fig. 6, the furnace is vertically 
placed, and must be fed from a hopper, as shown in the figure. 

** Now, whereas we claim as our invention the converting of 
liquids into vapour or steam, by means of a boiler, wherein the 
capacity of the flue is too small to allow a sufficient quantity of 
lieated air to pass through it in a given time, by the mere agency 
t>f what is commonly called atmospheric draught, and ijo which 
therefore either an air-exhausting apparatus, or the air-forcing 
apparatus hereinbefore described, is applied for that purpose, it 
being our intention to claim as new the application of an air- 
exhausting apparatus generally for such purpose ; and the par- 
ticular air forcing apparatus hereinbefore described, whereby, as 
well as in the air exhausting apparatus, the fuel is supplied 
with air both above and below, as shewn in the drawing an- 
nexed, which double supply of air, regulated by cocks as afore- 
said we claim also as new. — \_InroUed in the Inrolment Office 
in Chancery y Julyy 1829.] 

Specification drawn by the Patentees. 



John Udny, of Arbour Terrace, Commercial Road, in 
the county of Middlesex, Esq, for his having invented 
certain Improvements on the Steam Engine, — [Sealed 
14th January, 1829. 

The subjects of this invention are, first, a mode of em- 
ploying the elastic force of one volume of steam, under 
different* pressures, upon two pistons : — ^that is, first apply- 
ing the steam' under £preat pressure in a small cylinder. 
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and th^ bringing the eduction steam into a larger cylin- 
der, to act again under a diminished pressure. And, 
secondly, a peculiar construction of boiler or generater for 
the production bf steani. 

The Patentee explains his invention by the following 

description : 

« S>EClt'lCAflON. 

'^ My said improvements on the steam engine consist, 
1st. in causing the same steam to act twice by means of 
three working cylinders, primarily, with its full density, 
throughout the stroke, in two of them, operating in each 
alternately ; that is, one quantity of steam performing in 
the one vessel in its concentrated «tate, and in another 
measure producing its effect in the second, one after the 
other, such actions being the result of the increase of 
volume in the elastic . fluid from a constant formation of 
it (without change of consistence or force), enlarging the 
vessel to acconunodate itself in the only possible dil^c-' 
tion, viz. that of the course of the piston ; and again, 
simultaneously, in like constant succession, but in a reverse 
Totation, making the steam which had so priorly acted, 
expand from these two vessels by its inherent elastic qua- 
lity into the third (with a force diminishing according' to a' 
caculable ratio), having the whole internal siurface of said 
first-action vessels as a fixed fulcrum, or point of abut- 
ment from. which to dilate, at a time whea each is solely 
appropriated to that purpose ; the bearing upon both sides 
of the pistons of said first operating cylinders, during the 
dilation of the steam from their cavity being also equal 
and uniform, so as to obviate re-action or back pressure 
on the said pistons, and both of which powers of the 
steam are constantly, regularly, and at the same' time in 
operation on the engine, and are rendered more effective 
by the existence of a vacuum on the side of both the pis- 
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tons, opposed to that on which the steam is pressings p» 
shall be. more fully hereinafter iexplaijied, 

'^ And^ secondly^ in addition, to the boiler of a steals 
engine^ which will prevent the ill effects caused by the 
pitching of a vessel at sea, or by the motion of a carriage » 
and also to render all boilers, to, which it is applied more 
jiafe, and less liable to be destroyed. 

'' My. first improvement in the steam epgine aforesjaid, 
by whieh the steam is made to act twice, i|i.t)ae manner 
And with the advantage before related, is effected by means 
of three working cylinders, as already stated, furnished 
with pistons and rods ; two of these are to be considerably 
smaller than the third, tj^e proportion of which difference 
should be at least equal to that between the density of the 
steam used in the first instance, and the pressure of the 
atmosphere, and* may be much greater with advantage ; 
thus, for instance, if the density of the steam be twice that 
of the atmosphere, the two smaller cylinders (which ought 
to be both of the same size), should be each only half .the 
dimensions of the large one at most, and maybe even, but 
an eighth of that extent ; and such comparative difference 
in the size of the cylinders may be increased, as the dep- 
sity of the stesmoi first used is augmented ; t^us, the pro- 
portion between the two, whea steam of a power of 60 lbs. 
per superficial inc^ is employed, may be as ojue to sixteen ; 
if steam of 120 lbs. as one to thirty -two, ajid so on, in 
this progression, and may be to more than t^ice this 
amount, provided the vacuum^ be made, perfect. 

Plate 'IX. fig. ' 1, represents . these three cylinders in 
'One^of the positions in j which, liiay may ba placed, where 
letters a, and 6, > denote the' two unall,. or i first-action 
cylinders, and e, the large orjexpansion o|ie ; d, and e, the 
pistons of the two first, and f, that of. the 9<^cond-acli9n 
eylinder; g, the pipe 4;>r <tu))ei from the JboUer to the 

Vol. rV. — Second S/kriei. c c 
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cylinder a ; and h, a similar pipe from the boiler to the 
cylinder b : while i, and k, show the pipes or ducts from 
the vessels a, and b, to the condenser ; the position of these 
four pipes is reversed in the two cylinders, so that the 
steam flows under one piston, and over the other, thereby 
causing the whole three to rise and fall together : /, shows 
the tube of conmiunication between the small cylinder a, 
and the expansion one c, opening above its piston y*; and 
and m, gives the pipe from the other small vessel 6, to 
under the piston g, of the said large cylinder c. A pipe 
passes along the side of the cylinder a, externally, the 
terminations of which are shown by n, n, and a similar 
tube placed by the side of the cylinder 6, has its openings 
or ends marked o, o ; these two pipes or canals serve to 
equalize the density and pressure of the steam on each 
side of the pistons cl, and e ; or in the whole area of the 
cylinders a, and b ; a tube from the bottom of the large 
cylinder, marked jo, and one from its top, marked q, both 
run to the condenser ; the piston rods of the cylinders a, 
and 6, are niarked s, and t, and that of the large one is 
denoted by u ; and a bar or transverse piece, which con- 
nects the three piston rods, is marked y,^; and the valve 
boxes are represented by », t?, t?, v. 

'' The condensier with its air pump, the engine beam 
and the frame, by which it is supported, the connecting 
rods, boiler, the apparatus for working the valves, pumps, 
and other 'gear, the fly wheel, governor, and some other 
less important parts, are so similar to those used for the 
same purposes in other engines, as not to require a parti- 
cular description, and are not represented in this figure, 
and they may be made of any proper material, and con- 
structed and arranged without difficulty by any sufficiently 
qualified engine maker. 

'' I have given the preference to cylinders for this ma- 
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chine for the same reason which causes them to be univer- 
I3ally used in other steam engines^ but wish it to b^ 
Understood that vessels of any form may be employed, 
provided they be equally fit for the operation of pistons ; 
and the terms above, beloW, top, bottom, or otherwise, 
when heretofore used, and in all time hereafter, are to be 
i'egarded but as relative, and not implying that it is abso^ 
lutely necessary to placfe the machine or its parts in 
any definite position, except when otherwise particularly 

directed. 

" In order to understand the manner in which this steam 

fengine operates, let it be imagined that, for example, the 
three pistons are to be made to ascend, then the pipe g^ 
from the boiler to the bottom of the cylinder a, and that 
marked /, from its top to the condenser, should be opened 
by a proper disposition of their valves ; and at the same 
time, the tube o, which forms a cotnmunication between 
the top of the cylinder b, and its bottom, should be also 
opened, and likewise the tube wt, which passes from this 
latter cylinder to the lower end of the great or expansion 
cylinder c, and the tube q, which goes from the top of 
the said great cylinder to the condenser, should be both 
opened ; and while the pipes particularized are thus 
opened, the apparatus that works the valves is to be also 
at the same time so managed as to close the tubes marked 
A, k, I, m, and p; before explained. On the contrary, 
when the three pistons are required to descend, then the 
pipes last named, viz. A, by which steam flows from the 
boiler to above the piston 6, of the cylinder 6 ; and A, by 
which a vacuum is produced beneath it ; n, by which 
steam passes from below to above the piston rf, of the 
Cylinder a ; and /, by which the same dense steam farther 
expands to above the piston f, of the cylinder c ; and p, 
by which a vacuous state is produced under the said pis^ 
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ton, are to be opened 5 while simultaneously gs i> m, df q^ 
already before explained^ will be closed. In the case 
first described^ when the pistons are to be made to ascend^ 
on the valves being so disposed as to open the proper set 
of tubes> and to shut thosej the actions of which alternatef 
with or act contrary to them^ the pressure of the steam 
from the boiler will opierate regularly throughout the 
stroke with its full density, by the pipe gi on the under 
Surface of the p!ston d^ while there will be a vacuum 
above it, and of course it will be sent up to the top of thef 
cylinder with the whole energy of the elastic fluid, and at 
same time the dense steam which had before acted in de-^ 
pressing the piston e, in the cylinder b^ will pass by the' 
pipe o, to below it e^ making equal strain On both its sur-^ 
faces, and offering no opposition to its being carried to the 
top of its cylinder by the action of the steam on the two other 
pistons, and said dense steam will farther dilate along the 
pipe m, to under the great piston f^ which it will raise 
with a force multiplied Ijy the excess of the area of the 
large cylinder over that of the small one ; at first, and 
ultimately^ with a pressure more or less dimini^ed, ac- 
cording to the comparative size of the cylinders, and the 
perfection of the condensation ; which condensation resultsr 
froni at the same time the pipe q, being open from above 
the before^named pistony*, to the vessel in which the steam 
is destroyed, or re-forined into water : the dilation of the 
steam just alluded to, from the cylinder 6, into that c, as 
a second effective power, takes place from the whole in- 
ternal surface of the first-named vessel 6> which served 
as a fiixed point of abutment, or back pressure for it. 

In the second case, when the pistons are to be made to 

.J. 
descend, the viatves being disposed as required for the 

occasion, and as before related, then, in like manner, the 

ftteaih from the boiler acting through /i> on the upper face 
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bf the piston e, while there is a Yapuuin below iti>will'greflO 
it dowu^ and- that which had just operated in elevating: the 
pistoa d, will' pass from below to a'bove the said piston> 
pressing unifonuly on both its surfaces^ and (accommodate 
ing itself as freely to Uie change of capacity in the spaces 
on each side of the pieton' dy aforesaid^ as the dimensions 
of the pipe leading from one end of the cylinder to the 
other will permit of^)> will not prevent the piston d, from 
being carried without resistance^ to the bottom of itscylin^ 
der^ by the pow«r of the steam on the two other pistons, 
and the said dense steam will further expand out of the 

- . f 

cylinder a^ by the tube I, on the superior face of the piston 
yVljelow which (thepipej5>, being open to the condenser) 
a vacuum will be produced and miaintained, and it will 
force down the said piston y*, with a power, as before cal- 
culated, in the up stroke ; the said dilating steam bavmg 
the walls of the cavity of the cylinder o^, as a fulcrum or 
point of resistance, as the other had those of the cylinder 
b, in the last stroke, as already explained. 

It will be observed in the preceding, account of the 
engine, that the steam is continually passing into one or 
other of the two small cylinders, and from them again 
into the large cylinder, in rotation ; that it operates, ^t, 
in raising the piston of the small cylinder, and then in de-^ 
pressing that of the large one, or vice versa ; and that it 
never re-acts or counter-pre§ses on the pistons of the 
small cylinders, while it is dilating from them, one of 
which pistons is returning to the point of action> when 
the steam is operating on the 6ther^ and it wilt be seen at 
once how the operations of the engine may be continued, 
ad libitum. 

Several variations may be adopted in this engine, con- 
sistently ^kh the principles which I Eave explained. 
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Firstly, The size of the two small cylinders may beaf 
several difFerent proportions to that of the larg'e one, a^ 
before noticed. Secondly, The shape of these vesselsr 
may be made to asi^ume Various differences, with the pre^ 
cautions befoi'e stated. Thirdly, The relative position of 
the cylinders to each oth^r msly be chatiged from that 
represented in the fir^t figiire ; the situation of the pipes, 
and other parts, being varied accordingly, 

*' Thus, as in fig. 2, th6 large and one ditiall Cylinder may 
be placed under one end of a beam, and the other small 
one, under the opposite ^nd, the steam being admitted tc^ 
the bottom of each small vessel, and the vacuum being 
effected above their pistons, or all the cylinders may be 
at one' end of the beam. One small one being above th^ 
other, so that the same piston-rod will do for both small 
vessels, passing through the upper to the lower one ; or, 
the two small cylinders may be placed at one end of th^ 
beam, and the large at the other, and so forth. 

'' Fourthly, The general position of all the cylinder!^ 
may be changed from that which is vertical, and which I 
think the best, to one which is horizontal, or inclined iil 
various degrees ; the shape, &c. of the parts of the engine^ 
being altered consistently. Fifthly, The engine may be 
wrought with the common condenser, or, as I would 
advise for various obviously beneficial reasons, with two 
condensers acting alternately, one being connected by the 
eduction pipe to the small cylinder a, and the spac^ 
above the piston /*, in the cylinder c, and the other to the 
cylinder 6, and the space under the said piston y. Sixthly, 
It may be wrought by high-pressure steam, without any 
condensers ; the steam after it has operated on the ex- 
pansion piston being driven off into the air, by what are 
now the eduction pipes, or ducts to the steam destroyers/ 
Seventhly, The number of cylinders may be increased 
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beyond three, which I consider enough to answer the ends 
I gain. And Lastly^ The tubes marked n, and o^ niay be 
superseded, and consequently omitted, by making adequate 
perforations through the two small pistons, and furnishing 
them with valves, to which levers are to be attached, 
which levers will project from the pistons, so that they 
jshall come in contact with the inner surface of the 
extremities of the cylinders, when the pistons approach 
them, and open and shut these valves ; thereby, in one 
t^ase, allowing the dense steam, which had acted on 
the piston, to go through the aperture, and equalize the 
density and pressure in both chambers of the cylinder, 
and in the other instance making a solid surface for the 
steam to operate on.' 

" This will be still farther elucidated by fig. 2, in which 
A, denotes one'smair or first-action cylinder, and b, the 
other, while c, shows the great ' cylinder ; i, is the pipe 
from the boiler to A, and A, that from the said boiler to b ; 
fV and A:, are tubes from A,' and B, to the condenser ; d, e, and 
f, are the three pistons with their rods ; a, and 6, are the 
openings in the pistons (il,'and e, with their valves, '&c. ; 
the other parts are like the same ones in the other engine. 
The piston d, having come to the bottom of the cylinder 
A, the projecting handle of the valve a, will' touch and 
-shut the valve, while at the' same time the upper- handle 
will be thrown' out from the surface of the piston; and the 
steam will then act on .'the piston to elevate it ; at the 
time that this occurred here, the upper liandle of the 
^alve 6, would' also touch and opien it, throwing the oppo- 
site lever out from the under surface' of the piston ^, and 
the steam which existed dense beneath the piston, would 
flow to above it, and then into 'the cylinder c ; and thus 
the actions will be carried on reciprocally, as long as 
wished. 



abo^Mfthe ^istoosd^^MuL^^^inliiefiost %uce>aiidilioseA:,i9iid 
ffi^tii^amii^omiih^'WA ^fiaonJ^^aoAdiaiiXxtie, ,to the iSafnc 
d«>stitiatiani4ttayibe<jio|iied:ia fwatSyAud^fartheriCoimBGtad^, 
<so'>thatidie' Talvse 9irhi<dijeloses.aae paiir^ ^will open thoae^ 
the *aotionv^f ^rhftck^ ebntcarjnto tfaiam ; n, aiidi, . may jdao 
^ j biaedi^andt^Tty aad ay and loae vaU»i will be s^ipropriaied 
to all^v^ the'fiifiimer lastvtQld; and > the two pipes from 
the boiler Doay be sa'auiited^ithat.-one .valve Jtvillaldo do 
ifor both. Ihis •engine ,iS'to>be set/in motion> stopped> or 
'have its potions ^noderated or ^ reversed^ by .themeaiis 
usually employed in other engines. 

'^ My ^iecoBKl4iikproveiiient 4)n the steauL engine consists 
of an addition to the boiler^ by which the ill effects atc^ 
^prevented to w^ich boilers aieiliable <when usedat sea^ or 
ina^^aiviage/froili'theimotion, andwhieh .will render all 
boilers more^ safe>to>whioh it. is applied, and less likely to 
be essenti&iUy ^deranged. It cons^ts of a pipe or tubes 
^running from the upper part > of. one end or -side of the 
boiler over iits ttop^ or along' it^ laterally^ to^ the opposite 
f>oi&t><«t «p about the eajne height, as represented jb £g^^> 
•wh^«ethe«5poi^ioa of one of mneh pipesoa^ven. iTIifoqi^ 
tlu»^^ or duots the^team, iffoom any cause compressed 
'in^<)iie' 'part of* the bdiler> will 'find, its^iw^y to pother, 30 
^ask to*renfl(|^ the aetion^in'^ll^partsciOf^the cavity cegular 
^aad uniform ; jaAd to^ pp#veKt a^ jet 4iifi the elastic fluid (torn 
bwig thrown off 'b]p the flafety-valve> from' the agitati<»pof 
the wate^'iil^«h^h0^ery4n consequence of the pitehingv or 
TCJUngj or^lnrehing, of^^ ^essel^^or vcarriage^'by whkh 
f^eat wasle^is^occasioned. 

: ^^•^The8e«pipes«may>be fltado^f a<^per, or other material 
•thought b^t^'ftidvithould be A60^«niuah -weaker* than^the 
hoi]^4tseif> |hat4iiithe^event^^o gi^eat a. pressure they 
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tftay burst firsts and thus prevent the destraction of that 
essential part^ and the mischief likely to •arise from it. 
' My claims to the before recited «ind described improve>- 
ments on the steam engine do not relate to every particu*- 
lar part of the various kinds of apparatus that I have men"- 
tioned^ several of which parts- most be common to many 
other engines^ but are confined to the principles that I 
liave suggested and elucidated, and the new and peculiar 
^combinations I have employed, and set forth, to effect 
the purposes I pointed out, and the ends I have gained 
and arrived at. 

And First, I claim as my invention, toy first recited 
improvement on the steam engiue, by which the same 
&team is made to act twice, by means of three working 
cylinders, which number I am the first to employ, in this 
manner, and with the like intention, as fully set forth 
hereinbefore. But be it understood, I do not claim as niy 
Invention the making the steam to operate twice : once 
with its full density, as it is formed, and again expansively ; 
lut for obtaining such double effect, as I have explained, 
constantly and regularly, so as to give the two powers of 
^he steam to the engine, at the same time, unremittingly, 
imvaryingly^ and unceasingly, and without, (in the second 
part of the operation of the elastic fluid,) occasioning re- 
action or back-pressure on the pistons of the first-action 
cylinders, as in all attempts to effect the purposes attained 
-to heretofore; and both powers of the steam being ren- 
dered more effective, by the co-operation of a vacuum, 
*in each instance, never before accomplished. 

Secondly, I claim my second recited improvement on 
the steam engine, in the addition of pipes to a boiler, in 
the manner described, so as to prevent the accidents 
-which may be caused by tlie agitation of the contents 
from motion, to render it less liable to burst, and not so 
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likely to do any serious mischief, should one or more of 
the pipes give way^ and in the last case^ to cause it to b« 
»till effective^ as fuUy set forth in my foregoing explana- 
tions and descriptions. — [InroUed in the Petty Bag 
Office, March, 1829.]. 

Specification dr^wn by Mr. Farey. 



To Antoine Adolphe Marcellan Marbot, of Norfolkr 
street. Strand^ in the county of Middlesex, merchant j, 
in consequence of a communication made to him by a 
certain foreigner residing abroad, with whom he is 
connected, for an invention of certain improved Machi^ 
nery for working or cutting Wood into all kinds of 
Mouldings, Rebates, Cornices, or any sort of Fluted 
Work. [Sealed 3d February, 1827.] 
The machinery which forms the subject of this patent 
is upon the same principle as the machinery of a circular 
saw-mill. There is a rotatory cutter perpetually revolv- 
ing, and beneath it the pieces of wood intended to be cut 
into mouldings are placed, and progressively slide forward 
so as to conie under the operation of the revolving cutter. 
There appear^ to be but little novelty of construction in 
this machine; and it is for this reason^ we presume^ that 
the Patentee disclaims any exclusive right to the distinct 
parts of it, but states that he claims the general construc- 
tion as the m^ter for which the patent is granted. 

Plate IX. %. *J, is an elevation pf the ^de of the machine ; 
a^ is a rigger fixed upon the drivipg axle^ which is supported 
on the side frames bj^b. These side fr$t^ea r^t op leg$> 
and are braced together by cross pieces^ uppn which the 
bed of the machine bears, as shewn by dots. The piecesr 
of wood intended to be grooved are fa3tene4 to a sliding 
carriage ^, shewn by dots, which is made to traverse alpfig 
the bed. ' 

The cutter d, consists of a series of chissels or gouceS;, 
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{npunted,on ati axle^ turning in plummer boxes bearing on 
the side frames, which being made to revolve with great 
rapidity, chips off small portions from the pieces of wood 
tinder operation, as they progressively move forward, and 
by that means cuts them into grooves or mouldings accord- 
ing to the forms of the chissels or gouges employed. 

, The rotatory power of a steam engine being conmiuni- 
tated through the band to the rigger a, the whole of the 
Inachinery is driven by the following means :<-^0n the 
ajde of <the rigger a, there is a large wheel e, from whence 
an endleiss cord extends round a rigger y*, on the axle of the 
<;utter, from whence the cord proceeds to an adjustable 
pulley gy and thence to the' great wheel again : thus, "by 
the rotation of the rigger a^ and the traversing of the 
Endless cord, the cutter is made to revolve with great 
rapidity. 

On the end of the axle of a, there is a toothed pihion 
A, which drives the toothed- wheel i ; and affixed to the 
ilide of this wheel thei'e is a" small spur wheel A, the spurs 
of which take into the links of an endles^' chain /, /, 1,1, dis- 
tended over a similar spur wheel ni. A portion of this 
Endless chain is supported in a trough n, n, at the side of 
the machine, for the purpose of keeping it in contact with 
the teeth of a spur wheel o ; and hence as the endless 
tbain traverses, the wheel o, is driven round slowly^ the 
axle of which having a connection with the sliding car- 
riage c, shewn by dots, the piec.esr of wood intended to be 
grooved are by this means progressively slidden forward 
under the rotatory cutt^r^ and thd grooves or mouldings 
thereby formed. 

There are provisions for various adjuBtmenti of the ma»' 
4fthinery, and for stoppmg or throwing it out of gear ; but 
th^ general con^^tmnition being Ymderstood, the fiun<)t^ 
4etailst will perhapis be considiered to be unwportaift'. > [In^ 
f^oUed in the Petty Bag Office, April, 1827.} 
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To Charles Chubb, of St PauVs Church Yard, in tHei' 
City of London, Patent Lock Manufacturer, for cer--' 
tain. Improvements in the Construction of Latches,.,^ 
which may. be used for fastening Doors or Gates.. 
— [S/ealed ^th May, 1828.J 

The object of this improTementis the constlraction-of a door latch 
"which is intended to be acted upon like a tumbler lock, by meana' 
of a key having stepa or indentations' on the brt. The latch is- 
nMe by tlife imien of several thin-plates fitting close together, all^ 
of which act as levers, upon one common ooitrepm or fulcrum.. 
'I%e under part of each plate of this* compound latdi having a^ 
notch in it of. a differ^it depth, , the^ indentations on tiie edge of: 
the key are made of different heights, so that on tuminjg the key! 
vi^hich bek)ng8 to the latch, the several plates composing.it will' all •. 
be brought up into one coincident line, and allow of the latch, 
phasing out. of. its limited staple or catch, and the door opening. 
But if the uidentations of the key do not exaetly fit> .which must/ 
bQ the case with . a . false. key> the plates will, not coincide, but be 
raised to .different heights, and hence the latch "will not pass. 
through the apertui^ of J the staple. A latch therefore on this 
construction, affords the same secure protection that is found in a . 
tumbler lock, and is much more simple in its construction. 

The Piitentee says, " The object of my improvements is t6* 
raider latch'es of the above description more secure (than those - 
heretofore in use)'fh)m being lifted or unfiEustened from the outside - 
ofHt^ door or gate, by* means of picklboks or false keys. In other ' 
re8pect8,'latche8'Con8tFuctedaccord&g-to' my improvements have* 
th^ same propeiti^ as- those -in common ^ use, viz. they can be^ 
opened or disengaged from the inside of -the door or- gate by tlxeb * 
turning handles, or from the outside by their keys, and also myt* 
lak^es ^111 Justen o£r themsekes < in the usual manner-ia shnttang 
tib^ 4bt»r9 -or gatesu and wiilitTthQ •same facility « . 

-*' ThQ easential. pnaeiple • of • my^ i^pf|ov^B}ion|8'ii^.tiie ^OBsbraor^ 
HtmM lftbdMi» i4u0h majr, bch }fmtd for fajMMiigdBcn.Qi^lBI^^ 
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in combming two, three, four, at wom distiiiet iiuy^eable 
'titdies, to «ct in oonoert for one &rtening ; tiiejr tte i^yj^kd aider 
hf. side in parallel* planes, or one behind tibe other» all being: 
mounted on ime oentre^pin^ and being nov^eable about the same,- 
but 80 that as each latch may be capable of soeh moTement by 
itself, quite independently of the movements 6f all the odier*' 
lotehesi and the outer or moyeable ends of all the said combined ' 
latches are adapted to engage or catch within or behind tibe' 
httolced part: of one fixed haip, and thereby to secure the door 
or gate from being (^)ened in tiie same-manner as the single latch' 
cemmonly used ; but in- addition to the said fixed hasp-, so adapted 
to receiTe the ends of my combined latches, it is f6nned witii two^' 
heoked or catching parts> one disposed ^ opposite to the other, in' 
such manner that the combined latches cannot be unfastened, 
unless the outer end oi erery one of the separate latdies is pre- 
viously raised, moved', or lifted, (either by the key, or by pick-- 
locks, or by the handle,) in such manner as will place all those 
ends in<one precise poation, and they must all assume that posi* 
tion at the same time^ for in that position alone can the outer ends 
of the combined latches be disengaged or unfastenedi so as to> 
witlidraw them from between Ite opposite points c£ the. doublc^ 
hooked catches or catching parts of the fixed hasp, because by my 
arrangemsttt of such combined latches and double catches to the 
bai^, i^ the outer end of any one of the latches is moved too fan 
OK beyond that precise position, or if any one is not moved frur 
enough, that one latch which so fiiib of being precisely placed, 
will catch behind one or other of the hooked parts of the hasp, in 
a'sufiicient^manner to secure the door; even though ail the other 
latches may be properly placed, so as* to ofier no nnpediment to*- 
un&stening." 

Plate IX. %« 4, shews four plates, a, h, e^ d, put' tdgetber as' 
levers on one fulcrum pin, e. These plates, whenr^ broii|^ht into 
coinddence, form »Bolid latch ; their ends extending one beyond^ 
1^ other^ and turning over in a right angle as a rebate. Fig. 5, 
s&ewsa metallic box, containing a latch composed of the several* 
jjblei —d escribed^ which, hf,mmf» of the indentatioas eavthe^- 
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bit of llieiasy./, aetng ^gioiwt tiie niuler putii ii£ thtu Mina^^ 
pl«(es» arq liraDglit up ti|to ooxBcidflnce» tad tii8 iatck ia. jepalhli: 
t^paiift fromtUe jBtj^plelbetveen the hasp ^»:i|ndithe sqq^piBOf • 
A.f tlKJdiapkltiaing^ahowaanBectioKiaitiw.i^^ i 

T\f^ 6» U another jepreMt^aitioii of the staple aaa .edgewayB^'i 
in irhich gy bthe hMp and h, the oyerhangnxg piece above^ it* ■ 
between wlfidli the ifompoand latch oMKt pan oa opemofp the i 
door. ( * • ■ • •••••;'- 

' The aetefal platen cobatitatingi the laStdi aiay^ be aeted ifpba by * 
springs i, .(fig« 5,) ;at top, or awybe aUbwed tu:£all by thtinown 
ftaatit]^ } and^the knob or handle; (whidi is oisni^ app^idedr.to 
the better land of jdooriliKtGhea, nkay hJaye a.bit^aa^ ilir, constrntted \ 
like the bit of the key, for the purpose of opening the door.dnflie. 
inside. 

' In order to give ^ater security to these latches, it is propoeed 
to attadi to scmie of them a. sliding, bolt / II I, xm vbkh the key 
may alsOact to pr6ject it forward, and when raising the latch* ?aay . 
at the same time shoot the bolt back. It is unnecessary to shew 
his sliding bolt distinctifrom the lock, as it is* of the same ^eon*' 
fltmetion as in Chuhb's patent lock. (See VoL IX; page 416; of 
our First Series.) — \_InrolUd in the Inrellmeni OJfcein.Gkam^ 
emrffy JV^otember^ I82B.] 



To Ferdinand de FouRviLue^ of Piccadilly, in the couiUy 
of Middlesex, merchant, for certain Improvements in^ 
Filtering Apparatus » [Sealed 26 March, 1827'.] 

The subject of this invention is not ^n. apparatus of a . 
I^culia^ or npyel form, but tnerely the arrangement of ' 
materials through which the water is to pass in order to , 
Biter and clarify it, 

A: vessel being provided eapKBible of ^eceiviag^ ^ .^^at^r^ ; 
aiid\ having a false bottom of 6pen rails, or pjNrfotated . 
boanfel: on this 'bottom a layenr of Uppnge is to :be laidr'. 
and upon it a layei^ of coarse river sand. < On ih^ top- of ^ 
the coarse ^iki a layer of ^negaitxd is to^^ be pliaoed; viidl . 
above this a strata of pulverized charcoal. Above the' 
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charcoal, aimilar layers of fine and coarse Baiid are' to be 
spread> and on the top of all a layer of broken fliilts, of 
equal sizes. 

Such', is the invention described in the specificSation of 
this Patent ; but in wbat the novelty consists we ate uh- 
able to inform our readers. [Inrolled in the Inrolmenf 
Office, in Chancery, September, 1828.] 



REPORT 

Of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 

Laws of Patents. 

(Continued from page 180) 



Mr. Walter Henry Wyatt, called in ; and Examined. 

Hate you any ob^ertrations .to offer tip6n the subject of the pa^x 
tent lat^?~^The subject of patents id one Which I haye beeii 
intimately considering for many years ; and my opinion is, tlJai 
great inconyenieuce arises from the present mode of grantiti^ 
patents. 

In what way have you been led to turn your attention id thd 
sobject of patents ? — I am the editor and proprietor of the Re-» 
pertory, a work which has been published for the last thirt^^ 
years, in which verbatim copies of the specifications inrolled, are 
are published. We get at them ivro ways, either by piiyiVig for 
copies at the office, or by the loan or communication of the bri-^ 
ginals from the patentees themselves. That work: contaiiis many 
hundred copies of specifications the same as in the offifed ; and 
also contains a list of every patent that has been obtaine(( ^ince 
the year 1795 ; find I have a private voluui^ c6htainihg a list of 
evcJry ' patent that has ever been obtained since the. time of 
Faroes II.,* in the order in which they have been obtained Accbfd^ 
iitg to the daites, with an Index to ibeit names. The Repertory 
forms now a very voluminous publication, and is to be met with 
fai a great many public libranes, and is consequently very eaisy 
of access to inventors ; but inventors seldom are readers. In 
In the year 1794, when the Repertory was first published, ^he 
aHinber of patents in a year was about fifty odd ; ^d it has sab* 
iedttently fbcreac^ to twb or three hundred for England alone. 
pQ you know how many patents were obtained in the time of 
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King James l-r^I believe one or two ; there are very few patents 
till the year 17^6. I believe public attention was then draws 
to it from the publication of the Repertory, which then ori* 
jginated. 

Has the number 4>f ^patents increased of late years ? — They 
increased during that period when every thing was alive, but at 
the present itaoraent they have decreased very much ; . there" are 
from five to a dozen in the course of a month only. On the first 
day of every month J publish a list of every patent that has beea 
obtained during the preceding month. 

Do you conceive that the granting of patents has tended to 
stimulate inventions much ? — I conceive that it has not only done 
that, but that the system of patents has been a greater spur to 
the improvement of the arts and manufactnres In this country, 
than any other system that could be adopted, for no sum of 
money will gratify an inventor ; if it is indefinite, his expecta- 
tions are very great. 

Are you acquainted with the law of patents ? — ^Not as a pro- 
fessional man. 

Do you know whether it is a general complaint that the law 
is very uncertain ? — ^I believe universally ; there are great incon- 
veniences from the present system. The first and most promi- 
nent is the system of caveats, which tends to mislead all unin* 
formed inventors, I mean persons whose attention has not been 
directed to the law 6f patents. The first impression, and it is 
almost universal, is, that enterbg a caveat is obtaining a sort 
of little patent, and that they have all the benefits of a patent 
for the expense of entering a caveat, which is 209.. during the 
year, and persons under the fancied protection of that cav^at^ 
commit acts that render the patents afterwards of no effect. 

Does not that arise from their not taking sufficient pains to 
inform themselves as to what the law is ?-*-Certainly ; but it is 
so universal, that I have never been able to see a cure for it. • 

In point of fact, is a caveat of any great value ? — A caveat 
is of vaji)e under certain circumstances kud limitfitions ; for in-« 
stance, if a person contemplates taking out a patent for an inven- 
tion which he has not perfected, it prevents another person froia 
anticipating him, and thereby excluding him^ because he haa 
notice of the application ; and if his invention be the same, ha 
has an opportunity of participating in it by an arrangement be 
tween the parties. I have known where parties have clainied a 
patent, and been opposed by caveat, that a compromi^ baa 
taken place between the two applicants, so that both parties liava 
participated in the patent jointly obtained. 

In those cases do you conceive that both parties were in &et 
jfairly entitled to a patent ?^ — la si^me iitstances ; bott t kavii 
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instaoees H'het^ parties have fifllied bat the idfoiinatioii 
by means of their caveat, and have participated. I have kadwa 
mischief arise from the different periods for inrolling specifica- 
tions. A person who has a patent for an improvement on th^ 
steam engine ot any other invention, will have perhaps six 
months to ^nrol his specification^ and another person who takes 
ont a patent immediately afterwards, may have ^mly two months, 
then the person who is compelled to enrol his spiecification in 
two months has no protection agidnst the man who has six 
tnonUis incorporating the invention which he has inrolled in his 
specification. By that coarse the person who took oat the prior 
patent, may totally defeat the other. 

« As the patent takes effeet from the date of the sealing, how 
can that happen t — Snpposing a person takes oat a patent on 
the first day of Jnly for certain improvements, with a power to 
enrol his specification within six months, and another person 
iibtains a patent on the second of Jaly for the same object, as 
is fireqaently the case, in the precise words with a power to inrol 
Within two months, when his specL^.cation is inrolled, there is 
nothing to prevent the man who has six months, incorporating 
the one that has been inrolled within two months, if he is dis« 
hoiteat enongh to do it. 

* Will not incorporating the snbstance of the other patent viti- 
ate his own ? — ^If yon can prove that he has not invented it ; bat 
that is a negative which yon cannot eamly prove. 

On that accoant it b presumed most parties take the longest 
period granted by law for inrolling their specification ?-^— l^iey 
do^ for that and other reasons, and in doing that, no great ex* 
pense is incarred, nor any peijnry ; beeaase in pr^aring affi- 
davits to obtain time, the words I have introdaced are, ** that 
the petitioner hath directed petitions to be presented to Hii 
Majesty, praying letters patent,'^ bat he does not go on to say 
that it his intention to take oat the letters patent. The affida- 
Tit ased formerly to go on to say that it is the intention of the 
party to complete them. 

> Are there any means of aseertakung the natare of the caveats 
that take place in respect of patents t-^With reference to th^ 
Attorney and Solicitor General, whose clerks keep lists. 

What do yon think of the policy of preventing a persoii 
taking oat a patent for ah invention di^^ver^ by a British 
•subject, and permitting him to take oat apatelit for an invention 
eommanicated to him by a foreigner residing abroad ?— I think 
the policy of permitting patents to be ta^en oat for inven- 
tions eommanicated from abroad is very good, becadse the gr^t 
ebjeet is to improve the manafactores of the country, and whe- 
ther it is done by invention here or invention ainroad, I thhik 
the4>bject is desirable ; we are indebted to the Americans for 
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a great many important inventions which come under that denO' 
mination. I think that so far as the law prevents a patent 
from heing taken out for an invention communicated hy a Bri- 
tish subject abroad, it should be altered. 

Have you any other observations to make upon the patent 
laws ? — There has been much complaint as to the expense of 
patents ; I am of opinion with the last witness, that if you de- 
crease the expense much (and unless you did, it would be no 
benefit), it would so increase the number of patents, that they 
would become a public nuisance ; for, notwithstanding the 
great expense of obtaining patents, there are patents continu- 
ally obtained for the most trivial, absurd, and old things. 

Does not the expense of patents operate very unequally upon 
different inventions ? — I am not aware that the cost of a patent 
upon any article of importance has evej* been an object after 
the first year. 

Are there not many inventions the success of which must ne- 
cessarily be limited to the first or second year, and afterwards 
the thing from its very nature will be forgotten, such as the 
kaleidescope ? — That is an instance I had in my mind the mo- 
ment the subject was alluded to ; but that invention, though it 
was only popular for a very short time, was so popular, that I 
apprehend the expense incurred in obtaining the patent was no 
object ; and I do not recollect any other instance. 

May there not be many articles of fashion which last only 
for a season ? — There are articles^ such as straw hats, and 
things of that sort ; but still the sale has been very great, if 
they have been at all encouraged 

Would it not be fair for such ephemeral inventions to allow 
a person to take out a patent for a shorter period than fourteen 
years ? — I should apprehend more inconvenience than advantage 
would result from such a course. 

Would it not be a better check to patents being granted for 
frivolous inventions, if the parties who were to judge of the pro- 
priety of granting patents were more narrowly to sift them in 
the first instance ? — It would certainly be a check, but I do not 
perceive any advantage in that check, but a great deal of dis- 
content would frequently arise ; parties would complain of being 
prevented. 

Have you any other suggestions to offer to the Committee 
with regard to the patent laws ? — ^I conceive that all the defects, 
or at least a great portion of them, might be remedied by a very 
different mode of obtaining patents. The present mode, which 
is dependent upon the King's leisure for signing patents, which 
he is called upon twice to do in every patent, is a very great 
inconvenience to the subject ; because I have known patents to 
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be delayed several months waiting for His Majesty's signature, 
during which period the invention has heen discovered hy others, 
and the patent rendered of no effect. 

Would your idea be to dispense with the sign manual ? — ^My 
notion is, that if the Crown would allow the prerogative to be 
interfered with, an Act, authorizing the patent to issue from ati 
office, would be an improvement ; and I think that if a specifi- 
cation were made, the first course to be adopted, instead of the 
last, that would be an improvement ; t think if the specification 
took the place of the caveat, and were entered for twelve 
months, or some definite period, with power to substitute at a 
a certain period a more perfect one, it would be an improve- 
ment ; that is, that the patent should take date from the lodg- 
ment of the specification, and that the party should be at liberty 
to consult all the world in preparing his specification. 

Would you have that temporary specification detail the inven- 
tion in some degree ? — I would have it so perfect, as that the 
parties could make it subject to revision from the experiments 
and inquiry of others. 

And of course, the thing described in the subsequent specifi- 
cation must be fairly deducible from the thing laid down in the 
first specification?— Certainly, it must not travel out of that. 

Would you have the first specification go into considerable 
detail ? — ^I would have it as perfect as the parties could make it 
from their own mind, or their own confidential friends assisting 
them. 

Would it not be an evil to allow a very general specification 
to be made ? — Certainly ; I would make that first specification, 
if possible, a perfect one, subject to all the rules by which spe- 
cifications are now drawn : I think it would also be an improve- 
ment if all specifications were inroUed in one office ; and I think 
it would be better if they were not literally inrolled, but copied 
into a book ; I think it would be very advantageous if all the 
specifications were collected from the several offices, and pro- 
perly indexed and properly made out, so that they would be of 
easy access. 

Are they of easy access at present? — ^I think not. 

Are you aware of any classed list that is made out ? — ^No per- 
fect one. The best bpok of reference upon such subjects, as 
far as it goes, is Dr. Young's Lectures ; but in the office there 
is no list, but a list of the names. 

So that a person, wishing to learn at the public office what 
patents had been taken out, would have to make a very long 
search ? — A very long search at the Inrolment Offices ; they 
could give him no information but such as he particularly 
inquired after. 
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. Mr. Francis Abbott, called in ; and exaauned, 

HaVk^ the goodnesss to state to the Committee the process of 
taking oat a patent from the first application at the Secretary 
of Staters office^ or from the first patting in the petition, to 
the final sealing of it f — ^It is sometimes asual althoagh not 
necessary, to aiter a caveat as the first step, which is consid- 
ered as a kind o( precantion that a patent shall not be ran 
against the applicant, as sdon as it is known he is applying ; 
for there are already caveats in, and immediately his reference 
comes to the Attorney General it b circalated about, and if 
any casualty happens to delay him, there have been instances 
where somebody else has got a patent on the same sulgect^ 
while he has been, from some cause or other, delayed ; but 
it is usual in many cases to enter a caveat previously to making 
an affidavit ; when, after entering the caveat, or without enr 
tering the caveat, the first step is the affidavit made by the 
person, that he has either invented, or has had conununicated 
to him by a foreigner, some discovery. Having made that affi- 
davit upon it, a petition is presented to the King, praying a 

?'ant of Letters Patent for England, Wales, and Berwick-on- 
weed, or with the addition of the colonies ; the colonies are 
frequently omitted because it is attended with some extra ex-^ 
pense, and in many inventions it would be of no use to embrace 
the colonies ; that petition being presented to the King, through 
the Secretary of State, a. reference is made by the Secretary 
of State in the name of the King, to the Attorney or to the 
Solicitor General to report. I am confining my observations 
now to the amplication for an English patent, iiot for an Irish 
or a Scotch patent ; the Attorney and Solicitor Generial on 
having the reference submitted to him, either makes a report 
in favour of the application, or it is stopped by cavjeats if there 
are any caveats ; the clerk looks over the books, and finding 
any caveat for a patent on the same subject, the applicant is' 
delayed a week from the time that notice is given for those who 
have received notices on their caveat to decide whether they will' 
oppose or no, if within that week the person having had notice 
says he shall oppose ; the next step is to take out a summons 
for the hearing before the Attorney or Solicitor General ; a 
week^s notice more is given of that appointed tinie, he at that 
appointed time hears the parties if they attend ; but it is too' 
frequently abused by the parties who have said they should op- 
pose^ not opposing, and smnetim^ a patent is delayed a fort- 
night or three weeks ; sometimes the Attorney General cannot^ 
grant a patent; sometimes the Attorney 'and Solicitor 'Gene^* ' 
fal are so occupied with other concerns they cannot attend, 
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iUid a man is freqaently de]aye4 a fortnight or three weeks 
by somebody saying ha shall 4>ppo0e, and when the time comes, 
just at the hour of appearing^ saying he does not oppose, or 
he dpes not attend; and instances hare arisen, where paten-^ 
tees, have been brought some hundreds of miles to support 
their appUoation, and wh^n , ^urriTed no opposing party haa 
appeared. la a very recent oase I was applying for a patent^ 
I was delayed near a month just in that way ^ the intimation 
was given, but the party did not withdraw his exposition until 
the time appointed for hearing, and then he canie and said '' I 
am not prepared,'' or ** my party is not come,'' or something 
of that description. If the parties attend they are heard her 
fore the Attorney or Solicitor General^ first the applicant and 
then the opponent ; and then if he sc^es any reason to think there 
is an interference, he stops it ; he exercises his own discretion 
on it, governed of course by what transpires on the es^amination 
of both the parties ; if be thinks , there is no interference, be- 
tween the applicant's and opponent's invention he makes his re» 
port in favour of the application ; that report is taken back to 
the Secretary of State's office for what is called the King's war-' 
rant ; that warrant recites, shortly that such a person haa ap^ 
plied for a patent, and that the King is advised to grant it ; and 
he, in generail terms, directs the Attorney General to prepare a 
patent for the King's signature ; the warrant, as it is called, is 
taken back then to what is called The Patent Bill Office ; it is 
still under the Attorney and the Solicitor General, but not in 
their own private office ; a separate office, which is exclusively 
appropriated to the engrossing of patent bills ; it is taken back 
there, snd in the course of a week, or sometimes morq, the bill 
is prepared and signed by the. Attorney General or iSolicitor, apd 
taken back for the King's signature to it, and it is then called 
The King's Bill : the King having signed^ it goes to the Signet 
Office, where it passes, and then it is called ^* The Signet Bill ;" 
from thence it goes to another office, when it undergoes the Privy 
Seal, then it is called " The Privy Seal Bill;" from the Privy. 
Seal it goes direct to the Lord Chancellor's office and receives ^he^ 
Great Seal : originally it used to pass another stage, which ie^ 
now dispensed with , it used to %oU> the Haiiapcr, to pay. the 
Hanaper fees on it ; it is not now taken to the Hanapec Office;: 
but the Lord Chancellor's officer, the clerk of the patents at 
the Great Seal, receives the Hanaper fees and pays them over ; 
so that it does not now go to the Hanaper Office, and then it re.**^ 
ceives the Great Seal, if there is no caveat ; if there, is a caveat, 
notice is given on it, and if the party 9ays he c^ppses, then the, 
applicant has no means of getting rid of ^hat caveat but by. .% 
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petition to the Lord Chancellor ; thoise in modern times ard TCfiy 
rare. When I first began to pass patents, they were much more 
frequent than at this time of day, because at that time they were^ 
vexatiously resorted to in many instances^ it being considered 
that the Lord Chancellor hcCd no power to fiWard expenses, 
however improper the opposition ; but about thirty years i^Oy 
^-approaching to near thirty years, after mooting the question 
several times before the Lord Chancellor, on a petition I pre-^ 
sentedy at last the expenses were ordered to be paid by the 
person who had either not sufficient grounds, or did not appear 
to support them ; in that case the Lord Chancellor did order 
expenses, and since it has been found that the expenses can be, 
and are ^equently awarded at the Great Seal, the oppositions 
there are much less fequent than they used to be. When the 
caveat is removed, or if there is no caveat, it passes the Great 
Seal, and then it is completed. 

That is the whole process % — ^That b the whole process a0 
regards the English patent. 

Now as to the colonies ?— 'It is only a little extra expense as 
to those, but it does not alter the system at all in any way ; it 
is only an alteration in the prayer of the petition ; instead of 
confining it to England, Wales, and Berwick-upon-Tweed, the 
petition adds, '' and all Your Majesty's colonies and plantation^ 
abroad *" in other respects, it is the same process to pass it 
through the different offices ; it is attended with no extra 
trouble, nor is there any separate document ; it is all included 
in the same, only with those additional words, and it is at- 
tended with an additional expense, perhaps six or seven pounds. 
I generally reconmiend it to be dispensed with, for I have 
never yet seen its utility, in very few instances at least have I 
seen utility, in extending the patent to the colonies. 

The Committee have been informed, that when it is advisable 
to extend a patent to the colonies, if you include one of the 
colonies that has an independent legislature, it is necessary to 
obtain the consent of that legislature ?— That has never occur- 
red in my practice, and I was not aware of it ; it is the first 
time I heard of such a practice. 

Is the mode of taking out a patent for Ireland precisely the 
same ? — ^Not exactly so ; the first step is a similar affidavit and 
petition to the King ; the prayer only praying it for Ireland, 
instead of England, Wales, and Berwick-upon-Tweed ; then it 
is referred to the Attorney and Solicitor General in Ireland, 
and it goes to the Lord Lieutenant, the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, I believe ; and I think it goes to the Lord Lieutenant,^ 
who refers it to the Attoi*ney and Solicitor General y they make 
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m reporti and it comes back here for what is called the King's 
letter, something similar to the King's warrant on the English 
patent ; that letter goes back to Dublin ; then the patent goes 
through several offices, the minuticB of which I cannot tell the 
Committee, without I had some documents to refer to. 

Are all those formalities requisite for a person who has pre- 
viously obtained a patent in England ? — Certainly ; and a 
similar process is adopted to obtain a Scotch patent. The 
Scotch patent passes a seal that is called a ^' Substitution for 
the Great seal of Scotland/' at Edinburgh ; and the Irish patent 
passes the Great Seal at Dublin ; the English one, the Great 
Seal here, — ^all three sepai'ate and distinct jurisdictions ; the 
same expenses incurred ; the Irish is rather more than the 
English, but you may average them all three at about coming 
pretty near ; the Scotch and Irish, taken together, I average 
at about the amount of the English. 

And what is the amount of the English ? — ^There are so many 
circumstances that vaiy the amount, it is difficult to speak with 
any thing like precision ; if I was to say upon an English pa- 
tent with one name only, and not extending to the colonies, 
including the fee for passing it, I think it is about 110^ the 
solicitor or agent, or whoever passes it, has always, since I 
have been meddling with patents, more than thirty years, — 
has always had a fee of ten guineas on passing it ; including 
that, an English patent, with one name, and not referring to the 
colonies, taking it at a round sum, would be 110/. 

That makes out the whole expense of the United Kingdom, 
240/. ? — If I am to understand England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
I should say certainly 330/. for the three. 

What length of time does it require, before the patent is 
sealed, for the three kingdoms ? — ^I am to understand by that, 
the three patents, instead of one patent. 
. Yes, the three ? — The English patent depends so much upon 
casualties, that you cannot mention the time ; they used to be 
certainly more expeditiously obtained than they are now — cer- 
tainly considerably more expeditiously obtained than now ; 
sometimes now they are three months or more getting a patent. 
I have got two going on now, where, unless I get them to-day 
from the Secretary of State's, they have remained, I think, 
nearly a month waiting the King's signature to the warrant. 

So that in England, a patent may be three mouths ? — ^Under 
some circumstances it has been certainly got often considerably 
below that period, a month or five weeks have been sufficient 
to get a patent in ; but it is rarely, in modem times, you get 
It in twice that time. ■ 

And for an Irish patent, how long ? — ^There it is longer ; 
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how to account for it I do not know, biit yoii can seldom get 
an IriJBh piit^ht in less than five or six months ; it is the more 
tinacc'ouiitable, by reason that the royal signature is only re- 
quireid once for an Irish patent, they have it twice for an 
English patent, and it is only required once for a Scotch pa- 
tent j and I cannot account for the great delay; and I have 
^ften, and every body who has had any thing to do with it 
have felt the great inconvenience they are put to in getting a 
patent for Ireland, so much so, that I have often remonstrated, 
and had to press it on ; I have frequently said, the patent is in 
danger of having the Irish patentee's right destroyed, inasmuch 
as he must specify in England, and anybody may see that spe- 
cification here on paying the office fees for search, and by 
sending over to Ireland the whole subject-matter of it, there is 
no patent right to prevent it being used there, and being used 
is completely destructive of the patent, if the patent has before 
that time passed the 6reat Seal. 

Cannot he enter a caveat in Ireland? — That is only preven- 
tative of any other person taking out a patent rights it does not 
prevent a person using the thhig if he can find what it is, it 
only prevents him getting a patent for it. I have often had oc- 
casion to remonstrate from the danger that was likely to arise 
from that delay, and I have pressed it in every way I could, but 
I could never get a patent in less than ifive or six months there. 

That is generally taken into consideration in the time given 
in the specification ? — ^Yes it is ; there are six months given 
when you state it, but I doubt whether generally speaking, you 
can ever get it in six months. I have often been much more 
than that. 

That is to say, you doubt very much whether you could get 
an Irish patent within the time which is allowed for it ? — Yes, 
within the time which is allowed for it ; it sometimes happens 
that a patentee wishes to have the opportunity of trying his in- 
tention under his English patent a little, to secliow it will work 
in practice, for it is a dangerous thing for him to try it if it is 
any thing that is to operate on a. large scale ; he cannot try it 
without disclosing it ; the' consequence is, he says, ** I will wait 
until I have got my English patent that I may try it> so as- to 
see all the bearings before I apply for an Irish patent ; if he 
takes a month or six weeks, it is a moral certainty then he can- 
not get. his Irish patent through before he must specify here. 

Did you ever know any instance of any inconvenience ? — ^No, 
sir, I have not known any instance, but I have often had a great 
suspicion that by the applications that are made and watching 
the expiration for the time to specify to get the earliest possible 
information of patents, and in more than one almost watching it 
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with saeh gcrupnloiu exactitode, that it strack me there Wa« 
some motive for it heyond the mere general information that is 
sought for upon these occasions. 

Vou say there is a great delay in it ; do you know in what 
particular office this delay arises ? — I do not know what o&ee. 

Do not you know when it passes oat of the Privy Seal office 
or the various offices which you have described ; do you not 
know when it is forwarded from one office to the other ? — Not 
in Ireland. 

fn England? — Yes« 

You can tell where the delay generally arises possibly? — ^The 
greatest delay is, when from any cause or other the royal sig- 
nature cannot be obtained ; in some instances where the great 
officers of state are in the country, then a patentee is put to an 
increased expense, or he will have to wait a month or two 
perhaps for the privy seal, unless he will pay an extra expense 
towards a journey ; and upon some occasions patentees have 
actually paid considerable sums to make a journey on purpose 
where particular circumstances rendered it necessary that they 
should have the patent immediately, without waiting until any 
body else contributed towards the expense of the journey. 

Several of these offices are merely formal ; there is no act 
done except a signature ; there is no impediment even thrown in 
the way of a patent ?'*There is no impediment passing the Sig- 
net or Privy Seal office. 

Where does it go to after it has got out of the Attorney 
General's hands? — It goes back to the King for the King's 
warrant; then the Attorney General prepares a bill for the 
King's signature which is called the King^s Bill ; after that is 
signed, the King's signature is not wanted any more. 

In some of these offices is the operation merely formal, and 
there would be no mischief done if it was entirely passed over? — 
In a Scotch patent there is a much more expeditious method. I 
can get a patent although I have to correspond irith my agent 
in Edinburgh ; I can get a patent there much more expeditiously 
than r can in England ; in ordinary cases about half the time. 

What is the cause of that ?-— Because it passes by what they 
call warrant ; that is, the King's signature is only had once ; as 
ioon as the Lord Advocate of Scotland has made his report 
similar to the Attorney General's report in Ekigland, the King 
issues a warrant, as it is called, which u( a sabstitution for the 
King's bill here ; it differs a little in form. 
' Would there be any mischief in having the Scotch form iff- 
troduced ? — I sho^tild think it would be a very great improve- 
ment. 
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Is there any practical objection I — I am not aware of at>y 
practical objection. 

Yon say that when a caveat is entered before the Lord 
Chancellor, he has the power of awarding costs ; has the Attor- 
ney or Solicitor General that power ? — No ; in one way they 
exercise it ; it b a modem plan ; in one way they to a certain 
extent exercise that power, and it arose on a case of my own 
when Sir Samuel Romilly was Solicitor General. I had obtained 
his report in favour of the patent, and I had gone back and got 
the King's warrant, directing the patent to be made out in the 
intervening time ; a person getting by some means knowledge 
that the patent I was soliciting had been reported on, he came 
and claimed to be heard on a caveat. I submitted to Sir 
Samuel Romilly that it was contrary to practice that a party 
should be heard at that stage, and in addition to that he had 
put my party to an increased expenditure by not coming at an 
earlier stage as he ought to have done ; that was the first time 
it was ever admitted of permitting a party to be heard on the 
bill, as it is called ; he then said, ^' I will let you the oppo- 
nent in to be heard now ; but it is upon this condition ,'' and 
ever since that, it has been the rule, " that you shall pay the 
expenses that the other party has hitherto incurred, if I am 
of opinion that the application ought not to proceed, (and I 
think it has been subsequently altered to a further condition 
annexed to it,) and if I am not of opinion that it should be 
stopped, you shall pay the expenses of this hearing.'^ I believe 
something of that kind in some modem cases has been done. I 
am not clear about that, because that has not arisen in my 
own practice ; at all events since that time any person coming 
in the second stage before the Attorney General on the bill, he 
IS now made to deposit. Some of them, finding the Attorney 
General had no judicial power to enforce the payment, refused 
to pay after they had been suffered to be heard. Well then 
another remedy was adopted, ^^ you shall deposit so much mo- 
ney, and thus it stands now.'' 

You mentioned the expense of a patent ; you mentioned a pa- 
tent having one name ; is the expense increased if the patent is 
taken out by several persons ? — ^Yes. 

In what proportion, can you tell the Committee ? — I should 
think, in the Attorney General's office, it is very little ; the Sec- 
retary of State's office in each stage there, it is 1/. 7*. 6ef, 
extra, in each stage through the Secretary of State's office. I 
think there is some extra expense at the Hanaper ; there is there 
an extra expense of 28, 6d, or something like that in the Attor- 
ney General's office, but there is a very large expense extra at 
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the Signet and Priyy Seal offices, for the addition of a name ; I 
have selected those in anticipation, that, that would be enquired 
of me ; I have extracted charges there, as I thought I should not 
be able to make myself so weU understood by words as by put- 
ting it on paper, the difference of expense in respect of one name 
and of two ; the expense on one name at the Signet office is 
4/. 78, : on two it is 10/. 5*. 6d. ; at the Privy Seal office it is 
4/. 2s, : on two names it is 10/. Os, 6d, ; so that the addition 
at those two offices may be considered instead of 8/. 9^. is about 
20/. 0*. ed. 

Is the expense increased before the Great Seal — ^the Chancel- 
lor ? — I mentioned before it is 2/. something : an extra fee at the 
Hanaper, but I believe in no other respect ; which is received by 
the patent clerk at the Great Seal office. 

Sometimes the petition is referred to the Solicitor, and some- 
times to the Attorney Genend, is it not ? — They do not make any 
distinction at the Secretary of State's office ; it is referred gene- 
rally to the Attorney or Solicitor General ; then the applicant, 
the person passing the patent, takes it to which he pleases, where 
he thinks he is likely to get the earliest report. 

That it is entirely at the option of the applicant ? — Quite so> 

The fees are the same in both offices I — Precisely. 

Is it possible so to word the title of a patent as to escape thie 
caveat ? — There have been instances, and one arose in my own 
practice, where patents have been framed with what they call 
" Blind titles/' for the purpose of escaping the caveats ; ori- 
^nally, I should observe, caveats were not permitted to be in- 
spected, and J must say, I think it is exposing patents to great 
danger to permit them to be inspected ; they are at this time 
of day, originally they were not pemitted to be inspected ; now 
since they have been inspected, it was a very common thing for 
a man, possessed of a little ingenuity, to frame his title so as 
to steer clear of some particular caveat, or of all of them if he 
could. An instance of that kind came to my knowledge ; I 
was concerned in it, where this blind title escaped a caveat, 
and I afterwards got information of it, and stopped it at the 
Great Seal ; and from that time there was a fresh rule laid 
down. 

Do you remember what the title was ? — ^I am not sure I re- 
member right what it was ; but it was a very common thing 
then to frame titles as obscurely as possible, for the purpose of 
evading caveats : the Attorney and Solicitor General's clerks 
(who are not men of science generally, who have no mechanical 
knowledge) ; the title is worded so obscurely that he could not 
tell which of the caveats was effected by it, and many caveats 
have not had the proper notice they otherwise would have had 
if there had been a specific title referable to the object fov 
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which the patent was to be granted. I think the one referred 
to was an application for some improvement in the process of 
refining sugars, and a blind or obscure term was made use of ; 
^^ Process for improving the quality produced from certain 
vegetable substances -," now it was so obscure, that my caveat 
that was entered to stop any process in the clarifying sugar, 
it did not occur to the Attorney General's clerk sugar was a 
vegetable substance ; I afterwards got notice of it, and stopped 
it at the Great Seal ; on that occasion some directions were 
given by the Lord Chancellor that something specific — some 
definite object should be stated in intelligible terms in the title 
for which the patent was applied for; in the title of the 
invention something specific and definite, not in those general 
vague and ambiguous terms as the one I am speaking of was 
couched in. 

Does an obscure title vitiate a patent ? — I believe not ; I am 
not aware that it has ever been raised ; if the specification is 
obscure that is said to be a ground for voiding the patent, 

Or if the specification does not agree with the title of the 
patent ? — Certaintly, that is quite clear ; there is no doubt 
about that. 

Do you conceive patentees are comtoonly ready with their 
specifications within the time allowed for making the spcciflca-* 
tions ? — No, I have generally found them coming at a few days 
before the time expired for specifying ; I have generally found 
them unprepared until nearly the time wa& expired, and they 
are generally got up in great haste at the end of the time. 

To what is that owing do you imagine ? — In many cases where 
a man has got it in his mind, and he has not got the practical 
part when he applies for his patent, and he is afraid to try it, 
lest he should disclose his process ; he has got something in 
his mind which he has not matured, and when he has got his 
j)atent he finds his practice differs a little from his theory, and 
he has got to reconcile difficulties to mature his ol)j(^ct before 
he can venture to specifiy. That very often happens. 

Then would it be any convenience that you should give him 
more time than is usually given for specification ? — ^I think six 
months is quite sufficient if they would set about it directly 
they have got their patents. I think six months is abundantly 
. sufficient, except as referable to Ireland ; you cannot always 
depend on getting a patent within six months there ; and it 
is open to the inconvenience I befbi^e adverted to, that if the 
Irish patent has not been got through when the person is 
obliged to specify here, any body could get a sight of it and 
could communicate information there, which is descriptive 
of the patent there. 

You have mentioned sometimes three months occur between 
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^applying for a patent, and obtaining the Great Seal to it ? — 
Yes. 

During tlie whole of thc^ time the inventor is liable to lose 
his patent, supposing any body, by becoming acquainted with 
the invention, makes it public ?— Certainly ; and he is exposed 
to more danger because it is known, upon the notice l>eing given 
from the Attorney Generars office, to all persons who have got 
caveats on the subject, it is known he is applying that process, 
he has greater danger. J was taking out a patent for a nan, 
a few years ago, who, on a Saturday afternoon, while his pa- 
tent was in progress, after bis workmen had left for the day, 
one of them came back ; he was going into the workshop, he 
said what brought you back ? oh ! says he, there is one of Mr. 
So-and-so's workmen, says his master has heard you are about 
taking a patent, and he has come for me to tell him what it is, 
and I was going to show him what it was ; and thstt often hap- 
pens, the secret is endeavoured to be obtained when they know 
a man, who has a number of workmen, inquiries ate made about 
their master applying for a patent. 

Would it not be very desirable, if any means could be devised 
by which the applicant for a patent should be protected from 
the moment he makes his application ? — I think it would ; 
highly desirable ; pending the progress of the patent, if I un- 
derstand the question right, if it was not known before any dis- 
closure that took place, then not by his own act ; but if any 
body surreptitiously gets possession of it, that shall not be de- 
structive of his patent right, unless it was by some means where 
it had been used before the application, bat not pending it ; 
far it frequently does happen that inquiries are made, and, 
from some instances where the applicant has been stopped, 
where 1 have been concerned, I am afraid information has been 
obtained during the progress of the patent as soon as notice has 
been sent upon the caveat. 

' Do people generally begin to sue out their patents in Ireland , 
and in England, or do they wait ? — ^They sbcrald do it. 

What is the practice ? — Some do begin directly, but gene- 
rally speaking they do not begin directly ; a man says I want 
to get my English patent, that I may try my experiment with- 
out the danger of disclosure. 

Do you propose to secure to a man property in his invention 
from the time he applies for his patent 1 — ^I think it is proper 
it should be so, provided he ultimately gets the patent, and 
does not rest on that security, for the great difficulty wonld be rf 
it was not guarded against in some way, a man would keep his 
application pending six, nine or twelve months to an unneces- 
sary period. 
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You mean there should be some further advantage in obtahr<» 
ing the patent, otherwise many would have no object than in 
obtaining, merely obtaining it ? — I am afraid I have not made 
myself understood ; there are many men, who would make the 
application for a patent, would extend it to an inconvenient 
length of time, while he was protected, and perhaps afterwards 
not even go on with his patent ; he must not delay it, I should 
think it would be very inconvenient if he was not to prosecute 
with what is called due diligence, to go on without losing any 
time but what is unavoidable. 

You have been explaining considerable inconvenience, and 
very often injury occurs from the insecurity of an invention 
after an application is made ? — ^Yes ; and I think it would be 
proper to protect him pending the application, provided he did 
not unnecessarily protract it in its progress. 

In order to effect that object, it would be necessary to give 
the inventor a property in his invention ? — Yes, it would. 

How would you accomplish that object without making it 
necessary that he should specify at the time of his application ? 
— ^There would be some difficulty, certainly, in doing that. I 
do not know how it could be restrained if he disclosed it ; but, 
perhaps, the only way that he could be protected would be, 
that any disclosure of it, pending the application should not 
void his patent, although his patent was dated after the dis- 
closure. The law at this day is, if the thing has been publicly 
used before the date of the patent, although after the petition 
first presented, that destroys the patent. 

As to the practice, how would you secure to a man that 
which he does not strictly define ? — I should say, just the same 
way as you do now under a patent ; you secure a man to-day 
that which he does not define for six months time to come ; but 
when he does define it, it goes back to the time of the date of 
his patent, as if he had then defined it. The King grants a 
patent to-day : the patentee has six months to specify in ; he 
is protected in that intervening space of time, when, at the 
expiration of six months he puts in his specification, he is in the 
same situation as if he put in his specification at the time it is 
sealed. 

Might not the man under those circumstances make an appli- 
cation without specifying, and in the interval between his 
application and the issuing his patent, in which the specifica- 
tion was to be contained, might he not hear of some extension 
or improvement upon it by some one else, for which that other 
person had applied, and that he might include in his specifi- 
cation? — I can only answer that by saying, the law has been laid 
down, that if a man discovers any improvement in the intervene 
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ing space of tinie between the granting the patent and the spe- 
cifying, there is a modem decision on the subject, that he is at 
liberty to include that, for it is the result of his experiments 
to mature his invention. 

It is not an improvement by the inventor himself, but an 
improvement by some one else who had brought a better inven- 
tion ? — Then the law would be as it is now. J, who take my 
patent for one thing, I am secured in it ; any other person who 
has found out something being an improvement upon it, he is en- 
titled to an exclusive right of that improvement if he could use 
it without my invention ; but not to incorporate and to amal- 
gamate mine with his without my permission ; that is the law 
as it stands at this time. 

fn cases, then, where property is given in an invention be- 
fore specification, would it not be likely to occur that a person 
obtaining that property, would have it in his power to include 
in his specification that more efficient invention, with the same 
object which might be produced by another person during the 
interval ? — He might do it, but it would be at his own risk of 
destroying his patent if the thing was discovered. 

For the sake of guarding against that inconvenience, would 
you think it desirable that a person applying for a patent, 
should at the same time give in a sealed description of it^ to 
which reference might be made hereafter ? — I should think that 
that would be a very desirable way, if it were practicable, but 
then it would come round to this, that many men would say, 
<^ My invention is of that large and extensive nature, that I 
cannot make such a specification by anticipation as it were^ 
until I have had the opportunity of trying it, as would disclose 
all its properties ; and if I am to be bound by that, perhaps it 
may be only half the object that I am entitled to, it may em- 
brace but half the object I am entitled to.'' 

Would not that aniount to the same thing as compelling the 
applicant to inrol his specification at the time of his application ? 
— I have thought a great deal about it, but I could not arrive 
at the conclusion that it would be beneficial, on the whole, to 
make the man inrol his specification immediately he applied for 
his patent, or immediately he got it. 

Do you think that it would be possible for the applicant to 
inrol as proposed, a description of his invention, although it 
might not be possible to draw out a legal specification at the 
time ? — If it is to be of any utility, it ought to be a specifica- 
tion ; if a man is left to enlarge it, or contract it, it is open 
to all the mischief yon are attempting to guard against ; it 
ought to be perfect, or it is of no utility. 
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Might not a person describe some principle or other from 
which his invention aften^ards might be fairly inferred to hare 
arisen ? — To give some outline of it, but not embracing the 
means, the Committee mean. 

Yes ?— *I do hot see why he should not be called on to state 
It more specifically in his title, if he is not to disclose his pro- 
cess, but then the title would be very long in many instances ; 
in France, they are obliged to deliver a pecification at the date 
of the patent I do not see how the deposit of the principle of 
his invention, or the outlines of it, affords him any protection, 
it is rather, I should submit, a protection to others that he shall 
not embrace any thing under his patent that he had not really 
invented. 

Do you conceive any improvement might be made with re- 
spect to the caveat at present ; when a caveat is entered, that 
the invention was referred to a commission of scientific men, 
instead of being referred to the Attorney or Solicitor General, 
to determine between the two applicants ; would that be a more 
satisfactory mode ?— I should hesitate muck in considering that 
it would. 

Why I — I think it would be attended with great danger to 
patentees ; I think it would be productive of favouritism. 

The Attorney and Solicitor Generals not being usually scien- 
tific men, does not great difficulty arise, at times of caveats 
being opposed, in informing them of the real nature of the in- 
vention ?— Sometimes those difficulties do arise, and I have 
known them call for scientific information for their own guid- 
dance ; I remember Sir Thomas Plumer did that, and some 
others ; I remember Sir Thomas Plumer in particular, he called 
for some information from a scientific man conversant with the 
subje<;t, and I think it has been done in other cases ; he would 
call in an indifferent person. In short, the subject of patents 
is so pregnant with difficulties, that you are choosing among 
difficulties. 

. Might not the information ^ven by the Attorney General to 
any persons called . in upon the opposing of the caveat, be con- 
SEtrued to be a publication of the patent ? — I think not ; and the 
Attorney General would have no difficulty in framing his ques • 
tion so that the person to whom he was addressing it, shopld not 
get the precise information of the object to which it was re- 
ferrible. 

' Have you any doubt it would be desirable that the Attocoey 
G^eral should have assessors composed of scientific men to as- 
sist him in judging ? — He has the means of doing that now ; if 
he is at a loss on any subject, he can get information. 
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What means ha* he of paymg for that ? — I do not know whe- 
ther he pays them at all. 

But if you gave him aathority to do it and power to pay such 
persons iat tl^ir trouble, would not that be a more satis&ctory 
mode ? — I certainly should prefer that to a standing board, as far 
as my humble opinion goes. 

What do you think ^ the pr opriety of appointing assessors to 
judge, or commissioners to judge of the sufficiency of the de- 
scription contained in the specification ? — ^I am not quite prepared, 
and I should not like to speculate on a thing with which I am not 
sufficiently acquainted : I should have some doubts about it. 

Would it not add to the security of patents, as it would pre- 
vent their being set aside on the ground of insufficient desoip- 
tion ? — And their opinion to be final and conclusive upon that 
subject? 

That is the view cont^in^ in the question ? — \ should have 
great hesitation in saying that that would be quite advisable ; 
there is so much difference of opinion on abstruse subjects until it 
is put to a public test, that I am not quite prepared to iq^y any 
three men would always draw a right conclusion. 

Do you think the public at any time during the whole continu- 
ance di the patent ought to have a right to question it oh any 
ground ? — ^It is a hardship on the patentee I know, but I do not 
see how to remedy that difficulty without letting in a greater ; it 
has been talked of; I have had many inquiries made of me about 
permitting a man to inrol his specification ; the answer I have 
generally given on that is, if you were to do that he would em- 
brace fifty things when he was only entitled to one, if he was 
afterwards at liberty to put in a new specification, and then he 
would only claim that one. 

Is it not a very common practice, for the purpose of misleaifing 
the public from the real nature of the invention, to multiply the 
number of modes of effecting that object, without particularly 
specifying that one upon which the inventor really depends ? — 
That many specifications have been framed very obscurely, and 
in my opinion with that view certainly, but that is only matter of 
opinion ; I cannot state it. 

Would not the referring the specification to a commissian, to 
judge of the description bemg or not being suffident, be of ad- 
vantage to the public, inasmuch as it would prevent that practice 
just dluded to ? — If the Ck)mmittee would allow me, perhaps I 
should sooner get at an answer to that question if the Committee 
would allow me to ask, whether it is to be before or after the 
specification, is the patentee to go to these three scientific men 
With his spedfication before he has put it in, because there would 
be connderable difficulty in the patentee being restricted ; tbey 
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perhaps might say he has only two or three modes that we think 
good, you shall not take the other seven ; the patentee might 
say, I consider that I am entitled to ten modes, and I should not 
like to be restricted to three, or I am entitled to three ; I can do 
it three ways, and I should not like to be restricted to one ; be- 
fore I answer the question I must imderstand whether the Com- 
mittee meant it to be previously or subsequently to the inrolment 
of the specification. 

The question contemplated, that sufficient time should be al- 
lowed to the party as at present between the application for the 
patent and the inrolment of the specification ; but before the spe- 
cification is final, and before the patent is sealed, that a commis- 
sion should examine whether the invention is adequately de- 
scribed in the specification, would not such an examination be- 
fore a commission insure to the public a complete description of 
the nature of the invention ? — I should think it would be so ; but I 
am not sufiiciently in possession of scientific knowledge to form 
a correct opinion on that point ; there are many other persons 
more conversant with such matters, who are better able to an- 
swer that question ; I own I feel difficulty about it. 

In a chemical invention, for instance, if the commission was 
to superintend the process, to see that the chemical preparation 
can really be prepared by the mode described, would not the ap- 
pointment of a commission for that purpose have a beneficial 
effect for the public ? — It is probable that it would ; but I am 
not quite competent to form a satisfactory opinion on it. 

Is it not advantageous to the public to know really what the 
nature of the invention is ? — Certainly. 

Then, instead of leaving it to the honour of the patentee to 
describe clearly what the real nature of the invention is, would 
it not tend to make that matter more clear to the public if a 
commission was really to investigate the nature of the invention 
described in the specification ? — ^Very considerable difficulty might 
arise upon it : a patentee might not be satisfied with these gen- 
tlemen's decision, and then it would follow pe|haps as a conse- 
quence, that he is not to have his patent after he has gone to the 
expense of it; I have seen very great difference of opinion 
among scientific men« 

Have you seen much difference amongst scientific men on the 
point, whether the invention is or is not adequately described ? — 
Certainly I have ; certainly I have very great. 

In making these discoveries, you have frequently found, have 
you not, that the practice in a great way differs from the anti- 
cipated effect derived from small experiments ? — I am satisfied 
that when a patentee can, without fear of the danger of disclo- 
sure, make his experiments upon a much more extended scale 
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than he has thought himself safe in doing while his patent is in 
progress, I have no question he has frequently improved his ob- 
ject very materially. 

But is it not also found, that results which have been antici- 
pated in study, when they come to be put together, are not pro- 
duced by the machine when put together ? — ^Yes. 

Constantly ? — ^Yes. 

Then the patentee himself can hardly predicate with certainty 
what will be the result of his own machinery in nice operations ? 
— I am quite sure that is very often the case. 

In chemistry, does not a great deal depend upon manipulations 
and small details, which, if they were described, it would be 
utterly impossible for men of science to know if they would pro- 
duce the result promised ; as for instance, in making a dye, 
might not the boiling for five minutes, or ten minutes, most ma- 
terially alter the result of the colour } — I should think that very 
probable. 

If it was prescribed in the patent the dye should be boiled ten 
minutes, no man of science could say with certainty the colour 
promised should be so produced, should you not expect that ? — 
1 am not competent to answer that question. 

If it could be shown that, from insufficiently describing the 
time, or of any part of the manipulations, the preparation could 
not actually be prepared in consequence of such insufficient 
description, would not the patent be liable to be set aside ? — 
Certainly. 

Is not a patent always as obscurely drawn at present, as the 
specifier thmks consistent with prudence for the legality of the 
patent ? — I believe that is done so sometimes ; I have no doubt 
it is done ; frequently it is an object to say as little of the real 
merits of the invention as is possible : I have no doubt of it. 

Is not the principle upon which the granting of patents is 
founded, the giving a person monopoly for a limited time, for the 
purpose of making known to the public the nature of a benefi- 
cial invention ? — ^That is the object certainly. 

Then would not any contrivance which should make known to 
the public what the r^ nature of the invention is, be more con- 
sistent with the object of the patent than the present practice 
is ? — It might be, if that object was attainable ; but I am not 
quite prepared to say that there would not be considerable dif- 
ficulty in it : they are to exercise, I assume, a discretion ; and 
a patentee might be told that this Board differed from him ; and, 
unless he put it in some shape that they approved, that he should 
not have Ins patent. I am not quite clear that that might not be 
a very great hardship on the patentee in some cases and upon 
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inany subjects ; there certainly is difference of opinion upon 
tnany new principles, or the modes of reducing them into prac- 
tice. 

But it would not be» in this case, a question, how they should 
be reduced to practice, but whether the method which the pa- 
tentee asserts will be adequate to reduce them to practice, is or is 
not adequately described ? — It might I dare say be, in some cases, 
beneficial ; but I am not prepared to say it would in alL 

Supposing the Attorney General was directed to appoint an 
assessor, subject to challenge from both parties disputing the pa- 
tent ; would you suppose that they might be brought to agree 
on the appointment of a scientific man ? — ^The applicant and op- 
ponent might be brought to agree on him ? 

That is the question ? — Perhaps, in many cases, they might. 

In cases where there were double applications for a disputed 
invention, it is now submitted to the Attorney General. Sup- 
posing the Attorney General had the power of appointing an 
assessor, whose appointment was subject to challenge from 
cither of the parties ; would they be likely finally to agree 
upon some scientific person who he might appoint in most 
cases ? — I should think they would ofteuer disagree than 
agree on who should be the assessor, if the Attorney General 
had not the power to call in such a person as he thought pro- 
per or approved. If they differed as to him, the Attorney 
General to call in a third. 

Supposing the Attorney General appointed a scientific man, 
and he was objected to, the party would state his reason, and 
the Attorney General would then appoint some one else, if the 
reason was good ; do you imagine, in such a case as that, they 
would not be brought to agree to the appointment of a person ? 
— If the Attorney Gleneral has the power of the appointment, 
if it is to be decided by means of an assessor, I should say it 
would be better the Attorney General should call in any per- 
son he chose. 

Are there not very minute details, that occur in many cases, 
the necessity and full effect of which, can only be appreciated 
in the particular trade to which they relate ?• — Generally speak- 
ing, it is so. 

Must not any commission that should be appointed, be form- 
ed of persons of that pairticular trade ? — I should think they 
ought. 

Would that be advisable ? — I must say I should doubt the 
propriety of that^ certainly. 

Do you conceive, in that instance that has just been men- 
tioned, the decision is likely to be more satisfactorily made by 
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an Attorney Geoferal who can know DOtbing about tbese trad^^^^ 
or by scientific noeo wbp might be selected for their peculiar 
knowledge of thein ? — I should say, it does not often happen- 
that there b aiiy difficulty that the Attorney General cfiunot 
decide ; it is not of very frequent occurrence that he is not 
capable of arriving at a proper conclusion in deciding it. 

Nowy take a chemical invention ; for a chemical discovery 
how is an Attorney General, who is not acquainted with 
chemistry, to ascertain whether the mode proposed is capable 
of producing the effect* stated ? — ^I should say that is one of the 
exceptions to the rule. 

Are not very many patents granted for chemical inventions ? 
— Certainly. 

In all those cases the Attorney General is not a competent 
judge ? — If there was an opposition before him he might, and 
it is more than probable he would find some difficulty ; Imt 
when he hears what each party has to say ; first hearing the 
applicant, not in the presence of the opponent, then hearing 
the opponent, not in the presence of the applicant, seeing wliere 
the interference, if there is any, arises, he can generally pi^t; 
questions to one and to the other, question upon question, till 
he can arrive pretty nearly at a correct conclusion. 

Do you conceive he ever can come to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, as to whether the mode of producing a chemical result is 
properly set forth by questions without experiments 1*— I d^ 
not know ; I am not speaking of the specification. 

The Committee are ? — I understood the question to. be refejp- 
able to as applicant and an opponent in the previous stages of 
granting a patent, and where the Attorney Genera} was to de- 
cide between the parties, between one and the ol;her ; t^e. At- 
torney General has nothing to do with the specificaXioas, it is 
only to decide upon interlerence or no interference at the com- 
mencement. 

The question you have been asked by the Conunittee went to 
the propriety of appointing a. commission to examine the speci- 
fication, in order to ascertain whether the thing was properly 
described or not? — ^I must say, I doubt the practicability of 
it ; the vast matter that must come before them that, they con*- 
not be competent, any three men, to decide on every thing that 
must come before them. 

Is not your answer founded on the supposition that it should 
be a permanent and unchangeable commissioB; if theciomniis* 
sion was only appointed pro re nqfOf then would the, objection 
you have last stated be removed ? — ^I can only answer as matter 
of opinion that I doubt the practicability of it. 

Supposing each party was to appoint scientific persons, and 
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that those two persons so appointed were to select a third, and 
to proceed to au examination in case of a disputed application, 
what do you conceive would he the effect of that ? — As refer- 
ahle to whether it should he decided hy the Attorney General 
or in this way. 

Yes, that is the meaning of the question ? — It is a difficult 
thing to answer in all its hearings, as it might perhaps in some 
few instances he heneficial> hut as a general rule I do not think 
it would. 

Do you not think that scheme would produce fraudulent 
caveats and fraudulent attempts to attack the patent, for the 
purpose of estahlishing it afterwards ; might not two parties 
come to an ^Understanding, one with the other, that they should 
make an objection and he heard upon it before the Attorney 
General, for the purpose of estahlishing a patent which might 
otherwise be bad, and by that means introduce fraud into the 
system ? — The Attorney General's merely reporting in favour 
of a patent does not conclude the question. 

Can you give the Committee any information about the law 
of patents in France or any part of the Continent ? — No, I 
cannot. I have generally declined having to do with them, 
but I have understood at the application for a French patent, 
you must deposit a specification. 

Have the goodness to state whether or not instances of op- 
position for the same patent have been entered for different 
parties ? — ^There are frequently five or six opponents to an 
application. 

Now does one expense on the part of the inventor suffice for 
all that ? — ^Yes, certainly. 

Do you know several oppositions sometimes arise from one 
quarter, or not, fictitiously originating from the same party 
under different names ? — I have heard something on the subject 
in conversation, and I have entertained a suspicion that there 
has been collusion of that kind practised, but to what extent I 
do not know ; but I certainly have had suspicion there are col- 
lusions sometimes entered into, but how often I cannot say, 
and it has not very frequently come under my consideration ; 
but that I have on some occasions thought there was collusive 
opposition, certainly. 

Can you state how a person who has omitted to lodge a ca-* 
veat, learns what patents are preparing ? — He may get some 
of the knowledge by searching for caveats, and I believe at the 
different offices through which it passes, if he inquires he may 
be informed ; if he inquires for any particular subject, I do 
not believe he would ' get general information of all that was 
going on ; if for instance I was to inquire at the different 
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offices, ^^ Is any thing going on about the steam engine," I 
dare say I should be told if there was or was not, and if 
there was, I think I should not experience much difficulty in 
obtaining the name of the applicant and the title of his in- 
vention. 



Arthur Aikin, Esq. called in ; and examined. 

It has been stated to the Committee that between the first ap- 
plication for a patent and the obtaining the sealing of that pa- 
tent, a period of six weeks or two months elapsts ; do you 
conceive that much inconvenience arises from that delay in 
obtaining the security which the patent gives to the inventor ? — 
No, I do not think it does ; there ought to be a reasonable 
security that the invention of the patentee should not be liable 
to be pirated in the intermediate time ; but that being secured 
any other that is reasonable I do not see the slightest objection 
to at all. 

During that time you are aware that the inventor has no se- 
curity for his invention ? — I conceive that when an inventor 
makes an application for a patent, it should be construed as a 
willingness on his part to give to the public useful information 
upon certain conditions ; and therefore, that there is an implied 
obligation on both parts, an obligation on the part of the person 
soliciting the patent, that he will make a full discovery of his 
invention ; and on the other hand an obligation on the part of 
the public, that while the patentee is taking the steps necessary 
to fulfil his part of the obligation, he should not be liable to be 
fraudulently anticipated. 

Would you not think it an improvement in the law, if any 
means could be devised by which the inventor should be secured 
from the moment of his making application for the patent ? 
— Certainly I do. 

Has any means occurred to you by which that might be ac- 
complished ? — I have often talked upon the subject with gen- 
tlemen concerned in patents, and I think the safest way would 
be to put the whole, from the first application for a patent, to 
its being granted, into the hands of examiners, or by whatever 
other name they might be called ; that is, of persons sworn to 
secrecy, to examine the petition of the person applying for a 
patent. 

Do you mean that those examiners should have a power to 
refuse a patent if the invention is not thought worthy of having 
one ? — The power of granting or refusing or of sending back for 
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correction should depend upon the result of an inquiry made 
by the examiners. If t^ey find that no patent has been grantied 
for the object set fbrth in the petition, then I conceive that the 
inventor has an equitable right to Mn patent. 

Then you would not leave it as it is now, upon the responsi- 
bility of the patentee himself? — ^Not entirely. The petitioner 
must necessarily run the hazard of his patent being set aside in 
case he has included in it any process already practised ; for 
it cannot be expected that the Attorney General or the examiners 
should be acquainted with all manufacturing processes or com- 
binations of machinery ; but the petitioner, I think, has a right 
to require that the Attorney General by himself or by others, 
should exftmine all patented processes to see that his process 
does not intrench upon any of them, because if it does you are 
taking his money apparently for nothing. 

Do you think there would be much difficulty in finding per- 
sons properly qualified for such an office ? — I think not, because 
the only office to be imposed on them would be, a comparison of 
the statement in the petition with the inrolled specifications. It 
would however be necessary to have an analytical index made 
of the contents of the inrolled specifications in consequence of 
the want of conformity between the titles of patents and the 
things put into the specifications. 

Then until that inquiry had terminated^ you would not have 
the patent sealed ? — Certainly not. The following is a short 
statement of the proceedings, that I think ought to be made in 
taking out a patent, due regard being had on one hand to the 
interest of the public, and on the other hand to that of the pa- 
tentee. It should commence by a petition addressed to the 
Attorney General, stating that the petitioner has made an in- 
vention likely to be of public utility, (the general nature of the 
invention should be here rehearsed) and that he wishes to have 
a patent for such invention ; also, that he be allowed time pre- 
vious to specifying, to make experiments or to set up an appa- 
ratus on a working scale, and that while such experiments are 
going on no one shall be allowed to anticipate him by taking 
out a patent for the same. This petition should be put by the 
Attorney General into the hands of examiners, in order to as- 
certain whether the petitioner's invention has already formed 
the subject of a patent. If it has not, the prayer of the peti- 
tioner shall be granted, and he shall be allowea from three to 
nine, or perhaps twelve months, for making his experiments ; 
subject, however, to an obligation either of specifying at the 
end of that time or of forfeiting a certain sum. The petitioner 
having made his experiments, shall then proceed to specify by 
delivering in to the examiners a full account of his process with 
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the necessary drawings, declaring that the ahove is a full aiid 
true stntemeiit. The examiiiers shall then call on the petitioner 
to peiform his process hefore therii,' comparing the process with 
the written description of it, and requiring the petitioner to 
correct his description where defective or erroneous. Such 
corrected statement shall he certified hy the examiners, and 
shall he handed over to a law officer to put it into the form of 
a legal specification. Such specification shall then he compared hy 
the examiners with their certified description, and if found cor- 
rect, shall be inroUeu. The specification shall remain sealed 
till the end of the monopoly granted hy the patent, and shall 
not be opened except by an order of court, in case the validity 
of the patent comes to he contested. But the patent shall not be 
set aside for any error in the legal form, error in dates, or clerical 
mistakes. If the patentee during the first seven years of his 
terra practises any variation from the process or apparatus de- 
scribed in his specification he shall be bound previously to lodge 
with Ihe examiners, a description of such variation, on pain of 
the patent being void. These variations shall form part of the 
paten<^, and the monopoly of them shall cease with the patent. 
But the patentee shall be allowed, during the last seven years 
of his term, to work his patent with any improvements, without 
being obliged to communicate them to the examiners. It is, I 
think, quite essential, both to the security of the patentee, and 
to the eventual benefit of the public after the expiry of the pa- 
tent, that the experiments which must necessarily, in the first 
instance, be made upon a small scale for fear of the inventor 
being fraudulently anticipated in his patent, should afterwards 
be repeated upon a large scale previous to the patent being 
granted. There is also another reason why this should take 
place, namely, that patents are occasionally taken out on specu- 
lation, not for the purpose of working them, but merely in 
order to obstruct the course of improvement in any particular 
branch of manufacture, and thus to enable the patentee to levy 
a tax on the real improvers, as being the holder of a patent 
not only not intended to be worked, but often not capable of 
being worked to any advantage in the manner set forth in the 
specification. With regard to fees, I should be inclined to levy 
a small one on the petition, reserving the principal payment for 
the inrolment of the specification. 

When would you have the fee paid ? — ^On the petition being 
given in to the Attorney General ; and at the same time an 
obligation should be entered into by the patentee, either to go 
on with his patent, or else to forfeit a certain sum. 

Would it not be better that the first fee should be so consi- 
derable as to amount to an obligation ? — I think not ; I should 
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be rather for the plan of deposit, and allowing that deposit 
to go to\7ards the fees on the specification. In the first instance 
I think all you have a right to demand is a fair fee for the trou- 
ble given, and an obligation that the patent shall be gone on 
with, under penalty of a certain forfeiture. 

Suppose a man paid a fee of 10/. and gave an obligation for 
a bond to the amount of 20/. would it not be the same thing as 
if he at once paid a fee of 30/. ? — I think not, because if a man 
has made his experiments upon a large scale, and they are 
found to answer, it would then be worth while for monied men 
to join him, and to enable the petitioner to pay the fee. Many 
inventions are made by persons by whom a large fee could not 
be afforded, and a monied man would be more disposed to ad- 
vance the necessary funds, after it had been ascertained by an 
experiment performed upon a large scale, that the invention 
' was likely to answer in practice ; and even if in the first instance 
the petitioner had made a conditional agreement with a monied 
man, still that monied man would be more likely to close with 
him, if the sum to be paid, although certain to be paid sooner 
or later, was only to be paid after those experiments were made. 

In either case, if he does not proceed with the patent, or if 
he docs proceed with it, according to that principle he must 
still have to pay the sum for which he had entered into an 
obligation ? — ^Yes, but I think instead of levying it in the first 
instance in the form of a large fee, it would be better to take 
it in the first instance as a small fee and an obligation. 

You are aware that the heavier part of the fees is not paid 
till the patent is sealed ? — Certainly ; it is in conformity with 
the present practice that I would reserve the heavier fees to the 
latter part of the business, either the inrolment of the specifi- 
cation or to the scaling the patent, which I think ought to be 
the last act. 

How would you regulate the time to be allowed between the 
petition for the patent and the inrolment of it ? — It should de- 
pend upon the nature of the invention, and the Attorney Gene- 
ral must be the judge of that ; it might vary from two months or 
three months to six or nine months in case of particular dif- 
ficulties. 

Who would you make the judge of the length of time to be 
allowed ? — I think the Attorney General should be the judge. 

You think that a person applying for a patent should be se- 
cured of obtaining the patent from the moment of his applica- 
tion ? — [ think he shonld ; all that the public have to require 
from him is perfect honesty in giving in his specification, and 
that his invention has not been anticipated by any previous 
patent. 
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Afterwards you would require from the Attorney General that 
he should examine the specification ? — ^Yes, either by himself 
or by examiners ; it would be better to do it by examiners. 

By whom would you have the examiners appointed ? — By 
the Attorney General. 

You talked of a sealed specification, do you mean that the 
specification should not be open to the public ? — I tliink it 
ought to be open only in case of a requisition from a court of 
justice ; I do not think it should be open for general inspection 
till the end of the term. 

Is not that the case in France ? — It is, I understand, a good 
deal the case in France. 

In that case, what security would the public have that they 
should not be prosecuting inventions forwhich a patent has already 
been obtained ? — It would, I think, be very difficult in such case 
to conciliate the security of the public and of the patentee. 

Have you not stated, that on the first application for a pa- 
tent, the inventor should go before the Attorney General with 
a petition, before he had made any experiments of any extent ? 
—Yes. 

If so, coiild any one wishing to become a patentee, after an- 
other had obtained a patent Mhich was sealed up, be misled be- 
yond the moment of his petition to the Attorney General ? — 
No person wishing to take out a patent cauld be misled, but a 
person might make an invention which had been anticipated, 
and which would be found to be contained in a sealed patent, 
and a person might erect apparatus for the purpose of carrying 
It on, and then be liable to be told that it is guarded by a 
patent ; I am aware that there would be that difficulty. 

Must not that be the case in France and Holland ? — I sup- 
pose so, but I do not know how they get over that difficulty. 

How do you propose to obviate that difficulty ? — I cannot 
tell ; there are difficulties on both sides. On the one hand, I 
think there is a great deal of annoyance that the patentee is li- 
able to from fraudulent attempts to come as near his patent as 
possible, without actually infringing it ; and on the other hand, 
I am fully aware that there is also the objection which has been 
stated on the part of persons bona fide making improvements, 
and finding, after they have been at the expense of setting up 
apparatus, that they are prevented from using them by patents 
already taken out. These are two difficulties which oppose one 
another, and I do not see how it is possible to get completely 
clear of both of them. 

Do you consider the greater objection to arise from publicity ? 
— I think it does ; as soon as ever a patent worth working is 
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known to be public, every one concerned in the same kind of 
business, instead of making his arrangements with the patentee, 
rather begins, in the first place, to see how he can get the s ime 
advantage as the patentee, without paying anything for license ; 
and this is generally done cither by contesting the patent, or, 
which is not quite so fair a way of doing it, by calling some 
person in aid to point out how it can be safely infringed. 
^ You first of all propose a petition to the Attorney General ; 
having secured that, and the Attorney General being satisfied, 
you are then to go on with a train of experiments ; are you pre- 
pared to say how the patentee is to be secured while he is 
upon those experiments ; do you intend, that having so peti- 
tioned, he shall be perfectly secure in law against any thing 
that might turn up, that any other man had done in consequence 
of seeing those experiments tried ! — Certainly. 

Are you aware that at this moment, if any person having an 
intention to take out a patent goes to a person to try it for him, 
the person whom he employs in that manner would be prevented 
by law from having any power to use it for himself? — ^Yes. 

Then the security that you would give would be in the peti- 
tion rendering it impossible that afterwards any slrould pirate 
it ?— Yes. 

At present, although it is supposed that the caveat is |i secu- 
rity, in point of fact, is not a caveat very little better than a 
public notice to others that you are going to do something which 
they had better look after themselves ? — I do not think a caveat 
is any real security at all. 

Supposing the law were altered in the manner you propose, 
so that instead of the patents being left open to be decided by a 
court of justice, they were to be decided by some secret tribunal 
in the nature of examiners, or a commission ; do you thiuk that 
would be equally satisfactory to the public with the present 
mode ? — My plan only goes to regulate the manner of gr^anting 
patents ; my examiners are not a secret tribunal to decide on 
the validity of patents, but sworn commissioners to se^ that the 
patentee has made a full and true disclosure o( his invention in 
his specification previous to his patent being granted. 

You are aware that a patent before itis granted goes through 
a variety of different offices ? — ^Yes, 

Are you aware that it has been stated in differe;it.cpurt§..Q(- 
law, that this long course of proceeding is intended to make sure 
that a person does not take out a patent for an improper Inven-^ 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

Do you conceive that that object is effected by the present 
law 1 — I think not; because I do not know that there is such 
an examination into the nature of the invention in any part of 
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that legal investigatioD as tends to:give the public or the paten- 
tee that security to which they are respectirely entitlied. 
. Then are the Committee to understand that you consider the 
practice as differing entirely from theory oi the lav in that re- 
spect ? — I do not think that the legal investigation previous to 
a patent being granted, satisfies the claim either of the public 
or of the patentee. * ' 

Would not a commission such as you describe, inquiring into 
the merits of a patent, fulfil the original intention of the law ? 
— I think it would ; because I should propose that those exami-* 
ncrs should merely inquire into the agreement oi the statement 
that the candidate makes of his invention, nHtb the ^epriments 
made in the large way, and personally witnessed or inspected by 
the examiners. 

Can you give the Committee any information as to the nuin^ 
iier of preparing specifications ; are you aware that spedftea- 
tions are frequently, especially in chemical processes, made im^ 
perfect with the view of concealing the process ?-^Yes, I am 
certain of it ; and it was with the view of preventing the fraud 
which runs through the whole system of patenting, that I think, 
examiners ought to be appointed to see tb^t the actual produce 
of the manufacture agrees with the statement given: in the 
specification. 

Is it not often impossible in chetnical results, to. ascertain 
whether the specification is properly given or not without ex-< 
periments? — Quite impossible. 

Are those specifications not made purposely deceptive because 
the public get hold of the specification as soon as it is published I 
-•—There are two reasons, I appreheod, for coocealmeiittin the 
specification. In the first place, a fraudulent patentee will bq 
very glad to have protection for his invention without giving 
up the whole of his secret, and the great probability of bSd in-* 
vcntion being pirated is also a motive with many to conceal 
part of their process, even without any direct fraudulent inteii<« 
tion, but only in self defence. 

If the specification was concealed,' would not that desive be 
greatly removed ? — Certainly it would. ; 

Then you conceive the public would jgaiiias inu^ as the 4>a- 
tcntee would by a previous examination of the specification by 
persons properly qualified ? — I think therpubfic would ;• because 
if you examine those patents that haver expired^ many ^f thdnk 
cannot be worked at all, because the patentees, either horn 
negligence or from fraud, have omitted stating particulars 
which (although not obvious to a person' reading over the speci- 
fication) would be found to be of great importance in endlpa- 
vouring to carry the invention into effect. 
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Have you not found that persons put things into patents that 
have nothing to do with the original title of the patent ? — It is 
perpetually the case ; there ought to he a much closer corres- 
pondence hetveen the subject of the specification and the title 
of it. 

If any material circumstance be left out of the specification, 
would not that invalidate the patent during any period of the 
fourteen years ? — ^No doubt it would. 

Supposing a commission or assessors should be appointed, 
what are the points to which you think their attention should 
be directed f-— I would not have them responsible for any of the 
legal language of the specification, because it rarely happens 
that you can obtain in one person the necessary combination of 
legal and scientific knowledge. In order that the specification 
be secure, it is at present necessary that there should be a com- 
bination of both. Now the duty I would impose upon the ex- 
aminers would be only that of seeing that the statement made 
by the patentee corresponds with the process, as brought into 
practice ; I would then leave to other persons the obligation of 
putting itintolegal form, and then I think in equity the patentee 
ought to be secured from any risk of his patent being over- 
thrown upon a mere legal technical objection. 

Then you would advise that the responsibility of the descrip- 
tion being sufficient to enable the public to carry the invention 
into effect, should rest in future with the examiners, and not 
with the patentee himself as it does now ? — ^Yes. 

Have you at all considered how such a commission could be 
formed so as to be competent and satisfactory to the public ? — 
I do not suppose there would be any great difficulty in finding 
persons properly qualified. The general run of patents may be 
considered as divided into mechanical and chemical patents, 
and I apprehend there would be no difficulty in getting persons 
pefectly competent on those subjects to examine the statement 
g^ven in by the petitioner, and to compare it with the actual 
machine or process. 

You think there could be no difficulty in finding many quali- 
fied persons ? — ^None at all. 

Do you conceive that it would be an easy thing to constitute a 
board of that description, which would be free from the jealou- 
sies naturally arising in the competition of ingenuity ? — I think 
I have left no room for jealousy, because the only duty I should 
impose upon those examiners, would be an inquiry whether the 
written statement made by the patentee agrees with the result 
of that process as carried on on a large scale. 

In case your commission adhered strictly to its duty, and 
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confined itself to the point of fact, there could he no ohjeetion 
to it ; hut might they not he liahle to suspicions of exceeding 
the powers committed to them ? — I think not, because it would 
hardly allow of any difference of opinion. If any one was de- 
sired to compare the written statement of a process, with a pro- 
cess as actually performed, there is hardly any room for a 
difference of opinion ; you read over the description step by 
step, and see whether the process, as described is actually 
carried on. 

Are you aware that a great number of patents now are set 
aside in courts of law, on the ground that the description is not 
sufficient to enable the public to work the invention ? — ^Yes. 

Then such a plan as you have proposed would obviate one 
great source of litigation ? — ^I think it would. There is an- 
other thing which I have observed with regard to patent causes, 
which induces me to recommend that the patentee should not 
be liable to be thrown aside by mere legal objections, which is 
this, that in trials on those occasions it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that neither the jury nor counsel, nor even the judge, un- 
derstand the subject. The natural tendency therefore in the 
minds of the judge and counsel is to decide the case before them 
on a point of law, that being a subject with which they are 
familiar, rather than on the practical parts of the specification. 
I have seen this happen so very frequently, that I think it is 
very desirable that it should be prevented if possible, because 
it is not doing justice to the patentee, or to any party at all. 

Have you considered the propriety of the present rule of 
law, that a patent cannot be given for a principle ? — Yes. 

Do you conceive that that could be modified in any way ? — 
I think decidedly that a patent should not be granted for a 
principle, unless accompanied by a specification of some prac- 
tical application of it. 

Supposing a new principle tjp be discovered and applied to 
practice in one efficient mode by the inventor, should he be en- 
titled to a patent protecting the principle, however otherwise 
applied ? — That I think would depend upon the nature and 
extent of the principle. 

Take, for example, the principle of condensing steam in a 
separate vessel ? — I should be inclined to allow Mr. Watt, the 
inventor, to have a monopoly of it, provided in his specification 
he had given (which he has not given) all the details of the * 
machinery employed by him at the time of taking out his patent, 
whereby he carried the principle into practice. 

Are you aware of any inconvenience that has arisen from the 
present rule, that more than five persons cannot be interested in 
the property of a patent ? — ^No, I have no experience of that. 
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Does it not frequently oecHr that a principle thotie^h it is not 
directly applicable to any pi'aetical purpose, nevertheless may 
be made indite^ly applicable and very beneficial to the public : 
for in^ance, suppose the common' principle that the tension of 
a' sprinj^ varies as its flexion (which is the foundation of the 
d0n9ti*uctii(!m of all chronometers,) suppose that principle to be 
dfsc6fviefe^, do not you think that the discoverer of that prin- 
ciple wouM be fairly entitled to some payment in the sha[>c of 
a toll or tax upon the construction of chronometers subsequently? 
—I think not unless he had brought it into effect, unless he had 
shown a practical mode of doing it. 

May it not frequently occur that an individual of gretit mathp- 
matical science may discover a principle and yet may not posses*? 
tfaaft mechaiifcal skill that would bring it into practice, and he 
may therefore let the principle lie by for a great lens^thof time ; 
but if, on the other band he were to be allowed to derive some 
compensation from the subsequent application of his principle 
by* other persons, he would be induced to divulge it ? — I should 
be inclined tor restrict it rigorously to things actually brought 
in^ pralstice, as long as the pricfiple is a bare mathematical or 
chemical principle, without any actual application of it I should 
not give a patent for it. 

Take for example the principle of the conical pendulum, 
which you are aware performs revolutions in equal timo, and 
ifrhich has been most extensively applied to the steam eui^ne, 
do not you think that the discoverer of that principle would be 
entitle to some compensation from those that subsequently 
applied it, in the shape of the governor to steam engines ? — I 
think not ; I should require the inventor to have applied it 
practically before he took out a patent for it, 
'Have you considered whether it would be an advantage to 
allow parties to take out patents for short periods instead of 
fourteen years, with a proportionate diminution of expense of 
fees ? — I do not see that it would ; because, generally speak- 
ing, it would not be agreeable to a patentee ; for whenever a 
patent is taken out it requires some two or three or four years 
to bring it into actual operation, and if you have a patent only 
fbr seven years, the time is expired before you get any thing 
from it. 

(To be continued.) 
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Subiftitute for IV h eaten Flour. 
A medical geittleman, named Gouldson, residing near 
Manchester, has discovered a mode of separating and pre 
paring the farinaceous parts of such bulbous roots as 
turnips, carrots, parsnips, beet, &c., and of converting it 
into fine flour. After a great variety of experiments, car- 
ried on wifh perfect success for nearly two years, this 
gentleman has obtained a patent for his process, which, if 
his report is in every respect correct, and that he really does 
produce good and nutritious bread, equal both in quality 
and colour to the purest white wheaten bread (which is 
positively asserted) the discovery may be considered to 
be of incalculable value ; for the quantity of farina to be 
obtained from the roots grown upon any given quantity of 
ground compared to that produced from die ears of wheat 
upon a similar space, must be greatly increased, the 
patentee says, twenty times at least. We hope to be 
enabled shortly to communicate more satisfactory infor- 
mation on this subject, and to speak from our own obser- 
vation. It will be six months before the patentee is called 
upon to communicate his process by enrolling his speci- 
fication. 



Kneading Dough by Machinery. 
In \sLT%t baking establishments the kneadiag of dough for biead 
or biseaits, is attended with very great laboor, and being per- 
formed by the hands aad sometimes by the feet of nieaaotpar- 
ticalarly attentive to clfanliness^ a eonvenient meaehaaiesl 
sttbstitate for the manual laboor of kneadiag, must in every 
point of view be desirable. 

It is not a little remarkable that at this time there are raeantly 
imported from Paris no less than foor dilEerently eonstmctad 
kneading machines, some of which have and the others are ex- 
pected to become the sobjects of Patents in tlua towoftx^^— 
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Thoe which we are acqaaintcd with certainly possess the merit 
of simplicity ; and, one pf them which we hare seen, and tasted 
the e£Pects of, promises in our opinion to he a very valuable ap- 
pendage to the bake-house. 

The comparativ-e. superiority of one of these mf|<^l^e8 over 
the other appears to us obvious, but as Qone of t)^B^' are yet 
fairly before the public, we are compelled to r^frjQjf} fko^ 4e- 
scription, hoping howeveji; that the subject will attract public 
attention, as it will necessarily remove practices, whiphif gene- 
rally known, would be universally reprobated. 



ISmmtvm ^MteH in 1329. 

To Francis Westbj, of Leicester, in the county of Lei 

cester» cutler, far his having* invented certain improved 

app^iratus* to be used for the purpose of whetting* or 

stiarpening; the edges of die blades of razors, penknives, 

or. other cuiJtjji^ instruments. Sealed 2etfe Nov. — 

^ months^ 

To Jpim ]Vf ai^s^aU, of Southampton Street, Strand, in 

the coi^y oi^ Middl^e^^^ tea dealer, for his new inv^nte^ 

method of prep§^ing or making an extract from, coeoa, 

whi(^ h^ deAominat^ Marshall's Extract of Cocoa. 

10th Dqq.— 2 mpnths. 

To Benjan^ Gou^dsou;,. of Pendleton, near Manchester, 
in the county of Lancaster, surgeon, for his having in- 
vented or found out certain improvements in the manu- 
facturing of farina and sugar from vegetable productions. 
14th Dec. — 6 moi^hs. 

To Charles Derosne, of Leicester Square, in the county 
of Middlesex, gentleman^ in consequence of a compnuni- 
cation made to him by a certain foreigner residing abroad, 
an invention by himself, beiiig in possession of an invention 
for certain improvements in extr^-ctingj sugar or syrups 
from cane juice and other substances containing sugar, and 
in refining sugar and syrups. I4t]h Deer. — 2 n^onths. 
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To F. Grillety Mines^for ruled paper and a process to draw in 
tbe loom for figured stuffs, d years. 

— M. S. Silvant, Paris, for an apparatus to give light, he calls 
" Slvatit Lamp." 10 years. 

— S. P. Beleurgey, Moirt, for a graduated powder horn. 15 
years. 

— A. F. Selligue, Paris, for a mechanical kneading trough. 
5 years. 

— A. Lavaud, Periguenc, for a simultaneous method of teach- 
ing to read and write in threie months. 10 years. 

— Duguit, Paris, for a mechanical kneading trough. l5 
years. 

— C. Widder, London, for a method of condensing and evapo- 
rating liquids. 15 years. 

— * The Count of Martiznre> Paris, for a machine to propel 
boats up a stream by the force of the current. 10 years. 

— T. F. Guivehoa, Lyons, iot a method of weaving, calculated 
to prevent the frauds of dyers. 5 years. 

— B. J. Dubost, Lyons, for a method of towing boats by 
combining steam engines and horses. 15 yeaf$ 

— Lebihau, £. C. Paris, for a compass to draW all kinds of 
curved lines. 5 years. 

— Joarhit, Paris, for a method of impressing clotih by the 
steam of water. 5 years. 

— P. Ferrand, Paris, for a mechanical kneading trough. 5 
years. 

— E. Lasgoraseix, Paris, for various kneading troughs. 10 
years. 

— The brothers Trotte' de la Roche, Mars, for a method of 
pounding and softening hemp for spinning. 5 years. 

— Messrs. Goulhier, Strasburg, for a fire engine. 5 yeai^. 
*— J. F. Lechartier, Dijon, for a mode of painting^ in oH, called 

by him, '' Chrismatography.'' 10 years. 

— J. Roche, Lyons, for a mechanical boat for internal naviga« 
tion. 15 years. 

— The brothers Guy, Paris, for machines to make bread. 15 
years. 

-^ Milan, Jun. Paris, for an hydrostatic lamp on Girard^s prin- 
ciple, 6 years. 
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To Mazel, Son and Co. Toulouse, for a machine to nnharuesi 
horses, from a carrage and to trig the wheels at the same 
time. 10 years. 

— Brossou, Paris, for a process of rendering porous stones 
solid and impenetrable to water. l5 years. 

— L. Riband and J. Weerly, Lyons, for improvements in the 
machines called ^' Jaquarts" 

— A. Grillet, Paris, for a way of employing hydrogen gas in 
the fusion of iron ore. 15 years. 

*>— ' Vonoveu Jun. Paris, for a doll to try men's clothes on. 5 
years. 

— E. Felissent, Lyons, for a drying apparatus with the air 
warmed immediately from the fire. 15 years. 

— P. Averty, Paris, for an hydraulically closed water closet. 
5 years. 

— ^ 1]^rche, Paris, for various economical cooking and heating 
apparatus. 15 years. 

— P. M. Albret, Aix, (Bouches du Rhone,) for a receptacle 
for unwinding silk in cods. 5 years. 

— Bodson and Son, M^zier6s, for a method of preparing cleft 
iron for drawing. 10 years. 

— A. C. J. Fournier, Paris, for a bee-hive called by him, 
** Ruche naturaliforme,'' (a naturally shaped hive,) 10 
years. 

— T. Oxnard, Marseilles, for different modes of preparing 
brown and white sugar from the raw and green sorts. 15 
years. 

— L. E. Tabari^, Montpellier, for an oenometric method of 
determining the quantity of Alcohol contained in wines. 10 
years. 

— E. F. Guerin, Paris, for two hoops to be added to the can- 
vas fire buckets now in use. 

— N. Bidremau, Lyons, for a machine to grind and mull plais- 
ter, called by him a sifting or perforated mill. 5 years. 

— X. Jourdaui, Altkirch, for a loom to weave all kinds of stuffs. 
5 years. 

— Lahore, Paris, for a system called by him ** Lahoridi," for 
mechanical kneading troughs. 10 years. 

^— E. F. Vidocq, St. Maud's, near Paris, for Vidocq paper aud 
pasteboscrd composed of amimal, vegetable, andminenil sub-^ 
stances, called by him *' Tiles unsusceptablo of deterioration 
from wet or weather." 5 years. 

' — P. B. Barrow, Paris, for an economical sowing bag, called 
by him " Barrow's sowing bag. 10 years. 

— A. E. B. M. Renaud de Vilback, Montpellier, for a system 
of iron rail roads. 15 years. 
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To 3. Byrne, Madden Passy , neat Paris, for an apparatus to 
' conyert Stagnant into running water, without raising it above 

its natural level, and this by means of artificial channels made 

at the least loss of power possible. 15 years. . . 
-^ H. Pope, Paris, for a new mechanism and disposition of the 

chords applicable to di£Perent systems of piano-fortes, 10 

years. 
-^ M. Daninos, Paris, for the manufacture of men^s and women's 

hats as well as caps (casquettes) in cotton and cloth, of all 

colours not plaited, to imitate leghorn, also for joining silk 

stufiFs to cloth or cotton. 10 years. 
-^ R. B. Beaudet, St. Maixent, for an expeditious cooling tub 

calculated for brewers. 5 years. 

— P. F. J. Wallestaes, Lisle, for a self elevating bureau or 
desk. 5 years. 

-^ C. Meissounier, Paris, for a process to extract the colouring 
matter from dying woods and vegetables by means of steam. 
10 years. 

— A. Gall^, Paris, for an everlasting hitching chain. 10 
years. 

— J. A. Letellier, Paris, for an hydraulic machine, called by 
him an " Hydrodynamic." 10 years. 

— ^ Messrs. Guimberteau and 6. Lavigne, Paris, for what they 
call moveable supports with free movements for the axes and 
axletrees of carriages, to diminish friction and the necessity 
for grease.*' 5 years. 

— ■' J. Dubois and Co. Paris, for a machine to pick, peel, and 
whiten pepper. 5 years. 

*^ The brothers Levasseur, Paris, for an improved lamp socket 
called *^ socket with a superposed stopper.'' 10 years. 

— The Counts Maudet and Sallier du Piu, Paris, for methods 
of manufacturing Chinese mother of pearl. 10 years. 

— P. L. E. Gnilliny, Lyons, for a method of giving a deter- 
mined length to skeius of silk which become separated on the 
winders in proportion as the opening proceeds. 10 years. 

— L. Lafont, Valence , a' Agen, for a clock with irregular 
works, which he calls " Lafont's Works.'* 5 years. 

— Bronzac, Paris, for an apparatus he calls '^ chimney with 
a moveable hearth." 15 years. 

— The brothers Burat, Paris, for herniary bandages, with a 
fixed cushion and a moveable and broken spring. 10 years. 

— Gerstner, Vienna, represented by Armonville, Paris, for 
two kinds of waggons to run on rail ways a little curved. 10 
years. 

• — B. Sensibe, Paris, for carriages with one wheel, called by 
him " Adclienncs.'^ 15 years. 
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To L. T. Ph^r, Paris, for a compoBitioii to be used in the Wtlt 
as well asfor irasliHig the hancbi called % ^^ '^soow white." 
5 years. 

— P. 6. A. Guelle^iahl Qruchet. and tt. %^ Philippe, Bolbec». 
for an oven to bake economioalty bncks, plaster, lime and 
tiles. 10 years. 

— Tainturier jun. Lyons, for a machiQ6> to prevent dyers from, 
pilfering silk from the pieces confided to them. 6 years. 

— 0. A. Raymond, Paris,, for a contrivance to open and close 
pernqnes at will. 5 years. 

— P. F. Toussaint, Paris, for a lock with tarn and a half and . 
with a double knob, named by him *^ Dicinimic." 5 years, 

— G. Petzold, Paris, for a square cadi iron piano-forte, open 
on every side and without a back. 10 years. 

— P. A. Frichot^ Paris, for a process to make sheeting apd 
Mosaic ornaments in artificial mable. 5 years. 

— S. Schurenback, Friburg, represented by Marx Col]Bar,!for 
a way of manufacturing white lead. 

'-^ F. Germion, Paris, for a method of figuring very long lea- 
thers. 5 years. 

— AndHeox, Paris, for a machine called by him a ** spreader,'' 
calculated for peeling and spreading out hemp and flax. 15 
years. 

— A. Kaufoiann, Paris, for a file to extripate corns from the 
foet. d years. 

— Lacoix Salmon, Paris, for improvements in violin instruments. 

5 years. 

— C.Girondet, Paris, for mechanical presses for type printing. 

6 yearsb 

*— J. M. Lapeyre, Pr6n6ron, for a moveable distilling appara* 

tttsi. 5 years. 
*— P. A. Keyser, Strasburg, for a musical iostriunent he calls, 

^^ Eolion piiano-fortes.'' 5 years. 
-^ — J. F; Ny Yourlaud, Lyons, for a process to make Cologne 

watery (Ettu de CoTpnffe.) 5 years. 

— B. Gira^d-, Lamuffs, for an economical way oi baking bread 
by means of' three soi:ts of ovens warmed by pit-coal. 5 
yidars. 

— L. J. Acherj^ Morey, . for a machine with only one head to 
md tnvO' ribbons- at ' t'he same time. 5 years. 

— T. Oxnard, Marseille, for a method of refining brown and 
white sugw* from raw and green. 15 years. 

— P. Laroohe, Pkris, for a cooking apparatus he calls " The 
Ladies' Kitchen.'' 5 years. 

' — BL ftavigneaux, A. Delarothiere, and F. Taviot, Troyes, for 
a mode of knitting, called ^^ The English." 10 years. 
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To P. C. Dupont, Troyes, for a loom to make elastic knitting 
with doable meshes. 5 years. 

— R. Loche, Bordeaux^ for a method of Hialefig wine* ft 
years. 

— X. Pilliot, Paris for an improved lamp socket. S years.. 
— - Bottier Armand, Paris, for clogs with a division, three 

hinges, and Chinese shaped tips, he sails them ** Chiaei^ dogs*' 
5 years. 

— S. Lesourd, Clichy la Garenne, near Paris, for an instrnm^nt 
he calls a *^ Mate cleaver " to cat wood faeL 5 years. 

-^ T. B. Moadon, T^z^nas^ and F. Fayre, St. Etienae, for tibe 
prepiiration oi a matter to be ased in silk ribbon weiaving. 6 
years.. 

— P. Joobert, Paris, for a method of parifying tallow. 10 
years 

— J. A. Fonzi, Paris, for an open apparatas for burning coal 
without smoke or smell. 10 years. 

— * Messrs. Marret and Cordier, Paris, for frames and household 
embeinshments in metal and of every dimension. 15 years. 

— J. P. Praget, Aix (Benches du Rhdne) for a distilling ap- 
paratus. 10 years. 

— J. Harris, Paris, for improvements in the constri^ction of 
sphered, applicable to water wheels taking the current from 
underneath, as well as to the wheels of steam and mechanical 
vessels, as a nautical propeller. 15 years. 

— J. C. Ventrass, Paris, for improvements in the construction 
of bellows for forges, founderies, and chambers. 15 years. 

— Coulaux sen. and Co. Molsheim, for improvements in coffee 
mills. 10 years. 

— O. Pacqueur, Paris, for a new modification of steam engine^ 
and an arrangemtotof bcdliers, for refiwng sugars in general, 
as well as makin^^them from beet root. 

— A. de BooBsard, Toulon, for improvements in Gerard's lamp. 
10 years. 

— J. M. C. Dugurt, Paris, for a method of comppsi;i(^aii4, 
psBittDgcluirclvand^iether music. 1^ years. 

— A- M. Velleret, Paris,, for a method of jre9d0riqg>th#r<3t0ek0L 
of wheels moveabTeby the elasticity of the spokes. 10 years. 

— A. F. Itearay, Parish k» electric naoldniis ei^er f^one or 
both fluids. 5 years, 

— Gouin sen. Paris, for an improved dibble seed bag. 5 years. 

— C. L. Petit, Paris, for an instrument he calls " felifer " to 
thread needles. 5 years. 

— E. Lasgorsing, Paris, for sundry mechanical kneading 
t roughs. 10 years. 

— O. Lutel, Paris, for applying horse hair to the purposes of 
clothing. 10 years. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

K 

m 

OuB anxiety to place befcnre our readers as eaily as poeunUe^ tiie 
^hde oC *e Evi^ t^ken in the House of Commons, aa.ib, 
Laws of Patents^ has necessarily contracted the space which 
should have been occupied in reporting Patents, and also compel-* 
led us to neglect the fevours of. several Correspondents ; we shall 
however endeavour, in our next, to appropriate greater space to 
tbes^ subjects. 
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VOVRNAli OF ARTS ANIT SOIBNOES. 



No. XXIII. 



[SKCOND SSRIBS<] 

<!^riginal i^ommtmications;. 



Art. VI. — Ok the Rbyobt of the Patent-law Committee. 

To the Editors of the London Journal of ArtSy Sfc. 

Gbnvlbmen, — I have perused the mass of evidence elicited 
and published by this Committee of Bflqoiry with an attention 
proportioned to the deep interest I feel in the subject of their 
labours. The iniportan^e and e:ittent of the information derived 
from the witnesses, and the documents presented — ^form ample 
cltditis for the mature deliberation of Pai'liamenty and f<^ the 
most diecided and early amefioration of a system, ever^ portion 
of which is now publicly proved to be utterly inccttipatible with 
the ikiterests of a manufacturing and commercial state, com- 
pledbly at variance widi-this coihmon policy df any government, 
and totally conttury to the established rules of protection to 
individual rights and property* Whatever terms — from expe- 
rience of the extended evil of this system — I have used in de- 
scribing its multiplied and various anomalies, extravagancies. 

Vol. IV. — Second Sbribi. k k 
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and impositions, those terms are borne out to the very letter 
by the evidence, separate and united, of a number of respect- 
able individuals, in various stations and occupations, who, how- 
ever they di£Per upon some main features of remedy, have uni- 
versally shewn and acknowledged the extent of the evil, and 
the necessity of its immediate and efficient correction. 

To attempt the classification of the innumerable facts stated 
in the report and connected documents, under their proper 
heads of injurious operation, would indeed be an Herculean 
task, the exemplification would probably occupy the whole of 
your Journal for two years to come, — long before which period 
I trust this complicated system of wrong will be shaken to its 
foundation, and its ruins form a mere historic notice. The 
Report itself should be read by every man engaged in the pro- 
secution of discoveries, and the advancement of the arts. 

But there are some matters brought to light of such peculiar 
and antic * extravagancy, that I may be allowed your editorial 
licence to perform their requiem before they are consigned to 
the " tomb of the Capulets." We will refer to the several 
stages of the Petition, and subsequent documents, as described 
by Mr. Abbott, a gentleman in the Petty Bag Office (Report, 
p. 47> et seq.) Mr. Attorney General's classic production, 
called the " Bill,'' changes its cognomen, for the purpose of 
shewing its activity in collecting the fees, as fantastically as 
Harlequin does his dress. It is " Mr. Attorney General's Bill," 
as the proper father — then " The King's Bill," by adoption — 
then the « Signet Bill," by grace— then the " Privy Seal Bill," 
without grace ; but now comes the legerdemain par excellence ; 
it is not converted into " My Lord Chancellor's Bill," yet the 
fees to the old Hanaper and to Mr. Deputy Hanaper, its trusty 
custos, are converted out of the patentee's pocket to the 
amount of 8/. 48,, although there is not a single official act 



♦ Query? — " antique"-*possibly Vindicator uses the terms as synony- 
mous. — ^Ed. 
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done, no, not even a scratch of the pen for the extravagant 
charge; nor does Mr. Deputy even make his appearance on 
hehalf of himself and the '^ Hanaper." How then is the hasi- 
ness managed ? Mr. Ahhott explains it. He says (p. 49)^ 
^* The Bill originally used to pass another stage, which is now 
dispensed with ; it used to go to theHanaper — to pay the Hanaper 
fees on it/' (an important puhlic ohject, no douht) ; ^' it is 
not now taken to the Hanaper Office.'' The reader's unmysti- 
fied intellect will naturally draw the inference, that as the Bill 
was formerly^taken to the Hanaper to pay the Hanaper fees on it, 
and that as this stage of the husiness is now dispensed wit^ 
the fees are necessarily dispensed with. A conclusion from 
sound premises may he very logical where yi?&« do not form the 
corollary ; e.g. " hut the Lord Chancellor's officer, the Clerk 
of the Patents at the Great Seal, receives the Hanaper fees,, 
and pays them over." So that even the formal ceremonial 
of the old Hauaper's state is dispensed with, the majesty of 
the Great Seal is proved hy its own officers to consist in re- 
ceiving fees, and the intellect and lahour of the community are 
to he taxed for keeping up this pretty farce ! ! If this he not. 
unhlushing charlatanism, I do not know what is. I helieve 
that upon further investigation the whole family of ^' State and 
Chancery Recipes" will he found as unessential to the actval 
security of an invention, and the ordinary husiness of life, aa 
is this admirahle instance of additional protection given to a 
patent hy its not passing to the Hanaper, in order to pay the 
Hanaper fees. 

An extension of the patent to the colonies ^' is attended with 
no extra trouhle, nor is there any separate document," only an 
addition to the prayer of the petition of the words, *^ and 
all your Majesty's plantations and colonies ahroad." For this, 
heavy duty, the copying of eight words — nearly 6/. are charged 
at the Secretary of State's and other offices ! \ ! 

The courtly minuet dances performed hy the petition, war- 
rants, report, &c. for an Irish patent, hetwcen London and' 
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Dubluiy occupying with theiir eqc^ntric fantasiieis nearly si^ 
months (even sometimes twelve mouths), *^ to. the imminei^t 
danger and in ^me inst^ces the utter destn^fstion of the Irish 
patentejs's right,'' are strongly and correctly .described by 
Mr. Abbptt. He says, (p. 51) mth the proper feqUi^s of ^ 
man intent upon the interests oi his employers, '^ I have pftp« 
had occasion to remonstrate on jthe ^Bnger likely ]to ari^ hpm 
that delay, apd I h^v<e p<ress^ it in every way I could, bul; f 
could never get a patent (Irish) in le^s th^ fi.ve or sv^ montjip 
there/' 

Noijr what is the real occasion of this delay ? The retention 
and performance of unessential frivolities, for the purpose of 
keeping up thp payment of the fees. As I ht^ve befpri; pb- 
served, fantastic operations, and the consequent claim for fe.e^, 
are interwovea w|th and integral to the principle of issuing pa- 
tents. For the fullest proof of this assertipn, I will refer (he 
reader to the titles and charges of the several officers and things 
officially poncemed in, or presuiped to be essential to, the is^ue 
of patents, as exjiibited in the three schedules of charges for 
Englbh, Scotch, and Iri^h patents, as delivered in by Mr. 
M. Popl^ of the Attorney, Gpneral's Bill Office (vide p. 87, Sfi). 
In each case there are petitions, referenpes, warrants, and rp- 
ports. What service the references, warrants, apd repQrt3 ^kre> 
except fpr the .^(hering in of fees, the ipanly evidence of 
Mr. W. Kewton will shew. He says, " Mr. Attox^py Geoen^ 
reports that he has. examined this subject, (upon petition) an4 
thinks it will be for the benefit of the country that the )EUng 
&)ipuld gruit the patent, wherpas we all know that, ^bP Attpryiey 
General \^ ptherwise occupied;^ and thftt he is opt &t .^U ^P* 
quainted fdth any more than the petition." If th|s view bp 
cprrect, wl^^ pt^,?f P^^T]|^9?? ^9 t^e^e j^Pppur^^ referencps, ai^d 
t^e warrants directing them to \^ mptdp, spr^Cr-than to s^ell 
the amount of oppressive charges upon, ii^ypptpr^. Bu.t thpy are 
integral to. the " Sts^" pf the great and little, ^nd private- 
public,-T-an4 publip-priyatp, and iubstitutpd, and i^pjp-sul^ti- 



totedSeals. 60 long as tbja useless par^ of. feaJb ;»pd w^r* 
rjip)^ 18 conceded .1^3 being ^^ssfptial to j^e wearily of »a 
i9yefftio,n— ?90 long ifiost (^c fees be ,prpYi4ed li^r tbe ojQkers 
eiifP^yed. Q^bv^is^ itie propps^^ifu^ j^nd ^8^, tbe /^ iMi 
no^ be paid-^M^n^ th^ ttQf *?^ Uftt ju^^^m^ .ftar ,1^ 
secnrUy jof an im^i^nr^i^ihe joost oZecdpos j^diyoiip^ p| |ibe 
system wJU bi^poioe painted equyw^ to the position ) jf4* 
Tocate — the utter lfgi|ility as respects tb(» public^ <^| ffnl^efstiiig 
i^^e^rs to 141 tbe^e '^ ^U^nptl^g^." Abolish all the ^^es 
to the " tbin09/' ^pd itJi^iU be s^b jonnd-ti^ iba^dinaif 
cpffoems of life ni»y he very well c^jodniat^d ifptHaiit tjieir 
agency. 

It mi^y be asked wtot official docon^ent I wpnld ^enhstitute 
fpr a patent, for the secnrity of infei»tpr«, -and to what ferws 
the claimant of such security must be -sAbjeoted* FreFio«s lo 
stating my views upon this important bearhig of the subject, 
I^)Kould request attention to a fow pi^eUnunajry po^itionSj and 
the reader's fair unbiassed considerittion of them .before be i^ 
jects the substitute I propose- I bave demonsttfatad in a 
former letter, that the principle ot the lav of Begland acr 
knowledges that there is 9m inhere^ property in inteUectnal 
labor, indep^dent pf^ und distinct fUNtt the organic matter 
ojr form in ]fbicb it may be exhibited ; and that wben such 
labour and eJpU are actually ^embodied, tha law copfidere every 
such production ai9 a property enticed to iff protoctpon* I bed 
not then seen 1^ ^u^eljlent declar^i,tion whicb precedes /the 
enactment of the French patent lavrs^Aepe<t App* O0> i^ 
would form a beautiful fnedel for a i^eamble to the aet which 
we trust will amelioiate f^ system. Tl^ Fr^ieb 4ada«^ation 
asserts and announces the b^pa4 prinpiplee uppn irblcb atoie, 
(in my humble judgment), any ame/Ddu^ent <9^ be afected la 
our patenii law^j, that afaaU cpmbine the trne latorests of U»e 
public with the just rights and reaeo|i|ilile claims of inventors. 
After the opening forms, it ruifs thus, '' (lonsidering that eyery 
new idea, the manifestation or development of which may be- 
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come useful to society, belongs origiDally to him who ha9 
conceived it, and that it would be to attack the rights of man 
in their essence not to regard a discovery in industry, (i. e. in 
useful arts and manufactures) as the property of its author ; 
considering at the same time, how much the want of a positive 
and authentic declaration of this truth may have contributed 
hitherto to discourage French industry, by occasioning the 
emigration of many distinguished artists, and by causing a great 
number of new inventions, from which this empire ought to 
have drawn the first advantages, to pass to foreign countries, — 
considering in short, that all the principles of justice, of public 
order, and of national interest, require imperatively that for 
the future the opinion of French citizens respecting this 
species of property should be fixed by a law, which shall 
protect and render it sacred, — ^It is deecred as follows ;" — &g. 

Here are principles of legislation announced — sound, broad, 
efficient, all-pervading principles that excite the warm sympa- 
thies of the benevolent mind — that flash upon the understand- 
ing with joyous conviction — ^that captivate the imagination 
with a beau-ideal of elevation and dignity and benignity in 
Government — ^and that lead the people to cordial, cheerful, and 
something like filial obedience to institutions framed for their 
real protection, and evident advantage ; principles of legislation 
that triumphantly assert and support the rights of man, and 
firmly establish justice, public order, and national interests. 
Would to God that governments could see generally that it is 
only upon such principles that men ought to be governed — that 
upon such principles authority and obedience form an indis- 
soluble compact. All the '' Whereases'' of the thousands of 
British acts of Parliament which have passed since the Bill of 
Bights, do not contain one thousandth part of the cheering 
announcement which adorns this preamble ; it should be placed 
in letters of solid gold in both our Houses for their future 
guidance in legislation. I hope I may be excused for offering 
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this hint — from every appearance of the times, it may became 
very serviceable. 

Now let any rational and unbiassed man determine with him- 
self, whether the principles announced in the preamble of the 
French law of patents, should or should not be the guides for 
the legislative amendment of our own. I think every such man 
must acknowledge, that those principles should ahne form the 
basis of our enactments for the security of inventions. If so, 
the entire system of patents under the seals, with its offices, 
proceedings, antiquated claims, heavy fees, and useless formali- 
ties, cannot form the basis of a real protection to inventive 
talent, because it is a system of exclusion to all who cannot 
afford the fees, and pay the expenses of the numerous forms — 
always considering those fees and formalities essential and in- 
tegral to the issue of patents under the seals. The rights of 
poor inventors cannot be protected by any modificMon of 
the present laws of patents. 

Patents and the formalities of obtaining them are suitable to 
state occasions only ; the fees and the duties performed or un- 
performed, do not in those instances affect the gaining of sub- 
sistence or property by labour and ingenuity. But patents 
under the seals, are in their very nature and constitution unfit 
for the ordinary purposes of commercial pursuits ; discoveries 
and inventions must be considered in the present state of the 
world as conunercial pursuits. Protection to property in in^ 
ventionsy thereforcy should be given by a single document in 
the simplest form, and procurable with the least possible delay ^ 
trouble and expense. This course will alone equally protect 
and render sacred the property of the poor as well as the rich. 
It could never have been contemplated by the framers of the 
act of monopoly in 1623, that patents for inventions would be- 
come a source of extravagant emolument to the Crown and 
Chancery officers ; or that the forms, questions, and decisions 
relating to patent property in inventions, should in time gene- 
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rMfdftki' iht ittdstt iniK;|N>rttot maittffll^idrlii^ aSM contitii^dttf 
interests of this vast Empire. 

Bb. W^iitt tttates thatittif owe or twd patc^tfts were obtiiiiied 
iff tfie tinie of Kbi|f Jamecr.' (Beport^ p. llMf.) In the Appeiriiit Bt 
p\ 2N^ ih^lnef is anr nctidMt of tR the pttfentJB fbr fnvetttictas 
gAttltdl fii EfiiglsM, frt>m tSrditf^ of iEhi|BrCli^lc» ^. fii ten 
yesnr, fiinti\ffT9 tc^* 1M4^ fiif^'Wtetf p&tetit^ we)r«f issis^; 
at%nlge mMleir fi^e pe^ ananiff. hi fimr ytlfCrs^of Jkm^ 2ft. 
^|^Mel6it patents ; arrerage-fonr and hidf. In Wffflaak aud^ary 
reW^ eo^ f?ny thMeefr yiears, one hmicb^ and fiv« ^t<Bii6; 
avetage eight it itf oBser^Me that dtfring th^^ yoAitf in t^ 
Beginninj^of tlheittetgn^tlirtfkmt^al'tssfiB'attBragestii^ dnribg 
the IM, tWst years' of Willflhii, on£^ three: the oaiis6'of 
stkob a^' great decBki^' ma^ he woithf ascfertalfdiig. The Stit 
year ef Qititott Anne and also her ninth ahs6lately feft thb gfee^ 
leafier; iU Officekil^ aAd those' of the sM^ neKhont a ^)^& 
invention-patent fee ; poor gentlemefiV tfie^ mast' hate* beea ah- 
soloteiy starvhgi if Ae state hacF aot oth^rwite pTOtitfetf for 
thenr. TWty other yeaft of Aitricfonly^ptodtteed one pateatttf 
inventibn' each, and the average* of her ttrelvfe yeais was hut 
two-per annumy^^ii^atents only belag issaed';- whethei^ shi^ dft- 
eoaragetf an drtand hitenHm^ or whether th^ lawyers dlsedtiil'^ 
Cenaac\ef ft-^^ Otheiio's occupation' was" gone ;"" ^egfeae and 
Ifttle'fll^alflf^ete not thctt' in request/ fbr the protection* of fiidast^. 
l%bfr oftcisKef would have foi^ottea thi^ criOiujf , aad flie dfd 
Hanaper tiroold hate' rotted, for want of fees t^ r^Bjpair it, h)^ 

it aoe-B^etfifafv a few'elevaeidlf8^of €%tta6tters tb the'peeragi§V 
and "politick graiits'tof crown^ laCnds tofavoHtesi DiMhg lOffi*- 
teea years of George Ist,* f^tn Vl\4 tb* 172iy> nmety^^ono'pateiitli' 
wei'e sealed^; average sertem Si tiie reija^ of Gtki^ the* 2dy 
from 1727 to n^/aperiodof fHir#f ihrc^ei^^ 
and- fifty four patents'; avera^ eev^' and a halfi' l will di^ 
vid^ tfief lonif reiga" of lis Utef Mijesty Into tSiree^ iH^odd", fdr 
the' purpose of sh6iring th^ progfeMoa^ of appUcaMatto for 
patents. — 
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1760 to 1770 - 20 years 48S patents ; average 24^ per aim. 

1780 to 1799 ..20 1118 — 5« 

1800 to 1819 .. 20 2038 — ' 102 . — ^ 

During the present reign. 

1820 to 1828 .. 8 1318 ■ ■■ 146 

From a careful perusal of the ahove calculation, it is evident 
that at the rate of ahout 70/. per English patent which is re-, 
eeived hy the several officers in charges and fees, regular, and, 
extra, (independent of the stamp duties and agents', charges,) 
an enormously increasing tax is levied i^n inventors in support 
of a system which is totally inapplicable to their occasions, and 
most.Qnerons.in its formalities. The Irish and Scotch pa- 
tents issued, are about. thirty-four. per annum, made. up pre- 
dsely of .the same absurd duties, no-dulies, extravagant charges, 
and antiquated pret^isions. In the Scotch '^ suMiiutian" for the 
Great Seal, besides the warrants, reference, and report anM>unt- 
ing to 20/. there are MJIf . the director, 15/. clerk, 71. 10a. 
translator, another director, servant, livery-and-lace, and extras 
in my Lord Advocate's department, altogether 25/. Os. 7^d. ; 
then the Great Seal's '< substitute,'^ myJLord keeper 6/. Idtf. 4d. ; 
deputy, 21. lOa ; usher and appendee, another deputy, wax, lextras 
fte. &c. total, 15/. O9. 9^. These. Scotch are close jeckoiiers. 
I soiipose the odd half-penny, fees are of high antiquity. All 
this is without English and Scotch agencies, journies,. stamps, 
&c« Indeed in the article of stamp duties, the Scotch patent.is 
particularly favoured ; an English patent pays .in duties . to 
govenmient the excesnve sum of 41/. 48. total ; the Irish 
26/.v3tf. 4d.; the Scotch patent goes comparatively scot-free, it 
pays in stamp duties total only 61. IO9. yet it is at least as se- 
cure as the others ^ace. High duties are therefore not essen- 
tial to t hes ee wky fcof aqpatent, as those sophl appear to think, 
who state, that for the interests of. patentees they, see no objec- 
tion to the price of patents being higher. Upon the same logi- 
cal principle, it would be for the interest of bread-eaters, that 
bread should be higher, and for those who want blankets, shawls. 

Vol.. IV.— Second Sisnts. l l 
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coats, shoes, &c.that they should pay 50 per cent, more than 
they do, fdr those articles. 

We are certamly progressing in the axioms of political eco- 
nomy, and may possihly find, as our intellectual gas lights hum 
clearer, that it will tend to the incitement of industry and the 
extension of commerice, that government should tAke off the 
proceeds for state ptb-poses. The population ^11 then MVe 
only the trouhle of enjoying gratis the hecatomhs of roiust hisef 
and libations of ale provided' without their care by a jrfittokat 
government, as did the old Romans when their Consult, Csesafs 
and Pheezars opened the public g^aries, and set thfe fouiit^^ 
rdnhing with pure Tuscan juice, in comniemoiration of a — — -'s 
accouchement, o>r the deification of a horse. 

i am led to these observations by the conflicting vi^ws of 
several of the witnesses before the Committee, upon the subject 
of the price or cost at which a patent for inventions shbul'd be 
fixed. The extraordinary position, and to my uninformed judg- 
ment — the irratfonal grounds, which the advocates ofhigh priced 
patents take may be allowed by your indulgeiilBe to fyriik'ihd 
subject of a future communication. Wheii this' most iihtMiir- 
tant feature of the investigation is disposed of, I purpose layidg 
before the public thegeneral outlines of my proposal fbr iHii 

a 

efficient and cheap security of all property In inventions, i^il 
One plain, broad, just, and all-embracing principle, viz. thdiitUi 
^cperty in inventions ia equalty sacred and ewHiled fo an eqiti 
protecHah/rdm ike laic. Tour's, &c. 

VINDICATOB. 



* Art. VIL— -Mr. Ams, on an iNSTRimNT #Mi iLiusTRR- 

TTNCF raS PRiNOmBS OF RlFRACTTON. 

To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts, ^c. 

Gentlemen^ — ^I beg leave to propose, through tiie mediim 
of yqur Journal > a simple mechanical contrivance or instrument, 
which I think might be very usefully employed for the purpose 
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of illiistratiiig the principles of refraction in a general way ; it 
wonld be particularly usefnl to teachers of the science of op- 
tics and to those who give public lectures. Your insertion of 
the description and figure in your scientific work> will particu* 

larly oblige. 

Gentlemen, yonr's, 

J. R. Abi9. 
Sun Vu9 Oflke. 

Let a, by fig. 9, Plate X. represent the boundary of twa 
trani^arent mediums, the upper one rare and the lower dense,, 
the lines d, c, a ray of light incident at c, — c, h, the refracted 
ray— a, /, b, «, a circle the radius equal to c, d, — d, c,/, the 
angle of incidence ; A, c, s, the angle of refraction ; d, m, the 
sine of the angle of incidence, and n, k, the sine of refraction. 

Any angle of incidence and the proportion that the sine of 
refraction bears to the sine of incidence in any medium being 
given, the angle of refraction may be found mechanically by 
the instrument represented in the plate, where /, g^ — g, h, and 
A, c, represent three levers all equal to the radius c,/*, and con- 
nected together by the centres /, g, A, and c, which with the 
radius Cyf, forming the para]lel<^ram c, f, g, h, one side of 
which g, A, having a groove down the middle of it ; d, e, /, a 
lever equal to the diameter of the circle a, f, b, 9, having a 
number of holes or divisions from c, to /,-^, a screw which 
passes through one of the holes, and also into the groove in the 
nde gy hy of the parallelogram, or what would be preferable, a 
slider with a screw to pass into the groove in gy h. 

Now to determine the position of the refracted ray, for ex- 
ample, in passing from air into water, the sine of refraction 
being f , or J6 of the sine of incidence, place the pin in the 
hole which stands against | or 7^1 smd letting it also pass into 
the groove in gy h, or move the slider till the pin stand against 
the division 75, then move the lever, dy c, /, to the angle of 
incidence, the end dy describing the arch of the circle/*, d, but 
the point p, moving in the arch of the circle gyP^r, which is 
I, or 75 of the radius of the circle a, d,/, the sine o, py of the 
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angle s^ Cy p, will also be | or^ 75 of the sine d, m, oif the 
angle d, c, f. 

Nqw the use of the parallelogram is to transfer the sine o,p, 
from its place in the circle qy p, r, to n^ h, in the circle Sy h, b, 
which takes place in consequence of the side g, h, being always 
parallel to the diameter e, c, fy and the point h, being always 
in the circumference of the circle Syhy b, the side Cy hy of the 
parallelogram will therefore always represent the refracted ray ; 
and if the leyer dyC, ly be moved with any given velocity, the 
side Cy hy of the parallelogram iinll move with the correspond- 
ing velocity of the refracted ray ; the point hy being always in 
the circumference of the circle 8y A, by and always f , or 7^ of the 
distance of the point dy from the diameter 8y Cy f. 

When the lever dy c, l, coincides with the surface a, by of the 
medium, the angle of refraction will be the greatest. When 
the line hy e, represents the incident ray, and is placed so as to 
make the refracted ray e, dy coincide with the surface a, by 
then the angle Sy c, hy is the greatest that a ray of light will 
pass out from the dense medium to the rare. If the angle be 
greater it will not pass out at all, being totally reflected, the 
angle of reflection being equal to the angle of incidence. 
• Those parts of the instrument that . represent the incident 
and refracted rays, may be in front of a wooden plane painted 
black, and the other parts may either be coloured black, or 
placed behind the plane with a communication through the 
centre to the parts in front. 

When the boundary of the two mediums is a curve, as in 
fig. 10, one of these instruments may be applied to each point 
of incidence in the curve, the line f, Sy coinciding with the 
perpendiculars to the curve at the points of incidence c ; the 
levers d, Cyin this, figure represent divergent rays incident at e, 
which by refraction are rendered parallel. If the levers dy e, 
be placed in any other position as parallel and convergent, the 
levers <?, A, will always represent the corresponding refracted 
rays whether they be either divergent, parallel or convergent 
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To Jqhiv LevKBSy of the town of Nottingham, Machinist, 
for his halting invented or found out certain Improve- 
ments in machinery for making Lace, commonly called 
'' Bobbin netr—{Se9ied ISch December, 1828. 

SPBCVICATION. 

^ Thub i iupfO f c meiils in madunety for making lace 
coasisi in a certain combination and airangement of medw 
aniam to be adapted to hoe machinea, conatnicted iqpon 
tbe piinei|ile commonly called or known by the name d 
Lever^s principle, which improrementa are designed to 
comnranicate the reqmred morementa to all the w<vking 
parta of the machine from any rotatory firat-morer, in» 
stead of actnatii^ the parta by hand as heretofore. 

** Aa the morementi of all the working parta of an or- 
dinary Lerer^a machine are well understood by pracstical 
mechanics, it is unnecessary for me to exphin tbe eon* 
structions and motions of those parts by wfaidi the threads 
are twisted and the meshes of the n^ formed ; I shall 
therefore merely describe the new mechanism by whidi 
the several parts of the machine are put in operaticMiy by 
means of any rotatory first-morer ; referring to the same 
by their respectire name, as already known. The draw* 
ings hereto attached, (see Plate X.) do not represent a 
perfect machine, but only the frame and the principal 
working parts to which motion is to be commnnicated 
when the machine is put in c^eration ^ther by hand or 
rotatory power* Pig. 1, is a front view of the madiine 
with the improvements shown, attadied to the different 
parts io which they are intended to give motion. . Pig. 2, 
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is the right hand end view. Fig. 3, is a section taken 
transrersely through Qg. 1, at the dotted line a, a, and 
fig. 4, is a section taken in the same direction at b, b; 
a, is a rotatory shafts to which motion is to be communi- 
cated by a rigger b, and band leading from a steam engine 
or any other fiist-mover, or by the crank rod c, to be driren 
by hand. At the end of this shaft there is a spur wheel 
d, taking iqto a similar wheel e, which last mentioned 
wheel is locked to the principal crank shaft /, but occa- 
sionally turns loosely upon it as its axle. There is affixed 
to this wheel §, afpiniob gy taking into a larger wheel h, 
upon the lower shaft t. The rotation of the crank shaftjf, ac« 
tuates the parts called the joints of the machine and all 
the parts ooniaeoted to them, by which the thi^eads. are 
twisted to form the meshes of the net. 

The rotation of the shaft i, gives the proper motion 
of the point bars for taking up the twist, and of ihe pusher 
bars for dividing the bobbins iand carriages. 

In thie operations of a Lever^s machine, it is well known 
that there are five impelGng actions given at distinct in- 
tervals^ four of them by the hands of the operator for the 
piirposia of forming the twist, and the. fifth by the foot 
' upon a treadle for effSectihg the taking up and dividing; 
oonsequently the shaft /, which drives the mechanism 
for producing the twist, must turn four times to effect its 
objects, and then remain quiescent while the Aait i, is 
moving the point bars and dividing. 

Having thus described generally tiie principal move- 
ments of the machine, I now proceed to explain the man-^ 
aer of effecting the interrupted movement of the s)mft /: 
that is the' means by which it is made to revolve four 
timeis, and then to stand still for a space of time equal 
to one revolution. 

There is affixed to the crank shaft/, the guide piece k. 
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f!a)trying a bolt I, wlAch bbH is foteM dutwiiltdi by H sf^flt^ . 
tii^ ont^r cfnd df tbisboilt J, takedbtoa sfapleifc^ fliM tb 
the Mdb of the whidel e, as in fi^s. 5^ ^d^ ^^ and by that 
ti^l^itofi the shaft f, and th(Bi Wheel e, aire loeklid togeih^ ^ 
ebttR^ueiitly wh^h so ^oiiiie^tied the ehitik rivilft/, t^ 
t^hetiWith th^ Whm e, wbiehift th6 ^fefi AiHkig'fotit 
successive retoUtiobs. 

In the section i^g*. 3, th^ cirilbks n, n, are fibo^ coto* 
nected by the pieces o, o, to the elongated aitds of ihie 
joints py Pf and as the cfanks rfeYolve they fUmi the 
joints backward and forward^ and give the required mo- 
tion to all the parts connected thereto^ by which the 
twisting of the threads is effected. 

Aifler every fourth revoltitioil of the whei^l e, on(B of the 
tappets q, q, comes in cdntac^t with the pin or stud 
r, on the springs bolt I, as shown in fig. i, and as th6y pass 
the centres it raises the bolt out of the staple i»> and the 
wheel and pinion being now unlocked, tura freely routid 
on the crank shaft, leaving the shaft stattonaty^ and fsbiEt- 
teqiiently the working parts quic^sdent. At this time a 
cam 9i on tile shaft i, near the middle of the machine, acts 
against the lever t^ (see fig. 4,) which Idver is odnM^ted 
by a pin abd slot to the bar u, sliding through guide 
pieces, and by ttid raiskig of tfiis lever the ehd of the bar 
«, IS brought up behind the back hindmg balr v, and hoMs 
h steadily While the carriages are divided ; at the s^itn^ 
time also, another cam to, on the same shaft workiiig 
against the lever a?, raises the vertical sliding bar y, and 
ks end, acting agaitist Ifae bent arm attadied to th^ bdck 
Jmsber bar z, gives il the required motioii for dividing the 
carriages; When the whei^l e, has perfbrm^ all entire 
reVI>liitiota sliding lipon the crank shaft, ^e inclined plain 
of the stliplem, passing und^r the end Of the bolt, allows 
ibe bolt to slip into the hole or soibket of tile staple, by 
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which the cronk shaftand the wheel are agaio locked, to-^ 
gether, and cmitinue so for the next four retolutions^ and 
so on. Figs. 2, and 8, being views of the end of the. ma« 
chinesj shew the manner of working the point bars by canip 
and levers, and the Dawson's wheel for giving the lateral 
or slogging motions to the guide bars and.comb bars.; but 
these last mentioned parts are not claimed as forming any 
part of my present invention.^— /nroUecI in the ^RqUs 
Chapel Office, June, 1829. 

Specific atioii drawn by W. Newton. 



To Isaac Brown> of Gloucester Street, Clerkenwell, in 
the county of Middlesex, Waich Maker, for certain 
Improvements applicable to Watches, and other horo- 
logical Machines. — [Sealed 23d September, 1829.] , 

The objects proposed under this Patent are, Ist, a method of 
winding up the works of a watch or other time-keeper, without 
a key, by means of a connection between the besel of the case, 
that is, the ring which holds the glass, and the going barrel, or 
the going fusee ; 2d, certain modes of connecting these watches 
or time-keeper with an alarm, in order to discharge, the alarm 
at any given time ; and 3dly, a contrivance by which the case 
of a watch is rendered neater in appearance, by dispennng 
with the. knuckle joint, at which it is usually op^ied.' The 
invention is shewn in Plate XI. and is described in the following 
words : — 

SPECIFICATION. 

'^ My improvements consist, in the first place, of a new 
mechanical arrangement applicable to winding up watches, and 
other horological machines, and the manner in which the same 
is produced, applied, and carried into effect, is as follows : — 
When the watch to be wound is what is termed a going barrel, 
my contrivances applicable thereto wUl be best understood by 
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referring to fig. 1, whicli refireseAts a wat6h with a jgomg liar- 
rel, to which my inventioii is implied, the dial heiiog Temoyed, 
that the new woi^s may he seen ; a, is the harrel ratchet, 
which keeps np the miuntaioing power. It is larger than b 
generally made nse of, in order to gain power ; &, is the dick 
tiiat takes ibto the ratchisty and prevents its return, and c^ i^ 
the click spring ; d,d,iB the winder cortesponding with H^ 
tM;h of the ratdiet, consisting of a circolar rim, mth an in- 
ternal circnlai* ratchet a. 

The winder is generally made of steel, ahoot half thfe thick* 
ness of the spaee hetween the pillar plate and dial, (hat it inay 
be made of brass ot an^ other hard mettle that wiH stand.) 
The wmder is let into the bezel of the c^ae, and when the be^- 
zel is properly attached to the watch-case, the winder should 
be jast free of tho {nllar plate, and is fastened to the beeel by 
-neaos of screws or pins, or it may b# cemented as most eon- 
▼enient. The i^pares, at e, e, e-, ai^ small stndds to support 
the dial at its proper distance from the pillar plate. The 
small circles ebse to ihe squares r^resent the holes to recdve 
the dial feet, which may be i^nned in the ordinary way^ or It 
may be secured by a screw through the ftee of the dial ; the 
connectioti of the bezel and the fashion of the ca^e will be bet- 
ter seed at fig. 29, iirhere I hare given a sectioii 6f Ae ease, 
that it may be better understood. 

In this figure o^ a, i^ the bezel, having a projecting rim un- 
detneatii, at o^ o, the out-side edge of which Is turned with a 
slant in the fomi of a dove-tail^ and fits into a gprdove in the 
case at /> t . The bezel is represented as rmsed out of the 
groove thM it may be the better seen. 

The way in \rliich the bezel id ;pr^enied from rising out of 
ita bed, when the wateh Is together, is by means df three or 
more screws, as repa^stoted at p, passbg through the fedge of 
the ease at equal distances ; the pbints of which come against 
the slanting edge, or dove-tail of tiie underneath projecting 
rfan of the bezel and prevents its rising out, and at the same 
tibne allows the bezel td be moved round. 

Vol. IV.-^econd Sbsibs. m m 
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I sometimes use tliree steel studs, as represented at g^ gf g, 
fig. 1, which are screwed to the plate, and project over the 
winder so as to let the winder move easy ; ft, fig. 29, is the 
barrel ratchet ; c, c, the winder ; d, the movement plate ; e^ ilfe 
bottom of the case, and g, the glass. Now by exareinuig 
fig. 1, it will be evident that when the bezel of the case k, i, 
(to which the winder if, d, is affixed) is moved ronnd in a cir- 
cular direction^ from right to left, the teeth of the winder will 
take into the teeth of the ratchet a, which is fixed on the square 
of the barrel arbour, and will cause the barrel arbour to turn 
and the main spring of the watch to be wound up. 

But when my contrivances are to be applied to the winding 
up of a fusee watch, it makes a material alteration, as it will be 
clearly understood by reference to the fig. 2. 

In this instance a, a, is the winder with internal wheel-teeth'; 
by is the winding wheel, which revolves on a small hollow cy- 
linder, rising from a steel plate, let into the pillar plate of the 
watch and secured by three screws, so that the cylinder does 
not project higher than the plate more than the thickness of 
the bottom oi the winding wheel ; fig^ 3, is a perspective view 
of the steel plate with its cylinder ; fig. 4, is a detached view 
of the winding wheel with its click and spring, and fig. 6, is a 
section of the same. Now it will be seen by reference to Sig. 2, 
that the square of the fusee comes through the cylinder, (on 
which the winding wheel revolves) and rises so much^above it 
as to receive the winding ratchet c, which is fixed upon the 
square And secured by means of a pin through the end. 

I would here observe, that the winding ratchet is perfectly 
free of the winding wheel, so that when the wbding wheel 
click is removed or lifted out of the teeth of the ratchet c^ it 
will allow the fusee to move in any direction. Now it will be 
evident that when the bezel of the watch (to which the winder 
is attached) is moved round from left to right, the teeth of the 
winder, acting in the winding wheel, will cause it to revolve on 
the cylinder, and the click of the winding wheel falling into 
the winding ratchet, will carry the ratchet round aIso> wliieh. 
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being fixed npoo the fbeee square, will wind up the main mpAng 
of the wateh* 

When the watch is thos woand^up, unless the click of tfa^ 
winding wheel h, is lifted ont of the winding ratchet e^ the 
watch cannot go* I therefore rftise the cUck in the following man- 
ner : d, d, are two steel stnds, a dde yiew o( one of which is 
giren at fig. 0, they are screwed to the plate and project over 
the winding wheel in an oblique direction^ as shewn in fig. 2 ; 
the points of these stnds bebg free of the winding wheel click* 
The nibs at the pcnnts bear lightly on the bottom ot the wind- 
ing wheel, and prevent it rising off the cylinder. There is 
also, projecting from the p<rfnt of the click, a fine drcnlar 
spring, the extremity of which stands farther from the centre 
than the click or click-spring, (as seen at fig. 4,) consequently, 
during the operation of winding, this spring is bent inward as 
it passes either of the studs ; but if the bezel be turned in an 
opposite direction, or from right to left, the nib of either stud 
takes inside the said spring and lifts the click out ot the wind- 
ing ratchet, and when the point of the stud comes in contact 
with the point, or end of the click, it will go no further in 
that direction. I also put a pin in the winding wheel, at a lit- 
tle distance from the dick, to prevent its being lifted too high. 

* By reference to fig. 4, it will be seen that the small spring, 
projecting from the click, is a little enlarged near the point ot 
the click, so that when the nib or the stud has passed orer 
the enlargement, it may not so easily more back again, which 
is to prevent the winder from returning by the wearing ot the 
watch in the pocket. But I prefer a stop work^ such as is gene- 
rally used to most stop watches, which may be introduced at 

any convenient part. 

' In fig. 2, gf represents thestop work, thep<rintof the arm 
takbg in the teeth of the winder, which prevents the bezel from 
moving during the wearing of the watch. 

I do not always make the winder to move in one direction, 
during the operatioB of winding, bot I sometimes adopt the 
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foUAwii^ P^> which i$ more simple, and cha^p^, thau the cne 
just described ; a, a, fig. 7> is the winding rack frtm^ whichf> 
moje^^ou a screw pi?Ot or fulcrma at ^ ; near the ouftr edfe;of 
tim frame, at A^ are two pina^ and there i8ia,8hort:pvojeQtingh 
aim. from thD hessel at n^ whic}^ comes betwaxt the two pine^ aov 
tl^t.liiyi moving the^ hesiel tito s»i^.fm9ieisjnadetajBQise,baclen. 
wavd a^d {qrvmi <^: its lulorum^.the^dtstance.of whiobjpoLOven; 
n^Qpt iil r^^lated acoocding to tbalength of the wiitdisgiiaeki 
^.wMch may be dpjse by having another pdrojeothigaaa fifoni 
the.b^zel a^.at t». and* two. stops or pins, aa at jp, q^ let inta tk& 
plat^. The winding rack wiben^ in the zposition as rqtresented hi i 
tlp# cbri^wing,. with its back end resting againstithe frame;. a&jftt 
«, is a.perfect segment from the pirotor fulcmmatt gi, and ia^ 
connected wUh the frame by means of two arms «,% one end; 
of.eacb of which are fastened to the rack and the other end te> 
the frame by.n^eana.ol screw piYol;s^ on which they move easily; 
the ann^ standing in rather oblique directions to the fnlemna. 

of th^ffrainaatjr* 

NoiW.it wiU, be evident that when the hesd of tbe,€aaetef 
moved from righttt left, it will carry.tbe. wiadingjradBimth' 
ita frama in.tha same direotion, and 1^. rack teeth taking, into i 
thateei;biO(tha winding rajtchat €ryXwmabiafi^dioii'tha.fiisefl: 
square,) wiU move the ratqhat round aa .many teeth . aa:there 
ace taath of the rack.brpioght into action ; but wheathefrawa iar 
tanisd bai$k again, the inclined sida of the ja^ teatk* coming; 
against IM iiMslinad sidarof the ratchet teeth; the raak wiU haj 
forced up and will pass bai^k agaiA:wilbaiit naaving thajcatahal. ^ 

There is a fine spcing . at jr^ screwed. to the. raak frame,* ibfin 
point, of wlMich presses against tlHLead.aCana:Qf t^ianMr tMi 
projects a little beyond the screw pivot ; the ^riag Ui iataadadB 
tO) bring . back the rack tot its baaciog 4it^« aftmr it^is jpait ithe 
ratchet. Thus by a recipipgoatiag motian of tha beaalbnAlir? 
ward and forward, the.watah may ha^ wa«nd up, after whiohd 
the besel must be mpved^ baak till the arm i» comes cloie to 
thiiiStop 1^ at.whiab: time the. raik.wiU ba q^^ fraa of tlie> 
ratchet, and allow the watch to go. 
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hk order to wake flie:meki me iMtter out of the isMiit v$\nm 
the be^l is tttas liroagbi baek to its stop p, pat a pin m the* 
end of tiiereokiJiit o^ wldeb projectit into a6efnieBt.'groove.in*titfei 
plate al'if;een9ideraUy wider tiun tke pin, and: of nch leDgiiir 
ttelt. tlie. pia in the rack: dmU atop, againet tlia cndi-ai^liMo Imh 
fore tlie amk#, of tiie bcael^rea^eB tke atop pf. Thaa Hier^raelp 
mU be thaowtti oolof'tfa rateliet teedr^ andf liifi fidl \a'vAMm 
tke untakia woimd. Bat diere nort ako keiaiaiop worlf «Mt 
of tke sameditticriptiaiv^avthatrepveaented at ^^ igi 2$ WT^m^ 
▼enttke beael: from mommg ulim weai^'tko- tmtdx iv^tke' 
poekett. 

I aiaa adopt tlierfoliowing plan of winding ap: a teerwalob^ 
wkiokJs perkapamofleeoiqik ttain either of tha fonegaing, it 
wtilJbe nadenftood kyirrferenae to fig; 80; «, a, ia the: winder 
&udt0fitheheaelasin^2; ft^iathawindingiritedF&BedoBPtkv 
faeee.aiJKiiir^ c^ i& an intermediaite^wfaaeVtnniiagoa.apifiaty 
screwed into the.ann or lever. it^^wkichikaa its; fttknaaat'iry 
The end. o£ this arm may projeci alitde oatsideiofftbotoase, 
OR becoanectedtoasUderoBEtbaedge of tbeaasa^ 80iitkait:lif^ 
moving the end of tka lever or dider, $h% iatewnadiatawfaeelr 
raKf. be.Arearainrajid ont:of i gear with: tfafrwindiBg wlKd*; katt 
from the peaitMo of thei falernm <s(- the laaet . it-will ahRay» kai 
in action with the mmdc !><».«< Vlieatkebwmtckia to^beweimd 
the.weelc, is. toibft moved inta>gaar/witk tke waadiogwiMMi:^^ 
and by tatniag. tke beatl tka wateh- will kewoaad^^pi) after 
which the iiMbermediata;>iriieeL most ke'tbra«fn*^oat' of- gear bifi 
moving tha sHdar iba reverse way.. 

Of coarse itrwill; ba: nnderstoodi ihat tke^'bea^JJof ihewr 
two last winders Bia<S6nswed.ia tke^^rooaaar bed^ on tbeaamai 
]dan aa tbatideacvllNid above. IwoaUialsoiobasrae^J bavoiin^ 
trodooedthemotion;wiieelsiaiaftba4Bflmngyfigs. \^%mtk79^ 
meaely tOt ahow the^idtarttiim: of tha wheeli^ aai I ^dct aotf pr spa s e i 
any alteratton.. either, inisiacov: namber ta^wkat'lsi^erBl^ 
need.. 

Bat to maks thatwatck aa. flat aa possikla wiA a. gioqM 
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foaee, I remore tbe perpetual ratchet and going spring ft^m 
betwixt the great wheel and fasee hiaas, or sjnral barrel (where* 
they are inrariablj placed)^ to the nnder dde of the great 
wheel. The plan I have adopted is as ^cillows, and will be 
understood by reference to the drawing ; fig. 8, is the underside 
of the great wheel, e, e, is the sink or circuhor reccw to receive 
the perpetual ratchet, which is suAdently deep to pretent the 
ratchet teeth from rising above the surfiice of the wheel, as 
will be perceired by the section of this wheel, fig. 12. The 
ratchet reridfses upon a p^ turned out of the wheel in ihe or- 
dinary way. T^thin tiiis sink there is a groove b, to reedve the 
going spring, fig. 9, one end of which is pinned into the great 
wheel, and the other end into the perpetual ratchet ; ^g. 10, is 
the perpetual ratchet, with its clicks and springs, the teeth of 
which rise on the under side, and not on the edge as in the 
usual way ; fig. 18, is a section of the same ; fig. 11, is the 
fusee ratchet ; fig. 14, is a section of the same. 

The fusee is put together in the followmg manner ; first, the 
great wheel is put on the fusee ; next the perpetual spring is 
put into its groove b ; the perpetual ratchet is next put on, and 
last of all the fusee ratchet, which is pinned to the fusee 
arbour, so as not to hold the perpetual ratchet too tight. 

Now the way in which the spring detant acts upon the 
perpetual ratchet (a side view of which detant is seen at fig. 
15), will be understood by reference to fig. 16, which showff 
that side of the plate next to the dial. The fusee is seen 
through the third wheel sink ; a, is the great wheel ; ft, the per- 
petual ratchet with its clicks and springs, and e, the fusee 
ratchet. The spring detant is let into a groove in the plate at d, 
so as the hook of the spring shall bear lightly on the teeth of 
the perpetual ratchet; hence it must be evident that the spring 
detant will allow the perpetual ratchet to pass in one directioo, 
but not in the other, as the hook will take hold of the teeth 
and prevent its return. By this arrangement I gain as much 
height ii| the fusee as the thickness of the perpetual ratchet. 
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f will here expkds the way in wUeh my keykt* windiflg 
watebet are pot together Mid takes to jrfeecf^wlikh k M Ibllows: 
After tiie moremaita of tiie wateh are pot together in the or- 
diantfwhj, I iMea them into tiie eaae by neaaa of f^eara^ or 
otherwjse afiter whieh (if it be a foaee wateh^ I •a:eir on the 
email ateel plate'with its cyUodo'y throagh whieh the foaee 
aqaaieeomea ;]ieztlpiittiiewiiid]]ig wheel on the eyfiader and 
aeeore it in its plaee by its two ftnda ; I then pin the winding 
ratehetonthefbieearboor; afiter wUeh I pot on the beasel wflh 
its winder^ wUeh ie aeeored from riaing ont of ita groore aa 
before explained. Tlie dial ia next pot on and Aen the haada^ 
nfter whieh the glaaa ia snapped into the bezeL 

When the watoh ia to be taken to pieeea again^ I firat 
take ont the i^aa§ by intrododng a small wire np a hde that is 
made through the besel against the edge of the f^aas, aa repre- 
sented at o^ fig. ISO^ whieh win throw ont the glass ; I thmtafce 
off the hands, then tiie dial, ke. 

To make the wateh ease look nnilbrm and neat, th^e b^ng 
no joint to the sliding bezel, I do away with the ontside joint of 
the bottom of the ease, by introdnebg what lahall eaU a q^iing 
knuekle, which is not seen from the ootiide* 

This eontriranee is shewn at fig« 17 ; a, is the bottom of 
the ease that eontaia<;the spring knnekle ;b, b, U the qving, 
wliich is made in a half drele to suit the size of the eaae; it is 
rather thick towards the ends where it is £mteaed to the hot' 
torn of the case, mther by screws ; or oUierwise, the other part 
of the spring is rather thin till it conies near the knnekle, so 
that it ^res way with Tery little pressure. The knncUe stands 
higher than the spring, and is made of such hri^ aa to aeeom- 
modatothethicknessof thecase, aadismadeootof solid steel 
spring tempered. Fig. 18, u a perspectiTe view of the ^ring 
knuckle ; ^, is the stod that is screwed to the bottom of the case, 
and projects a little orer the spring, and is to prerent the case 
being opmed too wide so as to strain the ^ling* Fig* 19, ia 
a side Tiew of tiiis stod ; i^, if, is the joint or kmidde of the 
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Mj inrentioti finrther leonnstB vf - a new machanicid arrs^ge- 
ttent aad ^ombiaaHon of works, applicable to all piirp08«B 
-wherb thelockmg or uniookiDg of aa alarum Is reqioredy aad 
also tolte «ettiiig of thcvtrikiDg part of a clock to afrflte tbe 
'hounr and qimrtttrs, if reqahred. 

Fig* t20, vepreBMits what is usually oaUed tbe dial work of 
tha ivatdh to wbieh my Invention is applied ; and first, as re- 
igptciB the alarum part; a , is tke alarum snail, the back arbdur 
of whi«h goes through 'both of 1^ movement or watch plates ; 
Hie front arbour comes through the oentre -of the alama dial, 
m, fig:* fity 9sA carries the alanrai haad ; «a the end of tin back 
arbour is fixed a milled head or nut, whidi coming close to the 
plate prevoDfts the saail fram ridng but of Its place, and aerves 
also to set the idamm hand, as it will be etidMit that the 
^akuram hands may be moved to any part of the dial by tlK 
myied head ; adetaehed view of which with H^e snail is iMen at 
fig. 21. 

l!*he use of the notch on the edge of the simil, wlili one 
side perpeo^cular to the eentre, and 1^ otter in a slanting di- 
reottoB, will be explained hereafter ; t, is the alaruia wheel, trhich 
is the same size and number as the hour wheel h, the ioeih of 
which take into the hour wheel teeth, aad consequently per- 
fenas a involution in the same time, wkkh is twelve hours. It 
is heore represented as pierced to show the action of the in- 
looking lever upoa the alarum snail ; it goes apiin the traat 
atllmir of th€i alarum snail, and is prevented from mo^g teb 
ifasUy oil tlie arbour by means of a circular spring, which 
presses against the arbour as shown ia the detached alannh 
wheel at fig. 82 ; c, o,is the unlocking lever, the curved point 
of whkhrests on the edge of the alarum snail, and the tail lays 
chyse ^ the neck df the pendant It te kept in this position 
by means of a spring d, which presses against a small pr^tje^ 
htg am^ of the ssdd lever. 

Now it must be evident, that as the alartnto wheel is fixed 
pretty ligM oa the arbour of the snail, it will isatry the snail 
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along with it, so that hy the going, of the watch the notch \a 
the edge of the ahurnm snail will be brought roond to the 
curved part of the unlocking lever every twelve hours, and 
as 8006 as the perpendicular side of the notch passes the curved 
point of the unlocking lever, it is forced into the notch by 
means of the spring d, and the tail of the lever is thrown out 
from the pendant, but the slopiag side of the notch, raises the 
lever again to its former position* 

In the next place the arrangement for setting of the striking 
part of a clock is as follows : e, fig. 20, is a pinion of the 
same number as the common pinion, the arbour of which goes 
through both plates, and has a milled head on the end of 
the arbour, exactly the same as the arbour of the alarum 
snail ; this pinion is connected with the minute wheel g, by 
means of an intermediate wheel f^ which may be cut in any 
number of teeth that may be required, as it is only designed to 
change the direction of the pinion e, and hence it must be 
evident that the pinion e, will perform a revolution in the same 
time as the cannon pinion which is an hour. 

To the pinion e, is attached an arm, with a pin near the pdiat, 
that takes under the lower arm of the clock, discharges A> ftnd 
Bfts ft every time it comes round, (it is represented in the 
drawing as partly lifted), but when the lower arm of the dock 
discharger falls off the pin in the arm of the pinion e, the upper 
arm of the discharger is brought back to the neck of the pen* 
dant by means of a spring, k, wMch presses against a short 
projecting arm of the discharger. 

By means of the milled head on the end of the arbour of 
the pinion e, motion may be communicated to. the cannoa 
pinion, and by that means the watch may be set to time. But 
to prevent any accident by moving the minute hand back past 
the hour, I make the lower arm of the dock discharger as re- 
presented at fig. 23, which b on the same prindple as the 
passing spring of a chronometer, and will let the pin in the 
arm of the pinion e, pass backwards without, moving the dis- 
charger. 

A The alarum dial is a small dial> theaame riie a* that of 
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the second's drcle^ and is fixed to tbe ilEtram wheel by means 
of a small pipe that projects from the centre of the alarum 
wheel, and fits tight into the centre of the dial. The dial is 
painted like a small watch dial with the hours as represented 
at fig; 27> and th^e is a circular opening in the watch dial, 
through which the alarum dial is s^en as at a, fig. 27> 

The alarum hand must be put on in that position that it 
will point exactly to the centre of the pendant, at the time tbe un-> 
locking lever falls, or is thrown out from the pendant, and* 
when the twelve marked on the alarum dial stands in the cen- 
tre of the pendant, the hour and minute hand should be put on, 
so as to point in the same direction, which will be twelve 
o'clock. 

Now it will be seen that when the minute hjemd has made 
one revolution and again points to the pendant, the hour hand 
will point to one o'clock, and the one on the alarum dial will 
point to the pendant, and so on with all the other hours ; so 
that by fixing a point in the watch dial opposite tbe centre of 
the pendants it will point to the hour of the day on the alarum 
dial ; and as the alarum hand and dial move together, and the 
unlocking lever -i^ thrown out whenever the alarum hand 
points to the pendant, )t is evident, that whatever time the; 
alarum hand is set to on the alarum dial, the unlocking lever 
will be thrown out from the pendant exactly at the same 
time. 

I also put a small slider on the edge of the case, on. the 
same side of the pendant as the unlocking lever, so that -whe^ 
thealarutn is' not wanted it may be pushed close up to the tail 
of the lever, and take the pressure of the curved point q( the 
edjge of the alarum snail, that it maybe no hinderance to. the 
g^mg of the watch. * 

I shall now proceed to describe the manner in which the 
alarum and clock' movement is operated upon, by xneina of the 
unlocking lever and clock disbharger, before which I #ould 
observe, that I hate given a section br side view of the alarum 
and clock movement in its detached state together,. wi^h the 
isdtt plate at fig. 24 ; the ftame a, a, ihat contains ch^ train 
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Off wheels^ is iqade 8maUer (ban the index plate i ; in order 
that the bell c^ c, may cover the works. The beU is jBcrewed 
to a stud d, that is fixed in the centre of. the upper plate, there 
are two holes made through the bell opposite the barrel arbors^ 
that the maintaining power may be wound up either by a de*^ 
tached key, or by milled heads screwed, npon the arbours a» 
represented at ^, &• 

The alarum consists of a going barrel, with a steel wheel 
at one . end, which b cut in ratchet teeth for the purpose of 
working the hammer, and at the other end is the great wheel 
tbat drives the train. The train generally consists of threo 
wheels and four pinions, but I sometimes make the > alarum 
movement with a contrite wheel on the end of the going barrel^ 
which drives a pinion with a balance or crown wheel ; this 
acting, a verge works the hammer fixed on tfate arbour of the 
verge. 

The clock has also a going barrel with the] same number of 
wheelfe and pinions, together with the striking hammer and its 
spring, which are arranged in the same manner as most modem 
striking clocks. The two wire tails g, g, that project through, 
the index plate i, are connected one with the alarum locker, 
and the other with the hour regulating lever, which will h^- 
better seen at fig. 25 ; where a, is the hour regulating lever, 
"ifhich acts on a pivot screwed in the plate ; ft, is its wire tail ; 
»^ its regulating spring ; which is made very thin close to 
where it b screwed to the lever, and at the other end is a hook 
which takes hold of the star wbeel «, and moves it every time 
the lever ia lifted by the clock discharger ; (a side view of this 
spring is shei^ at fig. 26.) 

From the shape of its hook it will be evident that when the 
regulating lev^r is brought back by means of ks spring o ; after 
the clock has struck, the sloping part of the hook coming in 
contact with the teeth of the star wheel, ^which is also bevelled 
on the side)r will act on an inclined plane, and raise the 
spring so that the hook .will pass over without moving the 
wheel, and be.ready to move round the star wheel anotiia- di« 
vision whenever the lever is again lifted. The jumper d^ with 
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its spring, is to prevent the star wheel from moving in more 
than one division at a time. 

The star wheel e, is cut in twelve teeth and is fixed on an 
hollow cylinder, together with the dock snail g^ at a little dis- 
tance from each other, and revolves on a pivot screwed into the 
centre of the plate ; the cylinder is of such length as to pro- 
ject a little through the bdex plate, and carries the hand 
shown at a, fig. 28. 

The rack hook ft, has a curved tail that comes in contact 
with a short arm of the regulating lever, hy which means, 
whenever the lever is lifted hy tlie clock discharger, the hook 
is raised out of the rack t, and the rack is forced hack hy 
means of its spring k ; and its arm falling against the snail^ 
regulates its striking ; «, is the gathering pallet that winds up 
the rack as the clock strikes. 

There is a pin at p, in the regulating lever that projects 
through an opening in the plate, and comes in contact with a 
pin in one of the wheels whenever the lever is lifted, and pre- 
vents the clock from striidng until the lever £ei11s hack. The 
alarm hanuner is shown at v, and s, is its spring. 

Now if it is required to make the clock chime the quar- 
ters, nothing more is necessary than to cut the star wheel in 
48, and make the clock snail in the same way as the snail of 
most of the modem clock watches that chime the quarters, and 
also make the pinion e, in the watch, shown at ^g. 20^ with four 
arms instead of one, and it will strike the quarters as it goes* 
It may also he made to repeat the power, hy forming a coanec- 
|.ion from the rack hook to a stud, or knoh, at any convenient 
part of the stand as at b. fig. 27, which may he depressed hy 
the finger, or any other means, and disengage the rack hook. 

The alarum locker is made with an elhow, as shown, hy dot- 
ted lines, at /, fig. 25 ; it is fixed on an arhour which is pivoted, 
and acts inside the movement plates ; a little of the edge of the 
]^te heing filed away to allow the wire tul u, to pass through 
the index plate. At the other end of the locker b a pin that 
rests against the edge of the fly wheel o, which has also a pin 
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m its edge, and is likewise represetfted by dottc4 Uii^ ; it is 
Icept in this pontion by means of a fine spring w^ thai presses 
against the lower arm of the loeker so that the alamm cannot 
go off^ until the pin of the locker is removed from the edge of 
the wheel, which is done every time the anlocking lerer falls 
oat from the pendant, as it eomes in contact with the iHre tail 
II, of the alarum locker, and lifts it from the fly wheel o. 

The way in which the wateh is attached to the alamm and 
dock movement, Is as follows,— figV^ 28, is a stand made of 
wood or metal ; the alamm. and clock movement is let in on 
the back of the stand about halfway throogh, with the index 
plate, to shew in fnmt as at fig. 28 ; a, being a small dial 
marked in the middle of the plate, and the hoars painted on it 
as represented* The opening in front is made to snit the dze 
of the watch case, when lined with leather or velvet. The bottom 
of the watch case b kept at a little distance from the Index 
plate, by a ring of leather, ft, so that it shall not come fold of 
the index hand ; the two wire tails of the alamm locker and 
regala6ng lever project into this opening, throngh the index 
plate over the twelve, and come a little past the pendant, and 
at such eqnal distance from each other as to allow the neck of 
the pendant to go betwixt them ; there is also a sbk cut for 
the nob of the pendant, so that the watch shall always go iii 
the same position. 

Now to attach the watch, so that it shall strike the hoars 
right, the index hand tnnst be moved in the direction of 1, 2 
3, &c. to the hoar it stmck last. Suppose for eatample^ the time 
by the watch is half-past twelve, the hand is right as repre- 
sented at a, fig. 28 ; but if the time by the watch is piast three^ 
the hand must be put to three, and when the watch is attached 
as represented at fig. 27, the clock will strike the hours as the 
watch goes. When the alamm is to be used, nothing more is 
necessary but to set the alarum hand to the time at which It 
is to go off on the alarum dial ; pl^use it In the stand and wkrd: 
up the alamm. The points upon which I ground my exclusive 
right and privilege to the foregoing inventions are^ 1> Tke^ 
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combinations of noiecbanism wbicb produced the winding ap^s^ 
ratus ; 2, The alarum snail and wbeel^ with the unloekiiig le« 
yerand its spring ; 3, The arrangement of mechanism for the 
elock as shewn in fig. 20, iil coitunonication with the hoiu: re- 
gidating lever as shown at tf, fig. 25 ; 4, The atrangement of 
meehaaism i^omiected with the oing fdsee alid its spring de- 
tant d,Bg. 16 ; and lastly, the method of opening the bottom 
of the case, by the introduction of a spring knuckle, whereby 
the outside point of the^oase is dispensed with. — [^Inrolled in 
the Rolk Chapel Office^ NoveMer, 1829.] 
dt»%dfictitidn drawil by th^ Pateiitee. 



To Thomas HillmaN;^ of Mill Wall, Poplar ^ in the 
county of Middlesex, Mast maker, for certain vM" 
provments in the construction and fastening of mad€ 
, iita^^«.-*[§ealedf Ist May, 1828.] 

This invention consists, the Patentee says, in fiEtatening 
together pieces of timber for the purpose of making, sbipa 
masts and other spars, by means of internal longitudinal 
dovetailed battens, the particulars of which are given as. 
follows : — 

SPECIFICATION. 

Plate XII. fig. 1, is a transverse section of a made 
mast on my patent plan ; a, 6, c, are the three main pieces 
of timber which form the mast, dy e, f are the three bat^ 
tens, dovetailed on their edges, by which the three main' 
pieces are held together. Fig. 2, is a view of part of the 
Boain fHece a, showing how the battens d, and e, fit intc^ 
the groove cut in it fof then* reception ; it will be obserred 
Aat these baltens are ifather wider at their lower ends r, s, 
aiid \tk faot^ they should fat ndade tapping slightly in 
#idth'the'idiole way frotttathe to#«rt6 tK^ uppei* eri(f, 
ban if their tMm ate pAfaltel, tKey #111 answer Ae ^ur- 
pWB, tHoii^b i^i^^^i ii6t 4dt« ito welt 
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Fig. 3, shows a plan for scarifisigr the nuqn pieces^ whjMi 
it is required to make long mat^sts, or when for eoonomys 
sake^ it may Jbe useful to use short timber ; q/iu a. trans* 
verse dovetailed .pi» or batten for holding the searfe to- 
gether, and wh^ch if made tapering also to one en^^ ^Ut 
have the e£[ect of dmwing the jqiut of the soaifeclosety 
and firmly together; Vy is the dovetailed groove to re^ 
cieve the batten. Fig. 4^ is a separate view, of the trons> 
verse {»n or batten q* . 

^* Fig. 5y is a representation of paft of a fiiast made^.on 
my patent principle, of four pieces ; g, A, t, k^ are the 
main pieces, and I, ft, n, o, the longitudinal battens, 
which are shown as projecting through or beyond the 
main pieces ; this figure must be conskjbred rather as^a 
diagram, than any reguliir drawn figure ; the rule$ of peN 
spective having been disregarded, in the hope of thereby 
giving a clearer idea of the plan. 

Fig. i&, represents the manner of fastening a mast made 
of eight main pieces on the patent principle; themaste of 
this size may either be hollow in the centre, which I should 
prefer, or they may have a core or main fastening i, in 
which case, dovetailed battens, siich as at j9, should b^ 
raised or carved on such core or central &stening, and 
corresponding grooves in the main pieces, as here shbwji. 

Fig. T, is a view of one of the main pieces of an eight 
pieced mast, with its two grooved battens and groove for 

ifte core. 

... «■ 

Fig. 8, is a transverse section of a mast made upon my 
patent principle, showing how the battens instead of being 
made in separate pieces may be raised or carved upon the 
main pieces of the wood itself^ of which they are com- 
posed ; in such cases a groove and a batten will be found 
(oeach majjd piece^ .inst^ci Pf tvf;q grooves^ ^ii^.the fpn- 
njurcase. _^ . . . .,.•.•■,.•■ .,., 

fjig. 8^ is^ ^^^pr.^«ei)tatjipn of \h% sitmiDiici^Jipjdr of i^jlb- 
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mg the maiB jieeeB, wbere they are four in niuiiber^ ttiicf 
fig. 10 where there are eight main pieces. 

It should be here stated, that three main pieces are the 
number I should recommend for masts from seventeen to 
twenty one inches in diameter ; four main pieces for masts 
from twenty one to thirty inches in diameter ; and eight 
main pieces for masts from thirty to fcniy two inches in 
diameter. But it will be evident that the number of main 
pieces may vary at the option of the mast makers, as almost 
any number are capable of being united by the longitudi- 
nal dovetailed battens. 

In order to construct or put my patent masts together, 
each main piece, with the grooves neatly cut in them, 
should be brought to its place, and either lashed or tem-^ 
porarily hooped together, with the wide partof the grooves 
to the heel of the mast, the battens should then be entered 
into the groove with the small end foremost, and gently 
and carefully driven up the whole length of the main 
pieces and cut off if necessary. On account of the length 
of the mast, the battens may be in two or more lengths, 
as well as the main pieces ; when this is done, the tenu 
porary hoop or lashing may be removed, and the mast 
hooped in the ordinay way. — InroUed in the Inrolmenf 
Office, November, 1828. 

SpeoificAtiou drawn by Mr. Rotch. 



To William Stbad^ of Gildersome, in the county of 
York^ Mill Wright and Machine Maker, and Jaubs 
Strad, of Doncaster, in the same county. Wood 
Valuer, for their having invented a paddle-wheel upon 
a new and improved principle, for propelling steam 
packets and other vessels. — [Sealed 18th Dec. 1828.3 

This invention is a propelling wheel, the paddles of which 
are made to revolve upon axles, for the purpose of enabliiig 
them to enter into and pass out of the water edgewise. 
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at the same time presentiiig their broad surfaces to the 
water iu the act of propelling. 

The Patentees have appended to their specification^ a 
perspective drawings representing the complete wheel in 
operation^ which is shown in Plate XII. fig. 15. 

The wheel is proposed to be about ten feet in diameter> 
and five in breadth^ having sixteen paddles^ or half paddles^ 
for, when closed in the propelling position, they are only 
equal to eight ; but the number of paddles must be in- 
creased or decreased according to the diameter of the 
wheels, or the depth they are intended to work in the 
water, as they are calculated to work at any depth ; or 
if even the whole wheel were immersed, they would 
have the same power of propelling as if only partially 
immersed. 

The paddle marked a, a, are those supposed to be im- 
mersed in the water, and in a propelling position, and the 
paddles b, are in the act of closing ; and all the other pad- 
dles c, c, c, have their edges standing vertically in planes, 
parallel to the rim of the wheel. When the wheel is put 
in motion, the paddles h, will assume the positions shown 
at a, while the paddles a, will pass into the positions shown 
at c, with their edges vertical and planes parallel to the 
rim, by which means they are enabled to discharge the 
water in rising, which otherwise would hinder the propell- 
ing power and progress of the vessel ; this contrivance also 
prevents the swell caused by the conunon paddles. As 
the wheel revolves, the paddles c, c, assume the positions 
shown at 6, and so on in succession. 

When it b found necessary to turn the wheel the 
contrary way, then all the paddles perform a coimter 
revolution, and take the same positions for propelling a 
vessel backwards, as they had done to propel it forwards, 
as they work equally well either way. 

. VOL. XI. SXCOITD 8BJUB8. O O 
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The wheels are attached to the side of the vessel by 
the axle passing through^ in the same manner as the com- 
mon propellers^ or they may be immersed mider water^ or 
in any other direction that may be thought best. 

The Patentees explain the parts of the paddles and the 
movements^ which they claim as their invention in these 
words. ** Each half paddle turns upon its axis parallel to 
the arms of the wheel in two cross bars^ which are fas- 
tened to opposite arms ; it also passes through another 
bar^ which is fixed about a foot from the axis of the wheel, 
and which is broad enough to join add screw to the next 
bar, so as to form, when completed, an octagon about 
the axle of the wheel, (as shown detached in fig. 16), which 
is a section of the wheel. The bars are bolted and 
screwed to the arms, and also to the bosses d, as seen in 
fig. 15. 

'' The shaft of the paddle having passed through the 
above bar, has a crank fisistened to its end of three inches 
radius, but must be increased or decreased, according to 
the diameter of the wheels. The end of the crank is of a 
globular shape of three inches diameter, atid which is 
tnade to move in a groove, (as may be seen in the section, 
fig. 16, and marked e, e,) ; the grove is made in a roimd boss 
i)T collar, formed for the purpose, and in the form of the 
diagram, fig. 17. 

" The two bosses so constructed for each paddle are 
fastened on a tube f, in the section, which tube com- 
mences at the inner side of the boss of the wheel, marked 
d, in fig. 15, and passes through the opposite boss about 
three inches ; to which tube a catch is fixed, to correspond 
with a like catch fixed to the inside of the frame in which 
the wheel works. 

** The use of the catch is to hold the tube stationary, 
OQ which the two grooved bosses, or coUars> are fixed ; 
80 that when the wheel is put in motion thie tube remains 
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fixed. The cranks on the ^nds of the paddle shafts 
revolved with the wheels^ and the globular part formed on 
the end of each being in the grooves of the bosses or 
collars fixed on the tube^ will cause the cranks to turn 
obliquely^ by passing in the grooves from 1 to 3 (see 
%. 17) ; for^ while the end of the crank is in the part 
of the groove marked 1^ the paddles are vertical^ and 
their planes parallel to the rim of the wheel; but when 
the ends of the cranks pass into the part of the groove 
seen at 2, then the paddles will be placed at right angles 
to the position before named^ and in a propelling position. 

'' By the passage of the cranks in the grooves before 
described^ and which is caused by the revolution of the 
wheels the position of the paddles are changed with greater 
felicity. If the wheel be made to turn the contrary way 
to what we are now supposing^ the catch upon the tube 
turns with the wheels^ till it meets the catch on the frame, 
immediately the paddles ar» put in motion, and act 
in the same manner for propelling as when turned the 
other way. 

'' Hie axle> marked g, in <he section, fig. 16^ is fixed 
firmly in that boss next to the vessel's side, and passiog 
through the tube rests upon the outer frame. 

'^ The paddles and shafts may be of metal, pr partly 
of metal and partly of wood, according to the power 
they have to resist. Hie paddles rest when in the water 
against the arms of the wheels, and also a stay. in the 
middle of the cross bars. 

'^ It will be necessary to brace the wheels from one cross 
bar to the other when strength is wanted, but which 
brace forming no part of our invention^ is omitted in the 
drawing. 

'' The diagramj fig. 17^ represents the race of the groove, 
as if the groove were placed round the boss upon the 
tube^ and we fix a small roller in two of the angles of 
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the oblique part of the groove, which will cause the paddles 
to work better. When the motion is changed, for the 
purpose of propelling backwards, the place of these 
rollers is seen in the diagram. 

^^ And we further declare, that our invention consists in 
80 constructing and combining the paddles of the wheel 
with the cranks and grooved collars, or bosses, shown 
above, as to cause them to rise in a vertical plane parallel 
to the sides of the wheel, after performing their office of 
propelling, and again adapt themselves in succession every 
time the wheel revolves to the performance of that office. 
— [Inr oiled in the Petty Box Office, February, 1829.] 



.To Thomas Bonsor Crompton, of Tamworth, in the 
county of Lancaster, Paper Maker, and Enoch 
Taylor, of Marsden, in the county of York, Mill- 
wright, for their invention of certain improvements 
in that part of. the process of paper-making which 
relates to the cutting, — [Sealed 13th May, 1828.] 

This invention applies to the cutting of paper made in 
those machines which produce perpetual, or what is called 
endless sheets that is uninterrupted lengths of paper, 
from a traversing endless web ; instead of distinct sheets 
made by hand in small moulds ; which endless paper 
requires to be cut into suitable portions as sheets of the 
ordinary size, and it is for this purpose that the present 
improved machinery is designed. 

From some of the paper-making machines above 
alluded to, the endless paper, in its wet state, is passed 
over hot cylinders between felts, for the purpose of being 
dried (see Crompton's Patent, Vol. II, page 253, of our 
First Series), and is either folded upon a reel to the 
proper size, and cut afterwards in the' folds in a distinct 
machine, so as to form sheets ; or a peculiar construction 
of shears^ is adapted to the drying machine; and it is by 
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-fheir action cut transversely into sheets as it passes; 
but in both these instances the paper is cut transversely, 
and forms sheets of the whole breadth of the machine. 
As, however, it is found to be desirable to cut the paper 
into smaller portions, as sheets of the size of post 
..paper, foolscap, &c. the ^present invention is a machine 
for cutting the paper lengthwise, in order to divide it 
longitudinally into two lengths of half the original 
breadth. 

The machine is represented in Plate XII. at fig. 11, 
.which is a side view ; a, is a roller on which the paper is 
supposed to be wound, either in a damp state from the 
making machine, or in a dry state from the drying 
machine ; the paper is represented by the line p, p, and 
.extends to the receiving roller 6, on which" it is to be 
wound after having undergone the process' of cutting 
longitudinally; c, d, and e, f, are* two pair of drawing 
rollers, which may be made either of wood or nietal ; 
the upper rollers, c, and e, have puUies on their axis for 
driving bands ; g, and h., are two circular blades, which 
constitute the cutters, and it will be seen they intersect 
each other in the line of the paper. ' 

The upper roller g, has a driving pulley on its axis to 
which the first motion is communicated ; and the axis r, 
of the lower circular blade A, is thrown a little out of 
the perpendicular of the bearing at this side of the ma- 
chine, which is done for the purpose of opening the back 
.edges of the blades to make the delivery of the paper 
more free ; while it closes the front edges and makes 
^them act better against each other, and cut the paper 
more sharply. The weights, r, v, v, are merely friction 
weights. 

The manner of giving motion to the rollers, is as fol- 
lows, — k, is the shaft or axis of the upper blade g, of the 
.cutter, and to this the power, whether, steam or other- 
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wise, is applied. On the end of this shaft there is a pul- 
ley, and also on the ends 'of the rollers, c, and €, which, 
by means of the bands m, and n, are driven from the 
shaft k. 

There is also a band from the pulley of the roller e, 
to a friction pulley on the roller 6, for the purpose of 
driving it, and which, as the thickness of the pap^ in- 
creases, requires the friction pulley to slide or slip upon 
its axis, to prevent the paper tearing by its accumulation 
upon the roller ; this roller is called the receivmg roller. 

It should be stated, that wherever the rollers are in 
pairs, as at c, d, and e, fy the imder ones are driven by 
spur gear, at the opposite ends to those shown, as wiU 
be seen by reference to the next figure, and the under cut- 
ter A, is in like manner driven from the cutter g. Fig; 12, 
is a view of the opposite side of the machine, to that ex- 
hibited in the preceding, and shows the spur gear before 
alluded to. 

The rollers e^f, should be driven at the same speed as 
the rollers c, d, so as to keep the paper uniformly tight.- 

Fig. 13, is a plan or horizontal view of the invention ; 
/, is a sliding boss with an ac^usting screw, to whidi boss 
the upper circular cutting blade is screwed ; g, is the steel 
cutting blade, and the machine being here represented ib 
the act of cutting the paper, of course the lower blade of 
the cutter will be underneath, and is, therefore, repre- 
sented by dotted lines; this figure shows at r, the neces- 
sary angle at which it is required to place the shafts of 
the cutters, and by this arrangement it will be seen that 
the back of the blades at j, just run free of each other, 
while at t, they touch each other; w, represents the len*- 
gitudinal cut in the paper. 

Fig. 14, is a separate view of the upper aAd lower blade 
of the cutter; g is the upper, and A, is the lower Uade, 
which are screwed on the sUding bosses /, r. Thede 
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bosses have adjusting screws for the purpose of setting 
the blades nearer together when necessary; the blades 
hate square or acute edges^ and cut by their action against 
each other. 

It is only necessary further to state, with reference to 
the general action of the machine, that motion being 
given to the shaft k, of the cutter gy the drawing rollers 
a, d, draw the paper from the feeding roller a, which is 
kept from delivering it too freely by the friction weight i?; 
at the same time the second pair of drawing rollers e, f, 
moving at the same speed as e, d, stretch the paper 
tightly for the cutter to act upon, while the roller b, winds 
it up, as it is cut. 

The above is an explanation of the invention, as it is to 
be practised when used in a separate and independent 
state from the other processes of paper-making, but the 
invention may be also applied to the other machinery 
used in paper-making with very slight alterations. 

Thus, for example, if the machine above described, is 
applied beyond the dry pressing rollers, or to the winding 
reel, commonly used and well known to paper-makers^ 
it will be obvious, that the roller a, may be left out 
of the machine, and that the paper may pass at once to 
the rollers c, d, by speeding the motion of the cutting- 
machine exactly to the velocity with which the paper is 
produced ; and likewise the paper when cut longitudinally 
may pass directly to another machine, or into sheets 
instead of winding round the roller b ; and in this the 
roller b, may be taken away or omitted in constructing the 
machine, without altering or affecting the material parts ; 
whidi are the rollers c, d, and e^ f, and all that is con- 
tained between, as described above.— *-[/nro2/e(i at the 
Inrolment Office, July, 1828.] 
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To Richard Hall, of Plymouth, in the County of 
Devon, Tailor and Woollen Draper, for his having 
invented a Composition applicable to certatn fabrics, 
or substances, from which may be manufactured boots, 
shoes, and various other articles. [Sealed 10th Marcb^ 
1839. i 

The subject of this patent is in tended to be an artiiiciar 
leather made by coating cloth, or any oth«r fit substance 
as a basis^ with a composition consisting of caoutchouc^ 
(Indian rubber) with waz^ resin, and blacking, melted and 
mixed together. ' 

The composition is to be made by combining the fol«* 
lowing proportions of materials : — ^About one pound of 
bees wax, half a pound of caoutchouc and a quarter of a 
pound of rosin ; which are to be coloured by half a pound 
of ivory black and a quarter of a pound of laoftp black; 
but though these proportions have been found to answer 
the purpose well, they need not be strictly adhered to.. 
These matters are to be melted together in a suitable 
vessel, and if we understand the patentee correctly, ther 
composition is to be kept hot by standing over a vessel of' 
boiling water. 

The cloth intended to be coated is. to be distended, and 
then the composition laid upon it with a brush and suf- 
ficiently rubbed on in the first instance to make it ente^ 
into the fibres and interstices of the cloth or other mate- 
rial. It will be necessary to put several coatings of the 
composition on the face of the cloth in order to give it 
sufficient substance, and to harden it between each coating 
in a drying chamber. There are however no particular 
directions as to the mode by which the composition i& 
rendered hard, which as respects the melted caoutchouc 
cannot be effected simply by a warm atmosphere. 

Instead of the above materials, spermaceti, naphtha/ 
or turpentine may be employed in place of the bees wax; 
and for the resinous material frankincense, asphaltum, or 
bitumin may be adopted. For the colouring matter any 
opaque substance may be employed, which shall be found 
to give the desired hue, either of black or any other 
colour, and when the composition is dry it may be cut into 
suitable shapes and made up into boots and shoes. — [In- 
rolled in the Inrohnent Office, September, 1828. 

A patent was granted in 1824 to Mr. Thomas Hancock, for making at^cVal 
ieatber from caoutchouc spread upon cloth, (seethe Xth vol. of our Fu^^tia, 
p,22. 
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REPORT 

Of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 

Laws of Patents. 
(Contmned from page^l.) 



Mr. Charles Few, again called in ; and examined. 

Will yoa have the goodness to state any views which yoa have 
with respect either to the inconveniences of the present law, or 
any amendment which yoa think might be introduced f-— The 
inconveniences I stated upon a former occasion, and in conse- 
quence of a question which the Committee put to me, I have 
turned my attention to the subject, and I have put down on pa^ 
per a few, suggestions, which I will read ; they are founded 
upon the idea that the plan of a commission will be adopted. 
I would propose that the commission should consist of five per- 
sons ; two to be selected for chemical knowledge, two for 
mechanical knowledge ; one a barrister of years standing. 
The barrister is proposed horn the practical knowledge he may 
by presumed to possess- on questions of evidence, which must 
constantly arise between contending parties. The commissioners 
to be nominated by the Treasury or by the Lord Chancellor, 
or by the Chief Justice of the King's Bench, or the Attorney 
General ; or by tiie heads of certain scientific institutions, e^* 
gr^ Royal Society, Royal Listitution, &c. &c. New commission 
every ten years : power of removal to be in the party nominat- 
ing : commissioners not to be younger than thirty, nor older 
than fifty ; commissioners to take an oath for impartially ad- 
ministering the powers delegated, and of secrecy; The patent 
right to be vested in the patentee or his nominee, from the date 
of his petition to the King. The affidavit and petition to be 
the same as now in use, excepting that the inventor may pray 
the grant to a nominee. The reference to be made to the At- 
torney General only. The Attorney (General for the time be- 
ing to appoint a clerk to the commissioners. Caveats to be 
entered with such clerk only. Notice to be given by kim per 
post to each party, entering a caveat within four days alter 
receipt of the reference of the petition to the Attorney Greneral. 
Forty shillings to be paid annually by each person entering a 
caveat, and fbr each caveat. If no opposition to the applica- 
tion entered with the clerk within four weeks, the applicant to 
be entitled to perfect his patent. The party opposing, on en- 
tering the opposition, to be called on to make a deposit in the 
Vol. IV. — Second Sisiis. r p 
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first instance 20/. with the clerk. The applicant to be thereupon 
called upon to make a like deposit. If the oppositon is success-* 
ful^ or the patent is not prosecuted, the deposit to be returned 
to the party entering the caveat ; and the applicant to pay the 
costs out of the deposit made by him ; if unsuccessful^ the costs 
of the patentee, of the commissioners^ and of the clerk to be 
paid, by the party entering the caveat, or so far as the deposit 
will extend ; the residue, if any, to be returned. The com- 
missioners for same purposes to be empowered to order further 
deposits by each. The fees to be payable to the commissioners 
for attendance, and to the clerk, (or a permanent salary to the 
latter) to be settled by the Attorney Greneral. On a caveat or 
caveats being entered, the Attorney General to refer the same 
to three of the conmiissioners, of whom the barrister to be one, 
who are to examine the parties and their witnesses on oath, (if 
such commissioners deem it necessary,) and adopt such other 
means for satisfying their minds on the subject as they shall 
think expedient, and report the result to the Attorney Greneral, 
who thereupon shall give his fiat for granting or withholding 
the patent. If the three conmiissioners are not unanimous in 
opinion, then, on the same being notified to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the case to be reheard before the five, and the decision of 
the majority to be final. Commissioners not to proceed on ca- 
veats until the four weeks allowed for entering same have ex- 
pired. If either party prefer the hearing talung place before 
the five, such to be allowed, on the party requesting paying the 
fees of the additional two commissioners. If the patent is to 
issue, the clerk of the commissioners to receive from the pa- 
tentee, on his bespeaking the patent, the sum of (being 
the amount of fees now payable at the difierent offices thro.ugh 
which patents now pass; together with the amount of the 
stamp duty to be from time to time payable on obtaining pa- 
tents ; and the further sum of twenty guineas) in lieu of the 
ten guineas heretofore charged for soliciting a patent, which 
twenty guineas, and the forty shillings to be paid on entering a 
caveat, to be subject to the incidental expenses attending the 
execution of the commission ; ea. gr, rent of rooms of chambers 
for carrying on the business of the commission, remuneration 
to commissioners, and such other charges, fees and disbursements 
as the Attorney General shall from time to time authorize ; and the 
residue to be accounted for annually, and paid to the Treasury on 
the certificate of two of the commissioners, and on the oath of 
the clerk. All fees received to be paid into a banker's, to be 
nominated by the Attorney General for the time being, in the 
names of the five commissioners, and not drawn out but on the 
signature of three commsssioners. The proportions payable at 
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the different offices before enumerated, to be paid out of the 
general fund quarterly at each such office. The office for tran- 
sacting the business of the commission to be open from ten tiH 
four daily, (the usual holidays excepted,)^ and the caveat book 
to lie open to applicants for inspection during those hours on 
payment of one shilling for each search, the same to be ac- 
counted for as directed with respect to the other monies au- 
thorised to be received. If an applicant shall not bespeak his 
patent within four months after presenting his petition to the 
King, unless caveats are then under discussion, and in the lat- 
ter event, not within one month after the same are disposed of, 
the right thereto under the petition presented to be forfeited. 
Parties to be at liberty to enter and proceed on caveats at any 
time before patent passes the Great Seal. All specifications to 
be inrolled (in the usual manner) within six months from the date 
of the original petition, or within two months after caveats are 
disallowed, in the option of the patentee, with the clerk to the 
commissioners ; and parties to be at liberty to specify by model 
instead of or in conjunction with a written description. A pa- 
tentee not to have any right of action for any piracy or sup- 
posed piracy of his invention which may take place between the 
time of his petitioning for the patent and the inrolment of his 
specification. A fee of one shilling to be paid on each search 
for a specification, and copy to be obtained at the expense of 
an applicant. A patentee to have liberty to present a petition 
to the Attorney General for leave to amend his specification, 
or inrol a further specification (before petition presented to 
recall his patent) ; and if the Attorney General shall see cause 
from the circumstances stated, he may refer the propriety of 
permitting the same to such three of the commissioners as he 
shall think fit, and order and allow such amendments or further 
specification, if the three commissioners shall certify that in 
their judgment no fraud or concealment was intended by the 
patentee on inrolling the original specification ; any person to 
have the power of questioning the patentee's right to the sub- 
ject-matter of the addenda to the original specification, in the 
same manner as he may question the original grant. A paten- 
tee on inrolling specification of improvements adopted by him 
during the continuance of his patent, to be thenceforth entitled 
to the exclusive right to such improvements until the expiration 
of his original patent term ; this permission not to preclude 
him from applying for a patent to secure such improvements 
as heretofore practised, if he shall prefer so doing. Any party 
to be at liberty to petition the King to recal letters patent,, 
or to expunge matter introduced on an amended or further 
specification, stating therein the grounds on which the petitioa 
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is founded ; such petition to be referred throngh the Attorney 
General to the commissioners, who ore to examine the parties 
aild their witnesses on oath, and adopt snch other methods as 
they may think proper for satisfying themselves on the pro- 
priety of recommending His Majesty to grant or refuse the 
prayer of such petition ; and in case all the commissioners shall 
be in favour of granting the prayer of the petition, and shall 
certify the same to His Majesty, such patent or addenda, as the 
case may be, shall be void to all intents and purposes from the 
date of SQch certificate, and such certificate shall be filed with 
the clerk to the commissioners. If not unanimoas, the party 
against whom the majority decides to have power of appeal 
by petition to the Lord Chancellor or to the King in council, 
or to the House of Lords; the appellant, with two sureties, to 
enter into a recognizance to the amount of for paying costs 
if awarded against him, or if he abandons his appeal. Evidence 
before commissioners to be reduced into * writing, and either 
party to be allowed a certified copy on paying 4d. per folio, and 
such sum for copy, plans, &c. as any two of the commissioners 
shall certify to be reasonable ; no additional evidence to be 
allowed on appeal. The petitioner, to recall a patent, shall, on 
obtaining the reference to the commissioners, deposit with the 
clerk 200/. the same to be applicable to the payment of the fees 
of the commissioners and clerk ; and in the event of the prayer 
of the petition being rejected, to the costs of the patentee, such 
to be referred to the master of the court of King's Bench for 
taxation, by summary application to that court ; 'il the prayer of 
the petition is complied with, the costs thereof and of the re- 
ference, including the fees retained by the commissioners, &e. 
out of the 200/. to be in like manner referred to the master of 
the court of King's Bench, and paid by the patentee, and the 
balance of the 200/. paid back to the petitioner ; the commis- 
sioners to have power to call for a further deposit. The costs, 
in either event, to be recoverable by attachment or action on 
the masters allocatur. 

Do you contemplate that the patent is to be kept secret f — 
Certainly not ; I think the balance of fraud would be on the 
side of secrecy ; I should think that the reason they are kept 
secret abroad it is from a fear of other countries becoming pos- 
sessed of the secret, rather than for the sake of protecting the 
patentee. 

Do you propose that these commisdoners are to judffe of the 
correctness and propriety of granting the patent, and of the 
correctness of the specification, and that they are to be the 
court for trying the validity of the patent, when granted f — ^I 
think they should not have power to question the validity of 
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H patent of specification^ unless a caveaf is entered^ or sub- 
sequent petition presented to recall ttie letters patent ) I 
think any person ought to be at liberty to take a patent out &t 
bis own risk, if not opposed. 

You .would have the commission sit in the place of. the At-, 
tomey General! — ^Yes. " 

Do you propose to give the commissioners power to :i;efuse a 
patent ? — Only in case of opposition. , 

. According to your plan, would you not allow any person, 
after the patent is once granted, to question the validity of that 
patent upon the merits of the case ? — ^Yes, before the commis- 
sioners at any period ; and if the commissioners were unaninious 
then the patent to be set asid^ ; if they are not unanimous, 
then a right of appeal to be given as before proposed. 

It the power were granted of adding improvements to the 
patent during the continuance of it, you think there ought to 
be the same power of questioning the right of the patentee to 
those improvements, as in the case of granting a patent ^hich 
is new altogether ? — I think there ought certainly, or else a great 
fraud might be practised by the patentee, stating in his original 
Specification a portion only of his invention. 

And might not a man insert the improvements of another in 
bis own patent ? — Certainly he might. 

Do you not think the board of commissioners would be more 
efficient, if instead of being appointed for a number of years, 
there were a power to appoint special commissioners, or to add cer- 
tain special commissioners for the purpose of trying any particular 
case, with which the parties to be added might be considered as 
particularly conversant ?— Yes ; but there is great difficulty in 
saying who is to choose. To whom am I to apply for additional 
conmiissioners, and what is to be the ground of my application ; 
a man ought say, in every case, this is not quite the thing for 
a scientific man, or for a mechanical man, and who is to be the 
judge of that ? 

If power is given, in the first instance, to the Treasury, 6r to 
any other office presumed to be competent to appoint a board of 
commissioners, why might not the same power be ^ven to the 
Treasury to add specitd commissioniers ? — Because they would 
not then have the labour of investigating, in the first instance, 
every case that came before them ; and a commission is an ex- 
pensive commodity ; they would have to take every case on its 
own merits. A fraud might be committed by the patentee^ he 
might misrepresent the specification of his invention^ not liking 
the commissioners appointed, and staidng that he should wish 
for commissioners of a certain class ; believing that the Cost- 
ing commissioners would not view that as an invention which he 
thought proper so to designate. 
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What are the groands upon which you would think thar 
such a commission ought to set aside a patent if questioned ? 
— ^Want of originality ; previous use and practice ; misdescrip^ 
tion. 

Upon which of the grounds enumerated hy Doctor Brewster, 
in his article upon patents, containd in his Encyclopaedia, da 
you think that a patent ought to he set aside hy such a com- 
mission as you contemplate ? — I include many of these in one 
answer — ^want of originality ; that the inyention was in use and' 
practice prior to the grant ; or that the patent cannot he worked^ 
hy the language used in the specification, not heing correctly, 
descrihed. I would not set it aside hecause the specification-, 
was so worded as to imply that the party had invented that 
which was old at the time. The present difficulty is this, that 
the person acting most honafide, inadvertently descrihes in his 
specification (not thinking of it at the moment) some minute 
part of the process as his invention, which, in point of fact,, 
was known hefore, or rather omitting to state it was known 
hefore, and hecause he does not state that he was only claiming 
so and so, his patent cannot he supported at law. 

Do you contemplate that the commission is to see that the 
specification of the invention is full and complete hefore the 
grantbg of the patent ?^No ; a man should he at liberty to 
specify as briefly as he pleased, and the patent should be taken 
as valid until petitioned against. 

Would it not be desirable that as those conunissioners are 
fully to investigate the nature of the invention, they should ex- 
ercise some discretion as to the specification, and should not 
grant the patent unless that specification were full and com- 
plete ? — ^That would put the patentee to an unnecessary ex- 
pense ; he takes out his patent, and he puts in what he chooses 
to consider a proper specification, all at his own individual 
risk ; he does injury to no one. 

Is not the very ground upon which a patent is granted, au 
exchange of benefits between the public and the inventor, by 
which a monopoly is given to him for a certain number of 
years, in return for the advantage which the public derive 
from knowing the nature of the invention? — ^Yes ; but the public 
have the means of referring to the specification, by which they 
may see whether or not he has dealt fairly by them, and his 
patent stands or falls by the result. There would be this mis- 
chief if the commissioners acted in the way suggested by the 
question ; they could scarcely be expected to set aside their 
own specification, having by its allowance in a manner con- 
cluded the question ; if afterwards an application was made to 
set aside the patent, they, having expressed an opinion in favor 
of thie specification, would naturally be disposed to support it.. 
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Bo you contemplate that the commissioners should be em- 
"powered to direct, in the case of chemical inventions, the insti- 
'tution of experiments, for the purpose of seeing whether the 
'process for which the patent was asked was correctly de- 
scribed ? — Certainly not ; it could not be expected that the 
commissioners would try by actual experiment every invention 
for which a patent was asked ; for example, with regard ta 
Sir Humphrey Davy's safety lamp, if a patent was taken out 
for an improvement in it, would commissioners trust to the pe- 
titioner's belief of its safety, and go down into a mine to see 
whether it did or did not answer ? Neither could a commis- 
sioner be expected to go down in a supposed improved diving- 
bell, or to go out in an improved life-boat in a storm, to as- 
certain if it answered the purpose intended ; and safety-valves 
to air balloons upon a new principle may be invented ; are the 
t;ommis8ioners to make the experiment by ascending in the bal- 
loon ? And so with respect to physic to be taken, and its 
operation to be attended to. 

You have contemplated that patents should be granted 
either to inventors or their nominees ; would it be desirable to 
restrict that provision to the nominees of inventors ; are there 
not cases where the inventor may have died, in which it would 
be very desirable that not only the assigns, but also the heirs 
or representatives of the parties should be allowed to take out 
patents ? — Certainly ; what I meant by the nominee of a pa- 
tentee was this, if a person brings me an invention, and says, 
this will answer, it is worth 2000/. and I buy it of him, I pro- 
pose that the patent should be granted to me, my executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assigns, instead of to him, his executors, ad- 
ministrators, or assigns. 

What is the policy of restricting the taking out patents to 
parties receiving communications from foreigners residing 
abroad ? — T cannot see any policy in it ; there is no reason why 
an Englishman inventing any thing abroad, and communicating 
it to one of his friends in this country, should not have the 
same benefit, and a patent issue on it, as in the case of a com- 
munication from a foreigner to the same individual. 

Or an Englishman residing in England, if he^ does not frau- 
dulently obtain possession of the secret ? — ^ITes ; but that could 
be obviated in the way I propose, by letting the patent go to 
the nominee of the person inventing ; the patent might be taken 
>out by the inventor or any person on his behalf. 

On what terms would you give the party applying for a pa- 
tent security from the . moment of his application ? — ^Upon his 
haying sworn that he is the inventor ; and that it is not in use 
or practice. 
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Would you require of him at the same time to lodge a speci- 
fication of the ioventioji I — ^Ne. 

If anotiier man shoold come in afterwards, how would yon 
know that his mode was not the same> and as early invented 
by himself 83 that for which a patent had heen applied for ; 
but that be had not access to the Attorney (Seneral at the time 
to ma&e his application f— The question of priority would be 
for the decision of the conmiissioners. 

Would you allow a person hetween the application for a pa- 
tent and the sealing of the patent, to make experiments, with- 
out prejudice as to the posMhIe publication of the invention ! — 
iTes, I would ; and I should consider his patent right secure 
after the expiration of the first month ; bebg the time allowed 
for entering caveats. 

Would not there he a danger that during the remaining fire 
months, a person might insert in his patent the inventions of 
another party ? — ^There would. 

Then you would allow the validity of a patent to be ques- 
tioned, upon the ground of his having availed himself of the 
discovery of another ? — ^Yes ; and I would allow the comnusr 
sioners to decide on the question of firaud. 

Suppose the inventor has not fraudulently discovered the in- 
vention of another, but that a third party during the interval 
ot those five months^ has hit upon the very same discovery^ 
would you in that case allow the patent of the applicant to he 
questioned >?— That is a very nice question, that I could not 
answer off-hand satisfactorily. 

What is the state of the law at present, if in the interval be« 
tween the application for a patent and the sealing of it, ase- 
cond party makes the very same invention that the party ap- 
plying for the patent has made ? — ^If the fact was proved on 
the tnal of a patent, (but I do not know how it is to be done) 
that it was not the invention of the original patentee, of course 
he would lose his patent; the difficulty would be the proof 
of it. 

It may be in use and practice secretiy by another party, or it 
may he in use and practice openly ; if in use and practice 
openly, it would doubtless vitiate the patent ; but if in use and 
practice secretly, how does the law stand \ — ^I think, as the law 
stanils, that ttot would not be an use and practice. I think 
there was a caise of some telescope thatDollond had invented, 
which he had kept in his own private chamber, and had only 
shown to a few friends, and that the court held that that was 
not an use and ptactice. 

^he Committee have been informed that a second ftxtj 
a discovery, and using it secretly, would he idlof^ to 
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continue that use for his own benefit ; but that the patent of 
the first applicant would not on that gronnd be set aside, but 
would continue valid as regards all other parties ? — ^I do not 
coincide with that opinion ; I consider it not founded in law. 

Yon propose that any petitioner opposing the grant of a pa« 
tent, should be requred to deposit 200/. ; would not that ope- 
rate very unequally, would not that be very large in some cases 
and very small in others ; and would not it tend to prevent at- 
tempts to oppose patents ? — ^Not much, because the deposit is 
not necessarily an ultimate payment ; the party is to have it 
back again in case of being successful, and the patentee is to 
pay the opposer's costs in case his patent is successfully re- 
sisted ; but it is a very small sum I have proposed should be 
paid on entering a caveat. 

Do you propose that the party should apply to the office and 
make an affidavit, and remain quietly for one month, to give the 
chance of another party coming, and that during that month 
it is to be concealed ; or is the affidavit to be published to the 
world ? — I would give no further publicity to it than the filing 
of it, because the opposing party is not ultimately injured, ex- 
cept by having to deposit 200/. 

What opportunity will the public have for opposing patents ? 
-^The same as at present ; the moment they find the thing 
answer they will go and look at the specification. 

What do you conceive to be the present state of the law, 
when between an application for a patent and the sealing of it 
a second person brings forward a similar invention to that for 
which a patent is claimed ; are both parties in that case pre- 
cluded from obtaining a patent ? — ^I apprehend, in that case, 
the Attorney General would require affidavits to satisfy him- 
self which of the two was the original inventor. 

Supposing two persons came forward with the same invention, 
would he inquire into that fact then ? — I apprehend he would. 

Would not the second party bringing forward an invention 
to the Attorney General have to show that the thing was pub* 
licly known ? — ^Yeis, by affidavits. 



Mr. Francis Abbott, again called in ; and examined. 

Do you think it would be advisable to print the specifications 
of existing patents for public use, in order to publish them I— 
I have generally considered it would be prejudicial to the inte- 
rest of the country, by their getting abroad, 1 am speaking of 
it in a national point of view, sending many valuable disco* 
veries abroad; many of those things perhaps would be bought- 
from English manufacturers, but if the specifications all go 
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abroad tbey would be more likely to be made tbere than they 
would be if the information was not so circulated. 

Do you think that it would be advisable, that copies of the 
specifications should be entered in the different manufacturing 
counties, so as to be accessible to the public there ? — ^Any per- 
son wanting that information, and residing near a country town 
where the specifications are entered, would certainly get it much 
cheaper if he could go and inspect it there, than by coming up 
to London to inspect it, or writing to somebody to procure him 
a copy. 

You are aware that titles of patents and sometimes the spe- 
cifications are published in public journals ? — ^I am aware that 
there are different periodical publications that contain several 
of them, bat not all ; they have a regular list of all the pa- 
tents, but they generally have a limited number only of speci- 
fications. The Philosophical Magazine used seldom to have 
more than two or three in a month ; the Repertory I think used 
generally to have four in a month, and that upon the average 
would be about forty-eight or fifty in a year, when perhaps 
there have been sometimes nearly two hundred patents; 

What is the expense of inspecting a specification ?— At the 
Petty Bag Office it is three and sixpence ; at the Rolls Chapel 
Office it is three and sixpence ; at the Inrolment Office it is a 
shilling ; they have none but modern ones there, for when they 
have got ten or fifteen years they hand them over to the Rolls 
Chapel Office, so that they never have more than that limited 
number in their possession at that office. 

Supposing a person is desirous of inspecting a specification, 
has he any means of knowing which office it will be found in ? 
— ^No, I think it is a great grievance that he has not ; he some- 
times has to pay for searches at two or three before he finds it. 

Would it not be much more convenient to have them all in 
one office ? — Indisputably so. 

Do all specifications, that are considered of any import- 
ance, find their way into the public journals ? — ^I do not think 
the importance altogether regulates that, it is a matter of con- 
venience which the publisher ^considers ; sometimes ^they want 
a long one because they have a scarcity of matter, perhaps at 
other times a short one is more convenient; and they frequently 
do not take those with drawings because they then save the ex- 
pense of plates. 

Is not infiuence sometimes used with the editors of the jour- 
nals, to induce them not to publish specifications which the in- 
ventors wish to keep secret ? — ^I have no doubt that is sometimes 
the case. 

When a person has inroUed his specification, what becomes 
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of the copy, that is to say the original deed ? — It is delivered 
back to the solicitor or the agent who brings it for inrolment. 

And the copy of that specification is what you keep in the 
office ! — The inrolment of it. 

Is that original deed, which is returned to the inventor, good 
evidence in a court of law ? — ^No. 

Supposing a trial in a court of law in which it is necessary to 
give in evidence a specification which has been inroUed, is that 
copy which has been given to the party good evidence of that 
specification, or is it necessary to obtain either the original roll 
or an office copy of it ? — The production of the specification 
is not good evidence of it. The proper evidence is an office 
copy; or in many instances, in London, we used to attend with 
the originals, as less expensive to the parties ; but Sir John 
Leach has lately laid down a rule, that he will not suffer the 
original rolls of the court to be taken out when office copies 
are admissible evidence ; office copies are admissible evidence 
upon trials. 

Are they admissible evidence without calling the copyer or 
the officer of the Inrolment Office as witnesses, to prove the au- 
thenticity of the copy ? — Some person must come to the office 
and examine the copy with the original record, and then he must 
attend at the trial and say. This is a true copy of the record 
in the Petty Bag Office, or in the Inrolment Office, as it may be. 

Is the simple indorsement upon that copy made at the Inrol- 
ment Office, received as evidence on the trial of the authenti- 
city, as is the case with the indorsement on a deed, when it 
comes from the Register Office of Middlesex ? — The certificate 
of the officer is not evidence either of inrolment or of the au- 
thenticity. 

Would it not save expense upon the trial if the indorsement 
made at the office were received as proof of the authenticity of 
the copy ? — Certainly ; and that principle has been adopted in 
another court, where, to save the expense of that mode of giving 
evidence, an act of parliament has been passed, directing that 
any certificate, purporting to be signed by the officer in whose 
custody the document is, shall be evidence of itself, without 
proving his signature to it. 

Is the inventor allowed to take his original specification and 
verify it, by comparing it with the inrolled copy previous to 
trial ? — ^The original specification is not then evidence ; it must 
be an office copy examined with the record. 

Would it not be a great saving of expense to the parties, if 
they might take the original specification and compare it with 
the inrolled specification, and then give it in evidence? — ^It 
would certainly be a saving of expense to a patentee who wa» 
litigating his rights. 
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The saving woald be in avoiding the expense of a new copy 1 
• — ^Yes ; and that sometimes is a very serious expense ; sonie- 
times they are very long. I have had several specifications iti 
the Petty Bag Office, copies of which wonld come to forty 
pounds, or sometimes more than that ; there is such an im- 
mensity of drawings attached to them; I think I have had 
some twenty or thirty skins of descriptive matter, and perhaps 
fifteen or twenty skins of drawings attached. 

Even in such a case, wonld not a new comparison of the ori- 
ginal copy with the inrolled copy he necessary, in order to see 
that no interpolations had taken place ? — ^I should think it 
would be proper, or else some alteration might be made that 
would be an obstruction to justice, if it was not proved that in 
its present state it has been examined with the record, and that 
it agrees with it. 

Would it not be beneficial, if instead of returning the spe- 
cification to the party, it was retained in some office, so as to be 
capable of being produced on the trial if it was wanted f — ^Then 
there would be an expense if it was to remain with the officer ; 
that officer would have to attend to it, and it would come to 
the same expense, perhaps, as the production of the specifica- 
tion, and in some instances that is more than a copy ; because 
there are some specifications that we have a copy of which 
would not cost above a dozen or fourteen shillings, and the 
officers fee for attending with it would be a guinea a day, ex- 
clusive of a petition presented to the Master of the Rolls for 
liberty to take out the record. If I am to understand that it 
18 to remain with the officer as a record, it must be dealt with 
as other records are. 

Would the expense in that case of attending with the origi- 
nal specification, be much greater than is incurred now of a 
clerk attending with the c<jpy ? — The attorney sends his own 
clerk ; we do not attend to authenticate the copy ; we make the 
copy, and the attorney sends -his own clerk ; or if it be a sub- 
ject that requires scientific information, such as where there 
lure drawings and shading and scales, and so on, he will send 
an engineer to examine it ; but there are some specifications 
which do not cost more than ten shillings, or a dozen shillings ; 
then an office copy is much less expensive than producing this 
record ; which I understand is to be considered as deposited of 
record, instead of being inrolled of record. 

The ancient practice of producing the original record was 
inconvenient, was not it ? — I think it was dangerous, and ought 
never to be resorted to, except in cases of indispensible neces- 
sity; in the case of criminal prosecutions, office copies are not 
admitted in evidence, and the originals must ^o ; also before 
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either House of ParliameQt or any Committee, tliey 4o.i)pt. re- 
ceive office copies except as a matter of courtesy : sipn^efwes 
the original is dispensed with ; but generally speaking, either 
House of Parliameqt, aud any Committee of either House> b.a9 
the ori^al records. 

Do you think it would answer to leave it optional wi(h the 
party to return the specification or not, so that if it ^as ^ "^fjj 
long one he might then leave it and let it he of r^cprd ? — Ui^l^ 
the rule was general, I am not quite prepared tp say, wbethef it 
would have the benefit that might otherwise result from it if- it 
was general ; because if it is to be a general depository^ people 
would always expect to find a specification there, ftn4 SP.io^ 
there and hot finding it, would be attended with expense in pur- 
suit of it. 

Do you see any objection to allowing the patentee ip take 
his original specification, and verify it at the office, so as to 
make it good evidence in a court of law ? — ^No, I ^0 not 9ee 
any objection to it ; it is pretty nearly what I |)elieve ha^ b,^^ 
done in another case under the Bankrupt Act. There are cer- 
t^n deeds of bargain and sale and assignment of personal pro- 
perty, they are directed to be registered ; which is in substance 
inroUinff them ; and under that Act it is provided that they sh^U 
be received in evidence, bearing a certificate purporting to bj^ 
signed by the officer that they have been registered, withoi^t 
even proving that officer's signature; if it purports iq be his, 
and that is certainly a very beneficial provision, it saves a gfeat 
deal of expense. 

You mentioned that there are very large drawings sometinaejs 
attached to a specification, is not the present mode of keepinj^ 
the rolls rolled up, a little inconvenijent with respect to draif r 
ings ? — Speaking of the mode of keeping them, as a whole^ | 
think it is the best way. 

Would you think it an improvement to have them in books ?-Tr 
I think not ; they are better preserved, I think, in their present 
form than in books, for you can seldom get books to stand long 
without binding, when they are in constant use. We have Siune 
books in the office and some rolls, and I thiijik tl^e rollis h^^ 
the wear of use better than the books do. 

Do you allow extracts of specifications to be mtide ?•— |{o ; 
as a kind of gratuitous privilege, w^ say. No extra^t^ are al- 
lowed ; but just to refresh your memory with the QutUi^e, we 4^ 
not object to your taking the name uid address of t^ie patenf^e^ 
the date of the patent, and the title of the invention ; but npt 
any extracts of the descriptive part. In short, it, wQuld, 1^^ 
productive of great inconvenience, independently of the loM 
of emolument to the office, it extracts were allowed ; w^ 99j4l,4 
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TbciA ih poftit of facf^ an ag^nt in the habit of belong' oat 
patents can, unless he was particularly unMendly witli the dif- 
ferdht clerks, be' able to obtain such information? — ^I have 
nev^r been refused it When I have asked it. 

H^ve you had any practice in obtaining ext^hsionis of pieitents 
by Act of Parliament ? — ^No. 

Have you had any experience in defending patents ? — ^I have 
had sonie experience in endeavouring to protect a patentee ; 
but niifortunately, after a long contest, he fnkiled, after trying 
thb tkase two or three tiihes at an immense expense. 

Can yoii state what are the most common grounds of defence 
wMch hte set lip by infringers of patents ? — They are various', 
biit mdstly the insufficiency of the specification ; and there is' 
such a wide field, that it is difficult alniost to enumerate all 
thie' gVoiinds that they take upon the specification. 

b not this ones of the grounds upon wbich a patent is often 
set aside, that the inventor specifies one material and uses a 
chea^ier material hot specified or included in the patent ? — 'That' 
has'be'eh'act^d upon as one ground for vacating a patent. 

Has that ground of Objection been held valid ? — I think so. 
' Mdst nottiie specification have been fraudulently prepared? 
-—I remember a case which is a reported case, but I own I 
thought it was very likely to liave arisen by accident. 

If, 'subsequently to the specification of the patent, a person' 
has bona fide discovered a cheaper mode, would that set aside 
the patent? — Certainly not ; the person who has discovered 
the <ihei^per mode, would be' entitled to use that without a pa- 
tent, provided he could do it without the original patent to work 
upoif. 

Must not the ground of setting aside the patent be, that the 
person' at the time of taking oat the specification knew the 
cheaper method and omitted to specify it? — I am not aware 
that that precise case has arisen, but I should think that would 
vacate his patent ; from the current of decisions that have taken 
place, I think it would be presumed that his object 'was to mis- 
lead the public in keeping that secret back. 

Is not^ another ground of setting aside a specification, that' 
some beneficial part of the process is omitted ? — That certainly 
is ohe, and I think a very just ground. 

Do yoii conceive that that could ever happen Inadvertently ? 
— I think it is difficult to suppose such a thing, I think that 
is a very proper ground to vacate a patent upon. 

Is that rule construed liberally or strictly by the courts 1 — 
Generally epeaking, I should say that the courts' are'not'v^ry 
liberal to patentees'. 

Is not another gromnd of setting aside a patent, that somis- 
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tbinpr useless, superfluous, or redundant, has been included in 
the specification? — That has heen a question that has been 
left to a jury, with a direction to take into their consideration 
wiiether it was not introduced to mistify the thing. 

If it is considered that the real object has been to mystify, 
do you think that would be a good ground for setting aside the 
patent? — ^If I was sittting as a juryman I should, certainly, 
because I think a patentee should deal honestly in return for 
the privileges he gains by his patent. 

Is a patentee ever allowed to give evidence, to show that any 
omission in his specification arose from inadvertence? — I think 
not. 

Is not the specification very seldom prepared by the inventor 
himself; does not he frequently employ his agent to do it ? — 
He frequently employs an agent; but in a matter of importance, 
he frequently employs such a nian as Mr. Farey or Mr. Donkin. 

Supposing it should be found that the specificatipn has been 
inaccurately prepared by one of those persons, would the in- 
ventor he allowed to give evidence of hishavitg desired him to 
prepare as good and correct a specificatiou as could he made ? 
— ^I think that would not avail him. 

Is not another ground of setting aside a patent, that some- 
thing had been specified which will not produce the predicted 
effect ? — That is a clear ground for vacating it. 

If a part only of the patent were thus shown not to produce 
its effect, wonld that part vitiate the whole ? — It would ; that 
was the unfortunate result of the trial that I was engaged in so 
long, and at such an enormous expense ; the patent was for 
three things, one of them a most valuahle one ; hut the patentee 
failed iii one of thekn ; two of them were found good, but the 
third was the most immaterial part of the three ; and he was 
held not entitled to recover, because one of the three ohjects 
was not new. 

Would it set aside the patent, if the person had included 
something in the specification, of which he had not tried the 
effect ? — He puts it in at his peril ; but if it would produce the 
effect, it would not vacate the patent. 

Is not another ground of setting aside a patent, the specify- 
ing some step that is not n€w, and not noting that fact, 
wherehy the patentee was held to have assumed what he did 
not invent? — I believe there have been cases which have gone 
that length, hut I think, at this time of day; the law would not 
be carried to that extent. 

Do you think, if it was a minor point of little importance, the 
patent would still stand ?— I can only say, that in some points 
of minor description, patentees are now dealt with a little more 
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liberally than they were some twenty or thirty years ago , 
in Lord Kenyon's time every little thing wonld set aside tf 
patent. 

is not anot&er ^onnd o( setting aside a patent, that tbe^ 
Irhole article is specified as invented^ when the patent should 
haire been for an improvement only? — I Hhonld doubt that 
jMSitJon a little ; if the specification described an implement 
thAi wOnld work and perform its office, I think at this day,> 
toerely because he had called it a new article instead of an im- 
j>ro.ved article^ the patent would not be vacated on that ground 
toerely. 

Supposing, in a specification, yOn had to mention a portion 
of your process, which was old, and that you failed to do it 
completely, so as to be quite understood^ that you did not 
claim it as a portion of your patent, would that not vitiate it ? 
— I think it would ; if a HHin so amalgamates with his new in- 
vention that which is oMf and does not distinguish the two, he 
elaims more than he b entitled to,, and forfeits his patent, 

Would it not be desirable that a Hian should be compelled 
to make known to the public any improvements that he might 
make to his invention, subsequently to taking out the patent? 
—Not unless, he was protected in the exclusive use of them ; 
that he can do by taking out a patent for improvements upon 
his former invention. 

He could only do that by incurring the expense of a fresh 
patent ?«-^ertai0ly. 

]>o you see any advantage tft present from requiring, a sepa- 
rate patent for edch of the three kingdoms ? — I not only see no* 
adbirantage, but I think it is putting, the inventor to a very great 
and unnecessary expense. But if the Itfw were altered so that 
his patent should embrace the three patts of the United King- 
dom, he should inrol bis specification at each,, altholigh he has 
but one patent, at Edltaburgh^ Dublin, and London,- as he is 
now obliged to- do. 

Supposifig- a .patentee ta&es out a patent for England, be is 
only now subject to a certain expense ; if he takes it out fpr 
Ireland and Scotland the expense is greatly enhanced ; now if 
one patent was to be made to extend to the three kingdoms, 
would you require from the patentee the same payment for the 
one patent that he would hare ta make now in the event of his 
taking put a patent for the three kingdoms % — A roan ought not 
to pay so much- certainly fer taking out a' patent confined to a 
limited jurisdiction as if it extended to. the whole ; I assume,- 
that if the three kingdoma were.to* be consolidated, and one 
)»atent was to be sufficient, that th^ expense would be consi-* 
drably reduced,. and that he would only have, perhaps,, to pay 
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for that more extensive patent what he jyays now (or an English 
patent only. 

Then you would propose to redace the expense ? — By con* 
6olidating the jurisdictions ; hut then thid difficulty would come 
round, how is it to he legally known in Scotland and in Ire 
land that there is such a patent right there ; I do not see how 
there could he official notice of it, unless it was to he put into 
the Gazette, or something of that sort. 

Do you think th^t, practically, many persons are deterred 
from defending their patents, by the uncertainty of the law at 
present ? — I think they are. 

Are you aware at all, that sometimes fictitious suits arc in-^ 
stituted for the sake of giving stability to a patent ? — I have 
heard of that heing done in more cases than one. 

Is it not a very common feeling, that a patent is of very little 
value until it has had at least one verdict in its favour ? — I 
should say, that that gave it a little additional sanction ; but I 
have not heard it specifically objected to a patent, that it has 
not been tried ; for a scientific man can give you pretty good 
information upon the specification, if you let him have time 
to consider it. 

But those fictitious suits have been instituted for the sake 
of giving greater value to the patent? — Certainly, perhaps, to. 
deter some one else from defending it, who otherwise would have 
defended an action for infringing it. 

Could you furnish the Committee with a detailed account 
of the whole expense of taking out a patent P'^r-Certainly I will, 
do so. 

Do you conceive, that any injury oould arise to the ]Hilic^ 
from the specification, after the patent is sealed, bein^ l^^pti 
unsealed entirely, unless at the option of the patentee hioMelf;. 
who might ohuse to take it out for the purpose of defence in a. 
court of justice l^-I think inconvenience would result from that 
piode, because it is one object of the speoificatiott that a man . 
shall know when he is infringing the patent ; and if the speci- 
fication is not open to inspection, a man who has invented some-* 
thing of the same kind, does not know whether he can w^rk it 
^ith safety, because he cannot see what the patentee ^^laipis 
under the specification, 

Are you aware of any inconvenienoe arising firom that in 
France?; — I have uniformly declined to have any thing to do 
with French patents, because i have conversed with several 
people about it, ' and i never found one yet that derived so 
much fruit from a French patent as to remunerate him for it. 

You said, that the disadvantage of oonceaHng the specifica-* 
lion would be, that other persons might infringe the patent 
vitl^Qut knowing it ; would not that at once be practicallj^ 
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remedied, by the patontco givini( iiotici^ <»f it to (h<» person who 
was 80 innocently infringing? h'is patiuit ? — All that I cau say is, 
that as soon as a man iniVitiges a patent, he is liable to an 
action, and it is not every pa lenteo that would use that for*- 
bearance wh^n his patent is infringed. 

it is assumed that under (he different state of circamstaBces 
supposed in the question, he u'ould not be infringing it, because 
the law would be changed ? — That would lessen the inconve- 
nience ; but there is another inconvenience resulting from it. 
If this specification could not be seen for fourteen years, it 
would very likely turn out, that at the end of the fourteen 
years he had not given half his process, unless it was ascer- 
tained that he had given it fully, then he would have had his 
monopoly for so many years without giving the public the 
benefit of his discovery ; at the end of that time if he haagot 
his patent, and his speciiication is locked up, nobody can say 
that he has not disclosed it fairly, because nobody can see 
what the specification is. 

Have you any further suggestions to offer to the Committee 
upon this subject ? — Since 1 was examined before, I have 
thought about the expediency of having a board to decide the 
sufficiency of a specification, and I think it might be injurious 
because the public are not fairly represented there, and they 
are to be concluded by it ; because if this board adopts a 
specification as sufficient, 1 understand it is to be conclusive 
against any person questioning the sufficiency afterwards. Now 
a patentee coming before that board, may not disclose all he 
knows of the subject, or if he discloses alt, yet he may not dis- 
close all that others could have said if the public had been 
represented, if a kind of investigation for and against had 
taken place. 

Suppose that the proposed commission were authorized, 
either to have models made of the machinery^ or in the case 
of a chemical discovery, to see the thing actually made by 
experiments ; would not that obviate the objection I — The^dif- 
ficulty I feel is, in finding any body of gentlemen possessed 
of :powers to 'determine upon every new invention that must 
come before them for cpnsideration.. . 

Is your objection that you do not think any permanent board 
could be qualified for the duties that ^vould necessarily be ^at- 
ta(ched to it I — ^I think not. 

Supposing a body of Commissipuers were appointed* for. the 
occasion, selected for their peculiar fitness ; ijoight not tb^il 
obviate your objection ? — If one part of the board were to be 
confined to one subject, of invention,, and another to another, 
that might in some measure obviate ihq nliffiicvlty ; but still I 
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think the difficulty would wot be quite removed, for 1 think 
there arc many new iuventioiis that almost none of our scieu- 
tific men are capable of forming ^ correct judgment upon, 
otherwnse than as it re communicated to them in a great degree 
by the patentee. It is difficult in my opinion to get a board 
do constituted, as that they would be able to discharge all the 
duties devolving upon them. The difficulty is, that you 
would not find men capable of discriminating miuutely upon 
every branch of art or science* that should be brought before 
(hem. 

Supposing the Attorney General or the Secretary of State 
had the power of selecting individuals pro re nata, might not a 
Commission of that sort be useful ? — I am hardly eompetcnt to 
answer that question ; I must honestly confess that my opinion ' 
is against the adoption of such a board. Independently of 
which, the public who are to be concluded by it, would not be 
adequately represented there, for yon do not always arrive Bt 
the whole truth without opposition, if I may so express myself, 
now there would not be that opposition. 

Does it occur to yoii, that even very experienced men might 
overlook some part of a minute oj>eration? — I think so, and' 
that is one difficulty which I have. 

Do you ever observe in specifications that things are put into 
the specification for the purpose of concealment, which are not 
necessary for the due performance of the operation ? — =1 Imve no 
doubt that there is a great deal put into many specifications to 
mistify them, to obscure the transaction as much as possible ; 
and I could furnish an instance in which it has made my head 
ache, to endeavour to make out the sense tfaftt wesup^sedwas 
to be communicated by it, there was such a multiplicatioti of 
terms, and ringing the changes upon words, which perplexed 
and bewildered me beyond measure. 

Are there not sometimes parts of machinery inserted'jas ne- 
cessary, which are not necessary ; and are not parte of a :ehe- 
mical operation stated as necessary, which are not so ? — ^That 
a great deal of matter is introduced into -specifications, that is 
unnecessary: is quite clear ; -and it is done Irequentfy with a 
view to mistify itj» to enable the patentee to keep his invention 
from the puhlic ; but I must' add, t%at in ndanj mstances, that 
wfaich is new cannot be adequat^'descritiefl, uiiless you also' 
describe something that is to be u8ed.iidth.it;.ln that case ithe 
man ought to describe what he hasiinserted for the. purpose of 
elucidation. 

Are there not things occasionally put in that are known 
to be useless, for the purpose of mistificatiou ? — I have no 
doubt of it. 
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NelD |94Uiit0 ^eolfOf in 1830. 

To William Hale, of Colchester, in the county of Essex* 
tnachinest, for his having invented a machine^ or method 
of raising or forcing water for propelling vessels. Sealed 
12th, Jan. — 6 months. 

To James Carpenter, of Willenhall, in the parish of 
Wolverhampton, in the county of Stafford, and John 
Young, of Wolverhampton aforesaid, locksmiths, for 
their having invented certain improvements on locks and 
other securities, applicable to doors and other purposes- 
18th Jan.« — 6 months. 

To William Parr, of Union Place, City Road, in the 
county of Middlesex, gentleman, for his having invented 
or found out a new method of producing a reciprocating 
action, by means of rotatory motion ; to be applied to the 
working of all kinds of pumps, mangles, and all other 
machinery in, or to which reciprocating action is required, 
or may be applied. 18th Jan. — 4 months. 

To Edward Dakeyne and James Dakeyne, both of 
Darley Dale, in the county of Derby, merchants, for their 
having invented a machine or hydraulic engine, for apply- 
ing the power or pressure of water, steam, and other 
elastic fluids, to tl^e purpose of working machinery and 
other uses, requiring power ; and s^pplicable to that of 
raising or forcing of fluids. 21st Jan.-— 6 months. 

To John Ya.tes, of Hyde, in the county of Chester j^ 
calicorprinter, for his having invented a method or pro-, 
cess of giving a metallic surface to cotton, silk, linepj^ 
and oth^ fabrics. 26th Jan.-*6 months. 
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following, 288 to 232 ; but the subject proceeds with- 
out interruption. 
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ISittmt patents. 



To George Scholefild^ of the Parish of Leeds y in the 
county of York, Mechanic, for his Invention of cer- 

. tain Improvements in, or addition^ to Looms, for the 
purpose of weaving woollen, linen, cotton, silk, and 
other C/o^A^.— [Sealed 13th March, 1828.] 

The improvement suggested under this Patent are cer- 
tain mechanical contrivances, which connect all the 
operating parts of a loom together, and cause them to 
act simultaneously whenever motion is given to the loom, 
either by swinging the batten by hand, as is the ordinary 
mode of weaving, or by turning a main actuating shaft. 
The advantages of these contrivances are that any person, 
even without previous experience .or knowledge of the 
art, can weave woollen cloths with facility, and that the 
movements of the different parts of the mfachine being 
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calculated and (previous to being put in action) adjusted 
to suit certain descriptions of work, the movements will 
necessarily all perform with regularity, and answer to 
each other, producing uniform and good work as long as 
the loom is kept going. 

And further, these mechanical contrivances being thus 
made to act simultaneously, allow of working such looms 
by power, that is by the power of steam, water or any 
other first mover, by connecting the driving band or gear 
to a main rotatory shaft, when the working parts of the 
loom will perform without manual labour. 

Plate XIII, figs. 1, and 2, represent the machine in work- 
mg order ; fig. 1, being a front view ; fig. 2, an end view. 
We give the description ol this invention in the words of 
the Patentee. 

SPECIFICATION. 

'' A, is the frame work of the machine, made of cast 
iron ; JB, the batten, which is made of wood, and con- 
structed in the usual way with the addition of the weights 
C, adjustable on the levers a, for the purpose of giv in g 
more or less effect to the reeds. The levers a, are firmly 
fixed through the top of the batten, and the said weights 
operate more er less powerful in proportion to their dis- 
tance from the batten ;. 6, 6, are the fulcrums, on which 
the batten is suspended, working with chisel edges in 
grooves on the top of the screws c; the said screws 
having a nut on the upper and under side of the frame, 
which are adjustable in chase mortices ; Z), is a roller, 
which delivers or measures out the warp ; JS, is a pressure 
roller suspended by the levers d, and the weights e; thus 
giving a considerable pressure between the roller Z), and 
E, These said rollers are covered with a coarse kind of 
woollen clothe in order to render the surfaces somewhat 
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elastic : jF, is the roller which contains the warp. This 
roller is frictioned in a slight degree by the cord and 
weight /, and is sufficiently retarded to keep the warp 
straight between the rollers E, and jF ; G, is the breast 
beam^ over which the cloth passes to the roller H, which 
takes it up as it is woven^ being put in motion by the 
strap g, from the action of the delivering roller, Z) ; A, is 
a wrought iron bar bolt, which screws the frame A, to- 
gether. 

*' The levers or jacks i, i, are suspended in the top bar 
of the cast iron frame A, A, with double hanging flanges 
on the bottom, on which rest the fulcrums of the levers. 
These fulcrums may be shifted to the most convenieut 
points of suspension in the frame Ay A; fig. 4, is a trans- 
verse section of the frame A, A^ 

" The heddles or gears /, are attached with cords tp 
the jacks in the usual way. The lower ends of the 
heddles are also fixed to the levers or lams k, in the 
usual way, and to the lams are attached the treadles. 
Above the treadles and within the frame is placed a hori- 
zontal shaft m, shewn by the dotted lines in fig. 1, behind 
the frame A, This shaft extends a little beyond the cen- 
tre of the loom, and is there supported by an eye-bolt^ 
which is fixed in the frame A, si I. The other bearing of 
this shaft is in the end of the frame at n ; on the end of 
the shaft m, is fixed an endless screw or worm n, which 
works in the wheel o; at the lower end of the diago- 
nal shaft p; on the upper end of which is a pinion of 
sixteen teeth, working in the bevel wheel JC, which con- 
tains two hundred teeth, and is fixed to the end of the 
delivering roller Z). 

'^ As it is necessary to have wheels of different sizes at 
o, according to the quality of the cloth made, the diago- 
nal shaft p, is supported by a cast iron frame running. 
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parallel with it^ the upper end of which encompasses the 
gudgeon of the delivery roller D ; and at the lower end 
is a projection hj in which is a slot and setting screw at 
%. 4, for the purpose of raising or lowering the diagonal 
shafts to compensate for the different sizes of the worm 
wheels o ; which must contain as many teeth as there are 
threads of weft wanted in one inch of cloth ; that is a 
wheel of 60 teeth gives 60 threads per inch ; a wheel of 
20 teeth 20 threads, &c. &c. 

'^ I have all my speed wheels marked with the number 
of teeth they contain on the shaft m ; and exactly in the 
centre of the loom is a hollow pulley, or catch box q, 
the construction of which is seen at fig. 3. The interior 
part 2, contains two teeth or stops, and is fixed firmly to 
the shaft m ; the exterior part of the pulley which holds 
the falling catch and spring 3, is made to run loose on 
the shaft m ; from this it will be seen that the shaft m, 
can only be propelled in the direction of the dart^ the 
pulley being loose in the reverse direction. 

'^ On the horizontal shaft m, are fixed in opposite di- 
rectiond, two tumblers r, one on each side of the catch 
box, the rims of which work in grooves made in the fric- 
tion pulleys Ss and the friction pulleys are suspended in 
the tre9.dles. 

" To the inside of the breast beam G, and in the mid- 
dle of its length is fixed the iron frame L, supporting a 
small wooden pulley at i. To the bottom of the batten 
at u, is fixed a leather strap r, of one inch breadth, which 
passes over the pulley t, and is niade fast to the hollow 
pulley q. 

*' A coiled wire spring w, is fixed to the end of the frame 
L, at t, and to the lower end of this spring is attached a 
cord^ which connects it to the hollow pulley on the opposite 
sideband direction to that on which the strap v, is fixed. To 
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the ends cf the lams k, are fixed the rods x^ wbicb extend 
upwards to the le^ert y, seen at fig. 2*. These leFert are 
adjustable by the chase mortices in the frame A, (whidh 
bears tbm fulerums), and the screws which are seen at 
the bottom of the rods. He right angled levers z, are 
fixed to the sides of the batten, one arm of which passes 
through the batten and enters the ends of the laversM, at 
5 the fulcrums of the levers If, are at 6 ; Z^Z^wte rotattre 
self-acting temples; in the circumference of which, and 
near the lower edge, is a number of metal points project-* 
ing outward. The temples are mounted on arbours fixed 
with screw bolts to the breast beamG ; the bolt holes are 
elongated to admit of adjustment. A beat wire is fixed 
at 7 to conduct the lists or edges of the cloth to die metal 
points. 

*' A catch lever is placed at 8, which acts alternately 
against the two projections of a plate which is fixed on 
the shaft m, to prevent the vibratbg force moving the 
eccentrics too tn, it is delivned by the bottom and 
small cord to ivfaich it is attached/' 

^' The above is a description of my loom, for the pof- 
pose of wearing by hand ; as a power loom I have h fur- 
tfier improvement, namely, that of stopping the loom 
When any one of the threads of weft break, or wh«i the 
bobbin is empty. 

. ^ The power looms now in use have a well known method 
of stopping when die shuttle does not arrive at its destisa- 
tion; or when it does not enter the box* My plan, there- 
fore, prevents the shuttle boxing when the thread is broke, 
or when the bobbin wants replenishing. It is done as fol- 
lows : in the back part of the shuttle, and between the end 
of the bobbin and the pulley, or wire, over which the thread 
passes to the eye of the shuttle, is placed a small right 
angled lever, supported at the angular point in the side of 
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the shuttle, one arm of the lever hanging downward. The 
horizontal arm of the lever has^ in the extreme end of it, 
an eye through which the thread of weft passes : so long 
as the thread continues whole the tightness of it keeps 
the lever in its square position ; but the moment it breaks 
it becomes slacks letting the horizontal arm of the lever 
(which is supported by the thread) fall, consequently 
forcing the lower end of the lever out of the shuttle, which 
has an opening made in it for that purpose. This lever 
projecting outwards catches a stop at the end of the reed, 
which stop arrests its progress. 

*' As the weft is always slack on the r^urn of the shut- 
tle from the box, the stops in the ends of the reeds are 
wedge-wise, so that they can only act upon the lever in 
the shuttle when it is entering the box, and not on its 
return from the box. 

*' I apply steam to woollen or worsted warps, or such 
other warps as require moisture during the operation of 
weaving, which is conveyed to the threads by a copper 
tube, finely perforated and placed across the loom under 
the warp and near to the treadles. 

*^ I weave two or more narrow pieces in one loom at 
the same time, and with the same number of shuttles as 
pieces; the only difference to the one explained is, that an 
extra shuttle box is placed in the middle of the batten, 
(when for two pieces) as also a lever for throwing the 
shuttle, which lever has a double action, namely, that of 
throwing right and left ; the pieces must both be of the 
same quality. 

'^ In order to put the machine in operation (which is done 
by the motion of the batten) let the batten be in the direction 
of the crossed lines, fig. 2. that is with the reed or slay 
against the cloth ; the shed or warp is then open ready to 
admit the passing of the shuttle. On the batten being 
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forced backward the upper end of the lever z, comes in 
contact ffith the lerer y, (which at that time is stationary) ; 
the lower end of the lever Zy consequently receives a 
downward motion, carrying with it the short end of the 
lever M, at 5, thus a rapid ponderous modon is given to 
the lower end of the lever M^ and to it is attached the 
pricker^ which propels the shuttle across the warp with 
considerable force ; and as the other lever y, at the left 
hand of the loom is kept clear of the lever z, by the mo- 
tion of the lam k^ the shuttle enters the box without 
opposition, save that of a flat spring, which prevents its 
rebounding." 

'^ On the motion of the batten towards the cloth, the 
strap V, turns the shaft m, half way, whidi, carrying die 
eccentrics, changes the treadles, and with them the posi« 
sition of the two levers y, (which operate upon the levers 
M, for throwing the shuttle). At the same time the end- 
less screw, which is on the end of the shaft m, turns the 
worm-wheel o, and delivers out a portion of the warp from 
tfie roller />, which being connected to the roller H, by the 
strap g, a portion of the piece of cloth lately woven is also 
taken up. 

'^ The use of the spring «?, is to bring the exterior part 
of the hollow pulley back (after it ^has gone half way 
round) to its former position. On the motion of the bat- 
ten towards the cloth, the hollow pulley 9, is fast, con* 
sequently it moved the shaft m ; on the reverse motion of 
the batten the pulley q, is loose, and is drawn back by the 
spring Wy until the catch 3, in the pulley falls over one of 
the stops in the inferior part of the pujlqr 2, when it ia 
again ready to move the shaft m^ forward. 

^* As many blows can be given vrith the batten to one 
thread of weft as are required^ without delivering the 
warp. Two portions of warp caniiat be deliTeied to oj» 
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thread of weft ; the shuttle must pass through the shed 
before the warp can be delivered a second time, neither 
will the shuttle travel unless it has its proper shed; that 
is, two breads of weft cannot be laid in the same place. 
Thiis> die oscillation of the batten gives a rotatory motion 
to the horizontal shaft m, and works all the other parts of 
the loom with the*utmost mechanical precision. 

** The advantages of my looms are«— Ist^ Any person 
may work them^ they only requiring the batten being put 
backward and forward with the hand — ^2nd^ The cloth 
made by them is of the most even texture^ the same num* 
ber of threads being put into every inch — 3rd^ The length 
of the shed and motion of the batten is always the same— 
4tli, The tem]ries are always at the required distance 
from the seed-^^Sth, When a master or foreman has af- 
fixed a proper speed wheel at o, the workman is com- 
pelled to make a good piece^-6th. The most perfect work 
may be done by them in a cottage by hand, or power df 
steam or water, and may be immediately applied to them 
in a mill, by passing a drum band over the rigger 14— 
7th, All looms now in use can be altered to the aboTe 
plans at a trifling expense. 

^< I claim as my own invention— 1 st. The method of 
patting &e same given number of threads of weft into 
every inch of cloth — ^2nd, The construction and application 
of the self-acting rotatory temples — 3rd, The method of 
weaving two or more cloths in the same loom at the same 
time, and with perfect edges or lists— 4th, The applica- 
tion of all the working parts of a common loom to the 
motion of the batten only-^dth. The application of steam 
to all such warps as require moisture during the opera- 
tion,"— [/nroWerf in the Inrolment Office, Sept. 1828.] 

Specification ftrawa by the Patentee. 
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To WnxiAM Godfrey Kkklucr^ of Pearl Street, SpitcU" 
fields, in the county of Middlesex, Chemist, for his 
invention of certain Improvements m evaporating 
Sugar ; which improvements are applicable to other 
jpwrpo^^j .-^[Sealed November 27, 1S28.] ' 

The object of the Patentee is to evaporate liquid^ and 
solutions at a low temperature^ in order to avoid the in- 
jury frequently sustained by the coagulated parts in boil- 
ing becoming burned to the bottom of the vessel. This is 
particularly necessary in evaporating the molasses to ob- 
tain sugar^ the crystals of which adhere to the boiler^ and 
if the temperature is sufficiently high^ they become burned, 
to the injury of the sugar in its quality, colour and taste. 

The improvement proposed under this Patent consists in 
forcing by bellows, or any other blowing apparatus, currents 
of either hot or cold air through the liquid under operation. 
This is proposed to be done by means of a series of small 
pipes or tubes, branching from a main tube, and projecting 
into the liquid nearly to the bottom of the vessel in which it 
is put under operation, the main tube being connected to the 
blowing apparatus. The pan or boiler containing the liquid, 
may be of any convenient shape, and heated by steam or 
hot air in any of the usual modes. 

In Plate XIV. figs. 3, 4, and 5, one method of using this 
invention for the purpose of evaporating liquids or solu- 
tions is shewn ; fig. 3, is a plan or horizontal view of the 
apparatus ; fig. 4, is a longitudinal section, shewing ^the 
tubes, boiler and furnace;' fig. 5, is a cross section of 
the same ; a, a, a, is the pan or boiler, which is filled with 
the liquid up to the dotted line in figs. 4, and 5; (, is the 
boiler for generatii^ steam, and which surrounds the pan 
a ; c, is the furnace ;»^d, is the; main air tube leading from 
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the blowing apparatus to the branch main pipes e^ e, e, 
which are closed at their ends ; from these tubes the small 
branch tubes /,/,/, /, project int6 the liquid, having 
their extremities open for the purpose of allowing the air 
forced froni the blowing apparatus to be disseHunated 
throughout the whole. of the liquid ; §•, g, are legs which 
support the branch main tubes and pipes, and rest on the 
bottom of the pan or boiler, and are of such a length as 
will prevent the ends of the small branch pipes^^, /*,/*,/, 
from touching the bottom of the pan, and may be made s(> 
as to regulate the depth the small tubes shall protrude 
into the liquid. It is desirable that the liquid to be eva- 
porated should be of equal depth in every part of the pan, 
the bottom of which is recommended to be perfectly 
level. As the liquid, when suiBSciently evaporated and 
concentrated, docs not flow readily from the pan through 
the pipe h^ when opened for that purpose, a vertical plate 
or scraper i, extending across the pan, is to be drawn 
by a chain or wire along the pan towards the pipe h. 
When this is wished to be done, the fire is to be damped, 
or the steam or hot air shut oflT, and the whole series of 
pipes and tubes raised from their present position by a 
chain and winch or lever, until the scraper can pass freely 
under them, and so as not to interrupt the blast of air 
through the small pipes, which might be obstructed if any 
of the evaporated liquid should congeal or crystalize in 
them by Cooling. To effect this, the main pipe d, must 
be made with an air-tight telescopic joint, or may have a 
flexible tube attached to it, so as to allow of the pipes and 
tub^s being raised about six inches. 

By raising tlie degree of heat under the pan or boiler, 
and increasing the quantity and velocity of the air injected 
into the liquid or solution, or on the contrary by lower- 
ing the heat and moderating the injection of air, the eva- 
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poratioQ is accelerated or retarded at the pleasure ol' the 
operator, accordino to the nature of the liquids^ &c., or as 
to the eflect desired to be produced. ChLi iuvciiiion is 
also capable of being applied to the distilliiig or rectify- 
ing of spu'its, provided that a. vent be given to the air 
arising with the spirit after the latter shall be toudensed. 

The Patentee recommends that however numerous the 
blowing pipes may be, their lower urifices should be dis- 
tributed as evenly and equally ever the whole surface of the 
bottom of the pan as possible; and that the stream of air 
should issue from every one of them at the same time. 

This invention appears to us to be good in principle^ as 
currents of air passing through and agitating liquids will 
greatly assist the evaporating of them ; and also that the 
degree of evaporation is more under the command of the 
operator than heretofore^ but how far the apparatus is 
applicable and practicable to the manufzu^ture of sugar, or 
crystalizing liquids, remaina to be proved. There are 
some further Improvements in the manufacture of sugar 
about being specified, which, as the subject is of much 
importance, we intend shortly to lay before oinr readers ; 
in the mean time we are open to communications on this 
subject from the Patentee or our friends. 



To James Wbite, of Paradise Street, Lambeth, la the 
county of Surry, for hU Invention of a Machine or 
Apparatus for Filtering, which he denominates an 
Artificial 6>ring.— [Sealed 8th Nov. 1827.] 

Tu£ Patentee denominates this invention the *' hydro- 
static paradox," because he causes water to filter up- 
wards. 
The apparatus may be made ia many forms, the prin* 
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ciples of the invention being preserved, which are ob-^ 
tained by the downward pressure of an extended column 
of water of sufficient force, when acting upon a volume of 
water in a close vessel, to express the water through the 
top of the close vessel, which is made of filtering stone. 

Plate XIV. fig. 3, shews one mode of applying these prin- 
ciples to the filtration of water ; a, represents a cistern or 
reservoir of water, placed at a considerable elevation j 
6, is a long descending pipe, leading from the bottom of 
the cistern into a close vessel c, filled with water, the top 
of which closie vessel is formed by a filtering stone > 
tightly fitted into the vessel, and rendered perfectly se- 
cure and water tight at the joints. The downward pres- 
sure of the descending column of water will act with such 
force upon the water in the close vessel c, as to force it 
upw^ardS through the filtering stone d, hito the upper 
compartment e, where it will be found to have become 
perfectly filtered and clarified, and is ready to be drawn 
off by the cock for use 

These being the principles of the invention, it is obvi- 
ous that they may be adopted in various tasteful shapes, 
' of which no further description need be given. — [Inrolled 
in the Inrolment Office^ May, 1828.] 



To Pierre Erard, of Great Marlborough Street, in the 
county of Middlesex, Musical Instrument-maker, in 
consequence of communications made to him by a 
certain Foreigner residing abroad and discoveries by 
himself, for an Invention of certain Improvements in 
the construction of P/a«o-yby^e,y.— [Sealed the 20th of 
Feb. 1827.] 

The Patentee states in the commencement of his specifi- 
cation, that the very great approbation' bestowed both by 
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Amateurs and profesisorSj upon the improvements in Grand 
Piano-fortes, which formed the subjects of his Patents of 
22nd December, 1821, and of 5th of Janusiry 1825, has 
encouraged him tb devise a method of adapting the same 
contrivance to square and every other form of piano- 
fortes ; and it is the accomplishment of this object which 
constitutes the leading features of the present improve- 
ment. 

The first of these improvements is fully described in the 
Fourth volume of our First Series, at page 230, and in 
Plate XIII,— the second in vol. 12, p. 183. 

The present specification is for the most part a repeti- 
tion of the principles of construction, set forth in the 
former, though somewhat differently modified as to 
shape. The improved escapement, as it was formerly 
called, by which the keys of the instrument are made to 
actuate, the hammers and bring down the dampers, is in- 
troduced in this as in the first mentioned specification, but 
with the addition of a lever. .to each key, which lever 
communicates the action of the key to the hammer, and 
the other parts of the mechanism, and effects a more in- 
stantaneous blow upon the string, and consequently ren- 
* ders the key more delicate to the touch than any other 
construction of mechanism before produced has been ca- 
pable of affording. 

As the specification is very long, and the %ures of the 
parts represented by working drawings appear rather 

I 

complicated, and we consider not likely to be generally 
interesting, we deem it unnecessary to devote a plate to 
this subject, as by reference to the former specification 
above mentioned, the invention will be tolerably well 
understood. One other feature in the present invention 
is to. brace the frame work of the piano-forte with metallic 
bars instead of woodea xails;^ in^ ordev .to : give « :greater 
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degree of strength, and enables the frame to sustain the 
very powerful tensions of the strings. — [Inrolled in the 
Inrolment Office, Aug. 1827*] 



To John Underbill, of Parkfield Iron Works, near 
Wolverhampton, in the county of Stafford, Iron 
Master y for his Invention of certain Improvements in 
Machinery or Apparatus for passing Boats and other 
floating bodies from a higher to a lower or a lower 
to a higher level, with little or no loss of water ; and 
which Improvements are also applicable to the rising 
or lowering of weights on /anc?.-— [Sealed August 13* 
1827.] 

Th£ Invention of conveying vessels or floating bodies from 
one level to another, which is proposed as the subject of 
this Patent, is carried into effect by the following means. 

Supposing that a boat or bai^e were proceeding from a 
higher to a lower level of the canal, a cradle or frame with 
wheels is to be lowered down below the surface of the 
water, and the boat or barge floated immediately over it. 
The cradle is then drawn up out of the water by means of 
chains and powerful machinery, having the boat or barge 
resting in it; and the running wheels of the cradle being 
guided against inclined railways, are made to run up 
the railway by the power already mentioned, carrying the 
cradle, with the barge in a level position, on to a platform 
just above the surface of the water. From this platform 
the cradle and the barge are lowered again by the agency 
of the power and the suspension chains above mentioned, 
the wheels of the cradle running down other inclined 
railways to the water, at the lower level of the canal, where 
the boat or barge is again set afloat and the cradle drawn 
up t6 the platform ready for a similar operation. 
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Plate XIII. fig. 4, represents a section of part of a canal^ 
a, being the surface of the water at the upper levels and 
b^ the surface at the lower level ; c, is a boat or barge 
about to proceed to the lower level ; d, is the cradle 
formed of iron framing with running wheels ; e, is the 
standard supporting the pulley or drum wheels roimd which 
the suspension chain is coiled^ which pulley or druni must 
be driven by a power adequate to raising the weight of the 
cradle with the boat or barge and its load in it. 

The cradle having been lowered down below the sur- 
face of the water> as shewn by means of the suspension 
chains f, attached to the upper rails of the cradle^ the 
the boat or barge is then brought over it, and the cradle 
raised so as to take the boat out of the water. The run- 
ning wheels of the cradle pass up the inclined railways g-, 
g, by the power exerted in raising the weight, which weight 
they of course partly sustain and guide the cradle, with its 
load, on- to the platform h. 

From the platform, the cradle^ with the boat or barge, 
is lowered in a similar way ; the wheels running upon the 
desending r^lways i, until the cradle is below the surface 
of the water, and the boat or barge is again afloat on the 
lower level of the canal at 6. Precisely the same mode is 
employed in raising a boat or barge from the lower to the 
upper level of the water. 

There is a contrivance for opening a portion of the top 
part of the rail, to allow the running wheels to pass on to 
the lower inclined rails, which is effected by means of an 
arm or tappet on the side of the rail, which is thrown 
open by the fore part of the cradle striking against it in 
passing over, and which is closed again by the hinder part 
of the cradle ; but the small scale of the figru'e will not 
admit of showing it perfectly. 

The Patentee proposes to employ the same contrivance 
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for raising and lowering heavy weights^ firom one level to 
another^ on land.— [Jnro/ferf in the Inrolment Office, 
FdiTuary IS2S.) 

To Julius Pumphrey, of TcMy Hill, in the county of 
Worcester, Glover, for his having invented or found 
out certain Improvements in Steam Engines and Ma- 
chinery connected therewith, to propel Steam Boats 
and Vessels, some parts of which ImprovemeiUs are ap- 
plicable to other purposes. ^^[Sealed 3d Feb. 1829.] 

This invention is a sort of rotatory steam engine consist- 
ing of two cylinders, placed side by sidei and communi- 
cating with each other; in each of which a piston of a 
peculiar form is made to revolve by the pressure of steam 
acting on one side of it ; and these pistons being re- 
spectively affixed to a longitudinal shaft running through 
the axis of each cylinder^ the mechanical force obtained 
by the pressure of the steam against the pistons, is by 
these revolving axles communicated as a driving power 
to work other machinery. 

Plate XIV. fig. 1, represents a section of the engine 
taken through the two cylinders transversely, and shewing 
the relative positions of the two pistons, at a certain point 
of their rotations ; a, is one piston, b, the other, c, c, are the 
two induction valves opening inwards for the passage of 
the steam into the cylinders ; d, d, are the eduction valves 
opening outwards for the discharge of the steam after it 
has performed its duty. The arrows shew the way that 
the pistons revolve. Steam of considerable pressure is sup- 
posed to be flowing itjto the cylinder on the left hand 
through the induction valve c, the periphery of the piston, 
a, being by packing made to fit tightly against its cylin- 
der and that of the piston 6, against the axle of a, the es- 
cape of steam is prevented, and is consequently the elastic 
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force exerted by the steam causes the piston a, and its 
axle to revolve in the direction of the arrows. It will be 
perceived that the edge of the piston a, was just passed 
the induction aperture, and of course that the steam has 
but just began to flow into the cylinder on the left hand. 
It will also be perceived that the piston b, has just cut off 
the steam by closing the induction valve of the right hand 
cylinder, and as it proceeds will almost immediately open 
the eduction valve d, and allow the volume of steam to 
es^pe, which occoipies the right hand cylinder. 

The elastic force of the steam in the left band cylinder 
continuing to act, drives the piston a, round in the direction 
ai the arrow^ until that edge of the piston^ which is at the 
lower part of the cylinder will come to the upper part, and 
cut off the steam by closing the induction valve c ; at the 
the same time the piston b, revolving, its lower edge 
passes the induction valve c^ and allows the steam to blow 
into the right band cylinder ; the steam from the left 
band cylind^ passing off at the eduction valve d, as be- 
fore described. 

Thus the two pistons a, and 6, are alternately acted 
upon by tfie steam and made to revolve, and their axles 
being connected together at the outer part of the cylinder 
by a pair of toothed wheels, they move simultaneously, and 
communicate the combined powers of the two pistohs 
from either of the shafts as convenience may dictate. 

The packing for rendering the periphery of the piston 
steam-tight, is introduced at e, e, there being a recess in 
the side of each cylinder for its reception ; and round the 
cylinders there are several rings, or ribs,/,/,/,/", for the 
purpose of giving strength, which contrivance of ribs or 
rings on the outside is also proposed as an improvement 
in the construction of boilers for generating steam, and is 
claimed under this Patent as a novelty and improvement — 
[Inrolledio. ih<> Petty Bag Office, March, 1829.] 
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To James Walker, of fVeymouth Street, in the parish of 
St. Marylebone, in the county of Middlesex, Esq. for 
his Invention of an Improved Castor or Furniture.-^-' 
[Sealed 10th November, 1827.] 

This improvement in the constraction of castors for famiture, 
is designed to afford facility in turning and supporting to that 
side of the castor on which the weight of the piece of furniture 
carried is principally thrown, which will be between the pin or 
perpendicular stem and the roller. The mode of producing this 
support is by placing a collar or washer between the under side 
of the foot socket of the castor and the socket of the pin or 
stem, and also raising a shoulder or ledge on that side of the 
socket of the stem when the principal weight is to be sustained, 
plate XIV, fig. 2, represents a section of the castor ; a, is the 
socket made nearly cylindrical in which the foot of the piece of 
furniture is to be fixed ; b, is the perpendicular pin or stem in- 
serted into the socket c, c. The collar or washer above men- 
tioned shewn at d, d, is placed round the pin or shaft b, bearing 
against the under side of the foot socket a, and the upper side 
of the socket c, c, and turning freely upon the pin b. The 
socket Cy Cy is made to fit the pin or stem b, loosely, in order that 
it may turn freely, and has a piece of steel e, at bottom as a 
bed on which the end of the stem bears. On that side of the 
socket Cy which is next to the roller, a shoulder or elevated 
part /, is made, extending about half way round, for the pur- 
pose of supporting the weight carried by the castor in the event 
of the stem b, bending by any extraordinary strain. The stem b, 
is secured in the socket c, by means of a groove formed round 
its lower part at g, into which a small pin h, is inserted by 
passing the pin through the side of the socket. The roller 
turns upon a steel axle supported in forked arms as usual, ex- 
tending from the side of the socket Cy of the stem above de- 
scribed. — [inr oiled in the Inrohnent Office y Mayy 1828.] 
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To Richard Willums^ late of Tabernacle Walk, in the 
county of Middlesex, but now of Canterbury Build- 
ings, in the county of Surry, Civil Engineer, for 
his having invented certain Improvements in the appli- 
cation of Elastic and Dense Fluids to the propelling 
of Machinery of various descriptions, — [Sealed De- 
cember 15, 1828.] 

The subject of this Patent may be called a steam-eDgine, 
though it is designed to be worked by any kind of elastic 
vapour, whether steam or gas. It consists of several 
hollow vessels immersed in oil or other dense fluid, into 
which vessels a volume of elastic gas or steam is occa- 
sionally thrown. When, by the levity of the vapour 
occupying the vessel (the oil having been expelled) the 
vessel necessarily rises to the surface of the oil ; and this 
ascent of the vessel through the dense fluid in which it is 
immersed, produces the power excited by the engine ; 
and several of these hollow vessels being connected by 
means of rods to a crank shaft, the combined force thus 
obtained and concentrated in the shaft, is to be employed 
as the driver of other machinery. 

A mode of applying these principles is shewn in Plate 
XIII. fig. 3, represents the section of a tank nearly filled 
with oil, having three hollow vessels immersed in it ; and 
beneath the oil tank is a boiler containing water for gene* 
rating steam ; a, b, c, are the three hollow vessels, which 
may be made of any suitable material; d, d, d, are piston 
or guide rods, connected at one end to the upper surface 
of the hollow vessels, and at their other ends to the, crank 
rods e, e, e, which are again connected to the cranks on 
the shaft /,/; g, g, is a boiler for generating steam ; A, 
is the furnace, with its flues^ i, i, i, surrounding the sides 
of the tank containing the oil. Steam being generated in 
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the boiler g, is admitted through the slide valves j, j, j, 
injto the steam chambers ky k, k, u^here it is confined by 
the valves l, I, I, until wanted to fill the hollow vessels a, 
b, c, supposing the hollow vessel a, to be immersed in the 
oil as far as required over the steam chamber k, as shewn 
in the figure ; a small stud on the inside of the vessel a, 
will have depressed the lever of the valve I, and opened 
it, thereby allowing the steam from the chamber k, to 
escape into the vessel a, forcing out the oil previously in 
it ; the lever of the valve I, is also connected by a small 
vertical rod to the slide valve j ; and, as the valve l^ is 
opened by the descent of the hollow vessel, the valve y, 
is simultaneously closed, and prevents the further escape 
of the steam from the boiler. The specific g^ravity of the 
steam in the vessel being much Ughter than that of the oil, 
and also its elastic force, will cause the vessel a, to rise, 
and by its connexion with the crank, force round the shaft 
/*, fy until it rises to the top of the tank, and in the posi- 
tion of the third hollow vessel c, when the rod of the 
valve m, striking against the under side of the cover of 
the tank opens it, and allows the steam to escape into the 
top of the tank, and out of it by the pipe n. It is only 
necessary to observe, that as the vessels rise, another stud 
on the inside, striking against the ends of the levers of the 
valves Z, /, 2, closes them, and at the same time opens the 
slide valves j, y, y, for the purpose of admitting another 
supply of steam into the chambers kyk^k. What power 
the Patentee thinks of gaining from this method of using 
steam we do not know, has he thought which is the 
easiest way of the steam to escape from the hollow ves- 
sels out of the bottom, and to rise through the oil, or 
after fc|rcing up the vessels, piston rods, connecting rods, 
and actuating the machinery, shafting, &c. to open the 
valve m, and go out by the pipe n. 
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To Joseph Clibild Daniel, of Simpley, in the parish of 
Bradford, in the county of Wilts, Clothier, for his 
having invented certain improvements in the 'Machi- 
nery used for dressing Woollen C/o/^.— [Sealed Sep- 
tember 18, 1828.] 

This is an iiDproveineot to be adapted to a gig mill, for 
raising the pile of woollen clotba. The principally ope- 
rating part of a gig mill is a large cylinder, on the peri- 
phery of which rows of teasles, and sometimes wire 
brushes are placed, for the purpose of causing the points 
of the ieasles or brushes to take hold of the filaments of 
wool, and thereby dmw out or raise the pile on the face 
of the cloth, as the gig cylinder revolves rapidly, having 
the cloth in contact with it. 

In the gig mills usually constructed in Gloucestershire, 
the teasles or brushes are placed round the periphery of 
the cylinder in rows longitudinally, that is, parallel to the 
axle of the cylinder or gig barrel, as it is technically 
called ; and these rows of teasles or brushes stand at 
c^t^in distances apart, leaving spaces in the periphery of 
the barrel unoccupied, or perhaps open. By this con- 
struction the barrel assumes the form of a poligonal 
prism, instead of a cylinder; and the face of the cloth, as 
it passes the angles, being rubbed by the edges of the 
teasle frames, occasionally produces inconvenience by in- 
juring the face of the cloth in the opinion of the Patentee . 

To obviate this objection, therefore, in the construction 
of the West country gig barrels, it is proposed to intro- 
duce a longitudinal roller between each teasle frame or 
brush, the rollers being mounted on axles with pivots 
turning in eyes or bearings, which stand radially round 
the edges of the gig* barrel. 
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Plate XIV, &gA, shews a portion of the periphery of a 
Gloucestershire gig barrel, viewed edgewise ; a, a,h the 
rim on the edge of the barrel b, b, the cloth passing over 
the face of the barrel, its face being operated upon by the 
teasles, as the barrel revolves ; c, c, are the rows of teasles 
set in frames of the ordinary kind, which extend across 
the barrel in the same direction as the axle at certain dis- 
tances apart, and parallel to each other. Between each of 
the rows of teasles or brushes are the rollers d, d, d, sup- 
ported by, and turning in the bearings e, e, e. 

By thus introducing the rollers d, the cloth is supported 
at the angles, and prevented from being injured by rubbing 
against the edges of the teasle frames or brushes. — [In- 
rolled in the Inrolment Office , March, 1829.] 



To Joseph Clisild Daniel, of Simpley Stoke, in the 
parish of Bradford, in the county of Wilts, Clothier, 
for his invention of certain Improvements in Machinery, 
applicable to the dressing of Woollen C/o^A.— -[Sealed 
May 26, 1829.] 

This invention, like the preceding, consists of a certain 
improvement to be adapted to a gig mill for raising and 
dressing the pile of woollen cloths, and is to be em- 
ployed in conjunction with the improvement described in 
the specification of the former Patent, to which reference 
is made. 

In order to enable the teasles or the points of wire card 
or brushes to act with greater delicacy, than in the ordinary 
gig mills in raising the wool or pile of fine cloths, and 
to prevent the ground of the cloth from being injured by 
their action^ it is proposed to render the bed or support 
of the teasip frames elastic, so that the teasles or points 
of the cards may give way when any extraordinary pres- 
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sure of the cloth comes upon them while under the opera- 
tion of giging. 

The manner of effecting this object will be understood 
by reference to figure 4, Plate XIY ^ above referred to, in 
which a, a, is the rim of the gig barrel ; b, b^ the cloth 
under operation, its face being towards the barrel ; c, c, 
are the teasles mounted in frames as usual ; /, f, are 
blocks of wood fastened to the gig barrel, and to these 
blocks the teasle frames are attached by hinge joints g, g, 
which enable them to rise and fall ; h, h, are bent wire 
hooks, for the purpose of securing the opposite sides of 
the teasle frames, and preventing them from rising. There 
are pins or studs i, i, fixed in the blocks /; the upper 
ends of which pins or studs pass into corresponding holes 
in the under parts of the teasle frames. Round these pins 
or studs there are small helical or wire springs placed, 
which, being compressed into tension by the teasle board 
when shut down, aa in the figure, produce the elastic 
bearings of teasle boards, which enable them to give way 
to any extraordinary pressure of the cloth against the 
teasles,— « [/nroZ/ed in the Inrolment Office, November, 
1829.] 



To Elias Carter, of the city of Exeter , in the county 
of Devon, Upholsterer, for a new Covering for the 
Roofs of Houses and other jBttiWtng"*.— [Sealed Oc- 
tober 11, 1827.] 

This invention consists in particular shaped plates of iron, 
or other suitable metal, which are so formed that when 
put together on the framing of a roof, will form a weather- 
tight covering. Figs. 8, 9, and 10, Plate XIV, are per- 
spective representations of these improved plates. Fig. 5, 
is a similar view of a number, when placed together on a 
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roof. Figs. 6, and 7, arc sections, shewing the manner of 
placing the plates^ and the way the joints "dre forihied. 
Fig. 8i «i is' a representation of what is called thd roof 
plate> it t£^ formed with three of its sid^s turned up, and 
one turned down, as a lip at b^, Thi» {)late'is tapered 
narrower towards the lip end by twice the thickness of the 
pihte/ Fi^i.^, arid' !Q, iire representations of the plates 
Used Id^form the ridge of the fObf. Fig. 9, c, is the low 
ridge plate, at^d has two of its sided dy d, turned up, and 
theothfer two >, e, turned down. Pig. 10, f/is the high 
ridgfe ot cap plkte, having all its sides turned down; it 
^ni be seen-thattheHdge plates are formed with an angle 
ih'the^ifiiddle^ ^6 as to slope each way of the roof. Fig. $, 
is a rtspfefsentation of the manner of putting these plates 
together to form th^ covering of a roof; a, a, a, are all 
roof plates, pl&ded with the lip 6, downwards, towards the 
eves of the iroof ; and tbose marked a*, a*, a*, are also 
r6of plaf6^, but placed with the lips 6, upwards ; it will be 
observed* thai these roof plates are placed in alternate 
i^ws ; the plates a, a, a, are first laid with the lips b, 
lappiiig' over tlie plate next below it, as shewn in the 
figure. The plates a*, a*, a*, are next laid in rows on 
each side of the row of plates a, a, a, and lapping over their 
sides; and then the low ridge plate c, is placed. on the 
ridge, and last of all, the high ridge plate/, is laid, which 
completes the portion of the roof; the high ^ ridge or 
cap plate having to lap over four of the edges of the 
other plates, it should be made larger than the rest. 
Fig.' 6, ii^ a ctoss sebtioii through a portion of a roof 
coveted with these platbfe ; and fig. 7, is a section taken 
the reverse way, or alohg the roof, shewing how the sides 
and-lips of thfe ptatefe lap 6ver each other. The Patentee 
ddeis riot confine himsdlf to' any particular metal, but 
recomha^bd* that they bo made of cast iron, 3-ii5fhs of an 
Inch thick, and about two feet square, and the sides and 
lips two inches deep. 
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To Charlbs Turner Sturtjevant, of Hackney, m lie' 
county of Middlesex, Soap-boiler , for certain Improve- 
ments in the process ofmaMnfact^ring Soap. (^Sealwl* 
26th of May, 1829,3 

The Pktcf&tce statesi thai fSk. mveiiiioii conwU in a pro- 
cess whereby h^ cdn male pure alkalme le^ unite with 
animal or vegetable matter in the soap coppeir, by wUch 
he is enabled to use caustio alkalies instead of tlie cnide 
alkalies, such a« bariUay k^p, and tk» Bka» aawlb m^ 
for that putp^ise ; therein avoiding the restdubi which 
is u$ed in the process of black aih nwkii^, and 
which causes much waste of animal Injftlfer : thjs is jj^o- 
posed to be done by putting into tbe^ copper, in the first 
instance, a small portioh oF soap and water, and n^ix them 
well together, so sis to form a saponaceous compound, to 
Which is added a siimll quantity of tallow or taX, or oil, 
as the case may be, miiing it witn compound, and siding 
thweto as muph caustic soda lees as will be taken up, by 
these materials without separating. In this manner anhu^ 
or Vegetable matter as aforesaid is continued to be added, 
and also caustic soda lees till the copper is full . gradually 
increasing the fresh doses of animal or vegetable matt«w, 
and sdkali in proportion as the quantity of matter in the 
copper accumulates, keeping the mixture well roused pr 
stirrea during the whole of the process ; when this in 
accomplisiied, it id mouldea in frames in the ordinairy 
way. The best strength for the caustic soda le^^ -i^ 
abdiit one thousand two hundred and sixty specific 
graviiy , aii^ ffie temperatures used in the boiling maty be 
the same as nef eto^ofe adopted ; but the Patentee re<y>m* 
Abends the use ojf smaller coppers, and of an obloiig sbajpe^ 
csipable pf cojitainlng Irom two to foilr tons, and prvfepri 
their being heaie^ Ey steam. 
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The Patentee clainis iis his invention the foUowhig im- 
provements : — fint, using pure caustic alkaline lees in the 
soap co'pper, instead of the loes now in use, thereby doing 
away with the residum aforesaid : — secondly, commencing 
the operation of boiling with the saponaceous compound 
aforesaid^ and adding animal or vegetable matter and 
caustic alkali thereto in the manner dt^cribad till the 
. copper is filled. 



To Charles Sandjjkson, of Park Gate Iron Works, 
near Rotherham, in the county of York, Iron Mastery 
for. d^neit method of making Shear Steel. — [Sealed 
4th Sep: 1828.] 

This Invention consists in forming shear steel out of very 
small pieces of bar steel, instead of pieces Irom one to 
two feet in length, as is generally practised^ whereby it 
may be formed with fewer heats, and consequently ^with 
ess waste and without the use of silicious sand, as usual. 
The Patentee proposes to take bar steel in the state in 
which it comes from the converting furnace, and break it 
into very small pieces of from one to two inches long, 
which are to be piled as closely and compactly as pos- 
sible upon a round stone, of any quality which is capable 
of withstanding the strong heat of a reverberatory fur- 
nace without cracking or breaking ; the whole is then to 
be inclosed in a fire clay crucible and placed in a reverbe- 
ratory furnace, where it is allowed to remain until the 
whole mass becomes of a high welding heat ; it is then 
taken from the crucible and placed under a heavy cast-iron 
hammer, usually called a metal helve, similar to those 
used in the manufacture of bar iron ; these hammers are 
generally driven by machinery, and from the circumstance 
ofthe whole mass being in a semi-fluid s^laike, it is .almost 
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instantaneously bammered or manufactjiiited Into one solid; . 
mass or bloom of steel, of from three to foor inches 
square ; this bloom is placed in a furnace; or a' hoilow!. 
fire, of two or three feet square heated with coke', aikb;; 
the heat iticreafted by the application 4>f ablasf of aur^.aifd: 
the whole mass or body of the steel sa hammered or mamu-^ . 
factured is raised to a high welding heat; and .isthea, 
taken from the furnace and placed under the' helve* OTj? 
hanmier before mentioned, and drawn into -a: bar of sbear^^ 
steel, ready to be tilted or rolled into the various sizes oir ? 
shapes which may be required. For shear ^teel td^bei> 
used for inferior purposes it would be too . expensive to 
place the piled sted in a crucible, bu^ it mighjt ra^reljp 
be placed in a reverberatory furnace, and drawn frcapi 
thence <vhen a Welding heat. Shear steel made in this. 
manner is said to be superior in quality to, and mucb 
cheaper than that made in the ordinary way, and thepro^r 
cess as described causing much less waste than that gene- 
rally adopted. ' v; 



To James Giupfin, of VTitty Moor Works, near Dndl^tf, 
in the county: of Warmck, Scythe Manufacturer, f^ 
an improvement in the manufacturing ofSeyfhe Backs, 
Chaff-Knife Backs, and Hay'Knife Bac£^.«-^Seafed 

April 26, 1838.] 

This invention consists in forming sqrthe iMefc^ inid. 
hay-knife backs with raised studs or pegs, .for the p^tm^^ 
pose of ri vetting the cast steel blades^ thereto, and wUicJi 
studs or pegs form part of, and are solid with the' said 
backs. 

The usual manner of fonning the backs of cast sletl 
scythe blades, is by forming a piece of iron into the shi^ 
required, and then by welding or by drilliDg holes at proper 
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4idtfit)C€k&; fat yi«:ptttpe»e eC rcfceiviiig the^lstiKk ot {leg^ 
hf which the Uadks are^rr^Hed W Ibe backs. 

The objeet of the present improyement b to con^Uuet 
tl|er badlft wtih raised stMds of peg^d, firhk^ are of a.piQ«0 
ividA tfe baeks.; c^jooaaquently when, so formed^ wiU be 
"Hm^mJk mneh irtirenget than those whieh are perfbmiie4 fer 
Hhsf i^[t<iaeor rt^Ketting on tbe blades. Fig. li, Plate XI V. 
'Mpsesettta a baiet oi a seyihe fDrmed aceordiog to this plan^; 
fif. )6\ is a^ievir of the siihne as seen edgeways ; a, a^ €b^HS^ 
tbe fsiaedi studs orpegs by whieb the blade is tobe mvl^ed 
to the haxk ; the bkde is shewn attached to the baek ith 
tlsees'ft^. Tbe Patentee reeon»mendsr>aa the best mode 
ef iMikiiii^ backs aeeordiog to hi» i»veotion^ to be by paais- 
img- t])» irdn or other metal at a. proper heat through 
m p&n ef. rollers having a groove around the ciJ^eual^ 
ibence el one of the roller^ of the Bize and shape- te* 
^pmed^nid small holee siuik tn the groove' at. proper dis- 
stanees,; so that when ih^ heated iron or other metal has 
passed between this grooved roller ai!d a phua roller^ it 
will come out with raised^r projecting studs or pegs on 
ooei o£ ita surfaces, which studs or pegs are. formed by 
t)bLe metal .being passed into the sunk holes^ The end of 
the baek at 6/iathen to be formed by welding and forging 
k to ita proper shape, and the back is te be cleaned by 
rough filing, and will then be ready for having ther blade 
riveted thereto, which is done by beating down the sfilds 
^fle^dv^iMiihatnngihens spread over the boles foraaetf 
i* tte Mailto. it is vbriens, tbeit tb^ baek of eb^ and 
l^kyveft miay tie foiMdcl in ih^ same way» and. the 
^t^iftcl^ d^ Mi|iconfinldi4andlielf to the modedesciihed 
«of making them, but claims as his invention the fomiiig 
if "AeMidb Mf tM bdeka, and bting pari of the atfme 
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To John MoRFiT^ of Cookridge, near LeecU, in the 
county of York, Bleacher^ for an improvement\ on 
Retorts used by. bleachers, ofuL makers ^ oxymuria' 
tic acidf or of oarymuriate of /nit£.r--[S€iile4 li^ J]^» 
<$einbeii> L82S«3 , : , 

Thk kind of retort described under the patent is made of 
load, of a cylindrical form^ four and half feet in diameter, 
one and three quarter inch thick at bottom^ one inch thick 
Gt the sides, which are one and a half foot deep; thiscylin- 
drical part is covered at top by an obtruncated cone d^ 
the same thickness as the sides^ inclined so as at its top to 
rise two feettibove the bottom of the retort; the upper 
flat part of this top is jabout two feet in diameter, and is 
inclosed round its edges by two concentrical rertical 
rims, about three inches high and one and half inch apart, 
and the cylindrical rim of a circular covier descends lo.tf> 
jthe fi^Qc between them^ which when used has its juncti)res 
with the retort luted with a mixt^e of clay and water. 
, Tha improvement on the retort insists, in lining the 
internal surface of its side^ with^lazed.tiles> formed with 
that degree of curvature accessary for thieir con<Ai<^t with 
(hem, and having one of their upright edg»e9 gi:ooved aivl 
(heothei Conned with an angular projection, ao as mutu,- 
ally to clasp and adhere to : each other, when set up in 
their places. Jheae tiles the Patentee dirciots to be nade 
of the day used for fire bricks and glazed m ithq osu^l 
fnannei employedhy potters ;th^ crevicejs ,pf til^eit joints 
wheur arranged in the rotort»ttQd tib^t between ihem.aad 
,Ui« aides of the latter^ are to hQ filled with powdet made 
iicom the tiles by pounding or girinding. The use of this 
inqprovement 16 to prevent the corrosion of the internal 
surfiMes of the aides of the retorts, which is observed 4o 
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take place when they are used for the purposes mentioned ; 
and which are intended by means of the glazed tilcs^ to 
be defended from the action of the oxymuriatic-acid. 

The retorts are suspended in brick-work by rims that pro- 
ject from the upper edges of their cylindrical bodies ; and 
into the hollow spaces left beneath them, and round about 
their sides, steam, or strongly heated air, is then admitted^ 
to cause by its high temperature the oxymuriatic-acid to 
pass over from the muteriols placed witbrn them^ into re- 
ceptacles of the usual construction. 



To George William Lee, of Bagnio Court, Newgate 
Street, in the City of London, Merchant, for certain 
improvements in machinery for Spinning Cotton and 
other fibrous substances. Communicated by a 
Foreigner, — [Sealed 2nd May, 1829.] 

The invention specified under this patent is intended as 
a substitute for the ordinary flyer used in spinning 
machinery. A cast iron frame pierced with holes for^ a 
spindle and bobbin to work in, is formed with a circular 
rim or hoop rising above the surface of the frame, having 
a groove formed in its circumference, in which a ring is 
allowed to work with facility. A small hook, for- con- 
ducting the yam to the bobbin, projects from the latter^ 
and is placed in the relative situation of the lower ex- 
tremity of the arm or arms of ordinary flyers. Two 
modifications of this apparatus are mentioned in the speci- 
fication^ one consisting of a groove formed in the upper 
edge of the rim, in which the segment of a ring workff, 
having also a hook attached to it, the segment in this 
instance is sufficiently large to cause a proper- degree^of 
friction, so as to regulate the tension of the yarn; The 
other mode, the rim itself, is made to revolve on friction 
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pulleys, having an indentation formed in its edge to serve 
instead of the hook in the former mentioned instances^ the 
friction pulleys, working in grooves cut in its circum- 
ference. In the above methods the spindles must be 
made to rise and fall as in ordiuary machines, to procure the 
equal distribution of the thread, and that the bobbins 
may be made half as long again and even more, \yith ad- 
vantage, provicled the vibration be regulated accordingly. 
The Patentee states, that by the above-described appa- 
ratus he is enabled to obtain a greater velocity than by 
the flyer and the ordinary movements of the bobbin, and 
that ho b thereby enabled to spin a greater quantity of 
yam without shifting, whilst this has also, from the fric- 
tion of the ring, a more even degree of tension, and that 
the trembling motion, arising from the wear of the spindle, 
is not of so much importance when fitted according to his 
method. 



To Andrew Gottlieb, of Jubilee Place, Mile End Road, 
in the county of Middlesex, Locksmith, for certain 
Improvements and additions to Locks and Keys.-^ 
[Sealed June I, 1829.] 

The invention described under this Patent is for detecting 
any attempt to pick or unlock locks with a' false key, by 
means of a piece of paper fixed on four pointed projec- 
tions formed in a plate of metal which is placed atjthe back 
of the lock, and immediately over the plate covering the 
works. A false key introduced would perforate the paper, 
and lead to immediate detection of any attempt to open 
it. The real key is made to unlock without destroying 
the paper, by having a projection about half way up the 
shank of the key, which moving a washer, causes a spring 
to act on the plate on which the paper is fixed, and 
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forces it up without fracture. For still furtber security 
the Patentee directs purt of a leaf of a cheeque book to be 
employed, from trbich designs can be cut, bearing a cor* 
respcHiding one in the margin, in order to prevent the ^ub* 
stitution or removal of the paper placed in the lock. 



To John Smniji of Bradford, in the eomwty of York, 
Com Miller, for certain Improvement* in Mctehinertf 
for dressing F/o«r .—[Sealed June 4, 1829.] 

The improvements under this Patent, consist^ first, in 
using iron ribs for forming the frame of the dressing cy- 
linder; secondly, in a method of fixing the wire^work 
thereto ; and lastly, in using an external brush to cleanse 
it. The iron ribs are formed of two semicircular pieees 
of iron joined together by screws and nuts, and kept firm 
by two bars at opposite sides passing through transverse 
perforations made in each rib; through the latter, in a 
contrary direction, are also formed numerous other perfo- 
rations for the admission of screws which pass through the 
wire-work and the holes prepared for them, and are then 
screwed firmly in their place by finger nuts, whilst the beads 
of the screws fit into a groove or channel formidd along ihe 
inner circumference^ The brush is to be placed above tli# 
cylinder, and both are caused to revolve, though with ^^ 
ferent degrees of swiftness, by means of gear properly ar- 
ranged for this purpose t the axis of the brush turns in «l 
two armed lever, which latter is caused to move eas^ on 
a pivot at certain intervals, being acted upos by. a seikNid 
lever attached to part of the gear, in order tarahiei«ftw&iii» 
die connecting bars, in passing, would otbferime ^Oiiie i^ 
contact with it, and prevent its working. An «|lc|rMl 
brush is also used,, as in die usual nuicfaines; 
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REPORT 

Of the Select Ck>mmittee of ^e House of Commons on the 
t Laws of Patents. 

(Continued from page 309.) 



Benjamin Rotch^ Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

Havb the goodness to give the Conmnttee any information yon 
edn npon the suhject of tiie present inconveniences of the pa- 
tent laws^ and any remedies you think might he applied to them ? 
-*-I am of opinion, from the experience that I have had in that 
particular branch, ^Bnd to which I should say I have directed 
p«ticnlarattention>that I certainly think the difficulty and'un* 
certainty attending patents and their specifications, is a cause 
why the govemm^t do not receive at least three or fourfold 
the amount they would, of revenue from that particular depart* 
ment: hut I am not at all of opinion that the uncertainty o^atents^ 
and of their being maintained, depends particularly upon the 
faulty mode in which the description of the invention is often 
set forth in the spedfication; I know there is a very strong 
opinion abroad, by the public at large, that it would be de- 
sirable, if a commission was appointed, to examine into every 
sipecification, and that that commission having decided that a 
specification i6 good, the patentee should be absolved from all 
responsibility on that head. To that I think there are a great 
many serious objections, and particularly for this reason, — as a 
perfect description of the specification, is the only thing the 
pablic g€ft in return for f^e monopoly for fourteen years, which 
is certainly a very great boon for any individual, you take away 
certainly from the interest that the patentee has in giving that 
fait description which will enable the public, when the patentee 
is dead, we will say, or the patent expired, to benefit by the in- 
vention to the full extent that the patentee himself did ; you take 
away his incentive to do that, if you take away his responsibility 
that it shall 'he correct, and throw that responsibility on the 
commissioners ; for certainly my experience tells me that, in 
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three cases out of four, it is the main ohject of the patentee to 
deceive the puhlic if he can^ and nothing hut the dread and fear 
of losing his patent altogether keeps him constantly from im- 
posing on the puhlic by a false description. In some cases^ 
even that fear will not operate ; a case that I may mention is 
familiaf to almost every hody, and will illustrate what I have 
said as well as any thing I can say: in the case of those elegant 
visiting cards which have been lately shown about with an 
enamel on them^ that is produced solely by a particular white 
colour which is brought from Gennany ; the inventor, a Ger- 
man, came to me on the subject of his specification, and told me 
it was done with the purest chemical white ; I said, ^^ it appears 
to me it must be the German white (Kremnitz white) ; he said, 
" it is the purest chemical white ;" shielding himself under 
the knowledge that the Kremnitz white was purer than 
any other ; he would not allow me to put in his spceification the 
Kremnitz white, but made me put it ^^ the purest chemical 
white." I said, ^^ you take the responsibility on yourself, and 
recollect if your patent is ever upset on this point you absolve 
roe upon it,'' and I even made him write a note to that effect ; 
and years afterwards, during the whole of .which period the 
English manufacturers had been trying to make it. and had 
failed, somebody says, ^^ it is Krenmitz white ;" I believe it. was 
Ackermann, who is a German, and they repealed the patent. I 
supported it all I could^ and contended because Kremnitz white 
is the purest chemical white, it was accurately described, not 
60 nomine, but by a faithful description, in saying it is the 
purest chemical white; but the Lord Chancellor properly 
said at once, ^^ this is not a description on which the public 
can act ; at any rate the patentee knew a better one :'' that will 
only show the Committee the feeling there is^ if possible,' to 
conceal something from the public. You might succeed with 
commissions nine times in ten. Commissioners almost uniformly 
get careless in their office by time ; they have not the same .mo- 
tive to put so much zeal into their examination of specifications 
as the patentee has himself, if he knows it must be upset at any 
time, however long, if any defaultis detected in it ; therefoire when 
one considers monopolies (when that name is given to them) always 
have a degree of odium in the public eye,' and ^hen you con- 
sider that the specification is the only return a patentee makes 
for the monopoly, it does seem extremely desirable that every 
possible incentive to induce that man to do right should be held 
out to him. It is also a fact, that as the specifications are now 
drawn, certainly in the course of my practice, (and I have 
thought about the subject since my attention has been brought 
to it by the summons I received from the House,) I never recol- 
lect but one case in which a patent was upset for want of a 
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proper description merely of the invention in the specification^ 
that is, with regard to the mechanical means of 'carrying it into 
effect ; that is to say, a description hy which a person could not 
do the thing if he was set to work to do it. Many patents are 
upset on the specification, bnt then it is on points arising out of 
the law as it now stands, which is in itself uncertain, from cir- 
cumstances that I will endeavour to explain, and which certainly, 
to my mind, wants most material alteration. In the first place, 
the statute of James, which is called the statute of monopolies, 
passed at the time when those injurious monopolies were granted, 
which are now restrained by the statute restraining all mo- 
nojiolies except those for patent inventions for fourteen years ; 
and the words of the statute, which are extremely well calcu- 
lated for those times, do not happen new at all to hit the neces- 
sities of the present period. The consequence is, that the 
judges are constantly straining the meaning of this act to make 
it meet the necessity of the times. Thus it exactly depends on 
the extent of laxity that a judge will venture to give as to what 
the law at this particular day in any particular court happens 
to be on patents. The word in the statute is ** manufactures" — 
that monopolies shall be granted for fourteen years for the sole 
working or making of any manner of new manufacture within 
this realm ; then comes the question, what are ^^manufactures ;" 
now if it is discovered that in bleaching cotton, instead of dip- 
ping it, we will say, first in an acid, and then in a water to get 
rid of the acid ; if it is found better to mix the acid and water 
together, it may be an improvement of thirty per cent value to 
the manufacturer, and that advantage in the process is no doubt 
most important in the present time, when every thing depends 
on the excellence, the rapidity, or the cheapness with whicli 
' you do a thing. In fact, tliree patents out of four are taken 
out for new processes, by which well known ends are obtained ; 
that cannot be considered as a new manufacture ; a new pro- 
cess by which you obtain an old manufacture is not a new one ; 
it is a mere mode of putting together known elements to effect a 
known end. But some judges, my Lord Tenterden for one, are 
so open to the necessity of granting patents for these things, be- 
cause they are so vastly important, that they will say, " that is 
the meaning of the word, ^ manufacture' *' Another who is a 
statute lawyer, would say, ^' nonsense ; manufacture means no 
such thing, this is only a process.''^ A man takes out his patent 
^th this conflicting evidence as to the judges, for ^' a new ma- 
nufacture of bleached linen.'' y Then that will be upset in the 
specification, because one judge will say, " it is not a new manu- 
facture, it is a new process." If he takes out his patent ^^ for a 
new process of bleaching linen," he will again upset it^ because 
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he 9B,yB, *^ you cannot have' a patent for a process ;'' he will quote 
the aatliority of Lord Mansfield^ who says,— the way in which 
Tou can determine what is a patentable article and what is. not, 
» simply by askmg yourself this question ; Is it a vendible arti'* 
cle or not ? who shall say, mixing ^acid with water, instead of 
using them separately, is a vendible article. The judge, who is 
adverse to Lord Mansfield's decision, says, you cannot have a 

{patent for a process. Then Lord Tenterden, in a celebrated 
udgment which I have here — ^Thc King and Wheeler, attempts 
to determine what a new manufacture is; the words of his 
Lordship show how completely he is puzzled to make it mean 
what patents ought to be granted for at the present day, to meet 
the times. He says, ^^ the word manufacture has been generally 
understood to denote ; he only says^'^ has been generally under* 
stood to denote either a thing made, which is useful for its owu 
sake, or vendible as such ; as a medicine, a stove, a telescope, 
and many others ; or to mean an engine or instrument, or some 
part of an engine or instrument to be either employed in making 
some previously known article, or in some other useful purpose, as 
a stocldng frame, or a steam engine for raising water from mines ; 
or it may f perhaps, extend also ^ ^' that is what I complain of^ 
as the cruel judgment which makes the law uncertain ; ^' or it 
may, perAerp^, extend also to a new process to be carried on by 
known implements or elements acting upon known substances, 
and ultimately producing some other known substance ; butpro-^ 
tlncing it on a cheaper or more expeditious manner, or of a bet* 
ter or more useful kind ; but no merely philosophical or abstract 
principle can answer to the word ^' manufacture.^' That little 
word perhaps y sets us all at sea, and nobody can say positively 
what title to a patent the courts will support or will not. 

What remedy do you propose for that? — ^This difficulty em- 
braces undoubtedly almost all the points on which patente are 
upset on the specification. I will come in a moment to the 
remedy. The second point is that on which patents are upset, 
most frequently ; for on these two points almost all patents are 
upset. It is the novelty of the invention, which has nothing to 
djo with the specification at all ; and it is a false idea to sup- 
pose it is the want of a just description, by which a mechanic 
can follow the process or make die engine that is the subject 
of the invention, which causes the. patents to be upset on the 
specification. Now the remedy that I would suggest for the 
indecision in the Judges, is to make an extension of the sta* 
tute of monopolies. Another distortion, however, the Judges 
have made of this statute, because it was not wide enough to 
meet the necessity of the case ; the statute says, there shall be 
no patent granted '^ except to the true and first inventor 
thereof,'' and yet we find the Judges sanctioning the grstnt •f 
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^patents for importatioii of inventloiis from abroad ; add llie 
Judges say (to my ear ekceisiv'ely absurd) that means an in^en* 
tor; a man who imports from abroad is fm ibveiitor ; tmd in 
order to tni^e it come within: the statute^ without iwhich they 
could BOt grant it» they distort the' meaning of < orignalin* 
ventor/ by saying a man who has a friend^ who writes abetter 
from abroad, ^^ such a thing is in existence/' takes out a^aftent 
for it as for an importatibn, eiqpresaly so stated in l&i affiAavt, 
and that persoii is held by the Judgies to be the iniFentor. That 
is merely to show how the Judges are obliged, from th^ dliange 
in the times, to strain Uie meaning of this unfortunate Act. 
The r^uedy therefore IiRrould suggest, to put all this striught, 
is t6 adopt the commdn sense decisions of the Judges, add to 
form a statute which shall embrace those objects 'which, 
although without the pale of this Act^ are erery day the object 
of patent grants^, and sanctioned and Supported as siich' in 
courts of law by the. Judges, ^ow I would therefore: suggest^ 
the new statute should not limit the granting of patents to four* 
teen years' nraireiy to any manner :of new manufiactto'e within 
this realm, but it should embrace tbe following heads, ilrhioh I 
have tstken the liberty of writing down,>and which, as it a(>peat« 
to me, are all heads which are now sanctioned by law, al^ough 
hot by this Statute, and confirmed by the decision of sbn&e'of the 
Judges. The first would be ^^ Anew manufacture br an article 
of sale ;" and it is difficult to find a proper term t6 use ; some 
peoi»le say an engine is not a manufacture ; I Adopt my« Lord 
Mansfield's opinion then, that it means a vc^ble artiiile r ^dly*, 
^^ A new process of making either a new or a ki^wn man-^ 
ufacture, or article of sale ;" and, 3dly, ^^ A new applica4> 
tion of a known manufacture, engine or arti(^ of sale, such not 
being patented at the time.'' This will need & little dxplana* 
tion ; it has been held by the Judges, that when atf individual 
has an invention which is patented, no improvement on that 
ought to be allowed as the subject of a patent, because the 
merit is in ^ihe original ini^eiltion ; as, for instance, the great 
steam engine ; there were no improvements allowed «n steam 
engines until after the patent had run 'out, except such as Watt 
and Bolton invented ; after that had expired each man could 
have a patcfnt for any particular improvement of his <*wnl 
Therefore I have said a new application as one subject for gran* 
ting patents ; a new application of a known manufacture or ar* 
tide of sale, such not Imng patented at the time. Then the 
fourth head I should suggest should be, an improvement on any 
known manufacture or article of sale uotbeiiig patented at the 
time, or being patented, not without the consent of the original 
patentee. Perhaps I might illustrate the first, of " A new ap- 
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fneuUom of a kaawn manmhytimn/' bj refeniog to a pair of 
belkmm ; nppose a naa lias obUdned a pateat for a pair oi 
heUawB, aad he' oalj knew it asaa engioe for bknriag the fire-^ 
iaereang the heat of a famace ; it has heoi laagiia^ caoagh 
said bf mj Lend Eldoo^ ^ woaU yen then,'' (he was avetae to 
grsatiag patents for new a^lications to haowa invtatioas) he 
said, woald joa then grant another man a patent, hecaase in- 
stead of hlowing a fire with those hollows, he blows the dastoff 
his fnotnres wiUi it; tiiat is a aew ^plication ;" mj answer is, 
no; but by a new application of a known invention, I mean saeh 
an applicii^n as requires some modification to adjost it to yoor 
porpose. For instance, a bellows being only known as an aagiae 
to blow a fire, I would say that the inventor who first appttn it 
to the purposes of an oi^an, aad arranges it and modifies it in 
SBch a way as to suit tiie purposes of tint partienlar instnoBeat, 
is entitled to a patent for Ids iqppfication of a bdlowa to that 
purpose; and therefore anew application of a known maaafiic- 
ture, or article of sale, I should limit to such an a^licatfton as 
requires modification, and an invention of something for the pur- 
pose of so applying it. Then under tiie fifth hoid, I would 
class ^ JbiTentions imported from abroad not before med in this 
kingdom*'' I contend that they are not at all provided ior in 
the statute of monopolies, and that it is not only a strained 
meaning of the words to decide otherwise, but an absolute per- 
verrion of the statute. I think it highly important that inven- 
tions imported from abroad should be patented, because I have 
had much ezperioice to show how many we never should have 
had if it had not been for that statute which protected them 
for fourteen years. That is the end of the list. 

You have stated yon would not allow a person to take out a 
patent for an improvement pending a patent for that article 
already obtained by another person, is that the distinction yon 
draw ?— It is ; let me explain, that there is one modification 
attached to that also, which I omitted to mention, as there is 
to ^^ A new application ;'' the new application, unless there is 
some invention connected with it to make it applicable to tins 
new purpose ; so I would also pat a qualification to the fourth 
head, which is the improvement, and which is in foct now held 
by the judges, namely, that yon shall not have a patent for an 
improvement on a patented article, unless that improvement 
b something that may be sold totally separated from the article 
already patented, so that you shall not involve any part of the 
original invention to cary off, as it were, your improvement. 

By that means supposing you had a patent, and a great im- 
provement was discovered by an individual; if he had your 
consent, if that was made into a law, would he be barred from 
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goiog forwards, with the consent of the original inventor.— 
There could he no difficulty in that, and for this reason; he 
could still come to me and make an agreement with me, with- 
out that heing part of the law ; he could come and say, ^^ You 
may have a great improvement in your patent ; your patent pro- 
tects me already in that improvement, if you will agree with 
me ; if I tell you the improvement and you adopt it, we may 
share in the profit '" hut the original patent will always pro- 
tect that improvement, and there is no necesnty for a patent 
for the improvement. I think it desirahle that the puhlic, or 
that an individual should he restrained from, even with the 
consent of the party, taking out a patent for an improvement ; 
because from my experience in these matters, I know it would 
lead to endless quarrels and disputes, as to the consent heing 
given or not heing given ; and moreover, because I have always 
felt, although that is of course for the Committee and not for 
me, that it is useless to legislate on a point which protects it- 
self ; and that as the original patent protects the improvement, 
so the individual who takes out his patent or who has an inven- 
tion, goes to the patentee to get his consent to make use of it, 
which would.be the advantage, as if he did it under a patent ; 
with this exception, that he can only enter into that agreement 
for the remainder of the term of his patent ; but look at the 
danger of allowing patents for improvements, even with the 
consent of the party, on articles that are already patented ; it 
would continue a patent ad infinitum, improvement on im- 
provement, just as their fourteen years are expired ; because it 
is what patentees come to me constantly to know, if they can- 
not for some little improvement obtain a patent on their own 
patent, which would be an extension of the term to twenty- 
eight years instead of fourteen, and thereby shut the pubhc 
out of the benefit they are to have at the end of the fourteen 
years. 

How would it carry the patent on for double the time ; sup- 
posing the patent was a slight one, the puhlic might use the 
patent article without the improvement ; would it not only be 
to secure the improvement? — The only way I shduld explain 
that would be this ; if the improvement is a thing sui generis, 
of itself distinct, any particular safety valve to a steam engine ; 
if the use of that is of particular importance to the steam en- 
gine, the valve as a valve may be patented. I will suppose .a 
steam engine to be now known for the first time, and to be a 
patent article ; if you take out a patent for an improved steam 
engine, and introduce that valve as the improvement, you carry 
on the patent for the engine and for the valve, by uniting the 
valve with it, you carry on the patent for the engine for another 
fourteen years ; but if the valve is so distinct from the engine 
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that you take out your patent, not for the improved steam en- 
gine- but for the improved valve, or a valve applicable to a steam 
engine, you may have that at this day; because whether yoii 
apply' it to the steam Engine, or not, is a matter between you and 
the patentee of 'the steam engine ; that comes within my quiali* 
fication of this head, which is 'an improvement which is of itself 
distinct, and may be uised without the original invention, and ift 
such ia thing as you may now have a patent for. 

But supposing a person taking out a patent for an improve^ 
ment, and he includes in that patent the origimil article in such 
a way as to preclude the public from making use of it, would 
not that be a forfeiture of the patent 9— Yes, according to the 
present law, if he include it as a part of his patent, because a 
patent that is bad in part is bad in the whole ; a man cannot 
take out & patent for an improvement on his own patented inven- 
tion, any more than he can on any other person's ; and if he 
should include the original invention in a new patent mth the 
improvement, provided the original invention be patented^ he 
forfeits his patent ; but if he waits until the end of the term 
fot which the original article is patented, he then can take out 
his patent fbr the improved steam engine. 

Have you any objection to the law remaining in that state 
with respect to improvements ? — I cannot quite comprehend. 

Do you see any objection to that state of the law ? — ^Not the 
least in the world, but I want it should be provided for by sta- 
tute,'and it should not be in the breast of one Judge to say &at is 
not law, and of another to say it is law ; it is only the present 
state of the law according to the decisions of the Judges, but 
not according to the statute of monopolies. One Judge will 
fly back on the statute and say, improvements are not provided 
for in the statute — ^* I hold this is bad ;" another will stretch 
a little further and and say, ^^ this ought to be the subject of a 
patent, and I will hold it to be so.'^ I myself wish it to be 
made the statute law. These heads have appeared to me to be 
such as would embrace all the decisions on what are now held 
to be the subjects of patents, whereas OBly one of these is em«> 
braced, strictly speaking, in the present statute of monopolies ; 
but there is another point on whiqh all the Judges are at 
variance, not only with each other, but with themselves, 
sometimes deciding one way, and sometimes deciding another ; 
and the only person Vho seems to have been uniform in his de« 
cision on the subject is the present Lord Chancellor, and that 
is, whether or not a new principle^ reduced to practice, may be 
the subject of a patent. This is the most important head, and 
therefore it is extremely important that the law on that 
subject should be defined. I consider that there is no need 
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|o iDtrodnce a bead classing that as onesubject of a patent^ 
because it is not sufficiently defined, or a new principle reduced 
to practice; but I consider it would be of prodigious im- 
portance to the public, if my Lord Lyndhurst's decision 
were made law ; namely, that although you can have no patent 
for a merely philosophicsd or abstract principle, that you may 
have a patent for a new principle, provided that new principle be 
reduced to practice; and I will take the liberty of giving an illus- 
tration, as perhaps the most familiar mode of bringing it home ; 
that is this, a person in Scotland lately has discovered, where the 
great object is to save time in distilling their spirits, for time and 
heat is every thing to them*, he has discovered that by throwing 
his wash into his boilers in the form of a shower, as we will say, 
ont of the holes of a watering-pot, which brings it into a shape 
that exposes a vast sur&ce of the wash to the heat, which other • 
wise could not be if it laid in the mass as one undisturbed quan- 
tity ; he distiUs four times as quickly perhaps, and saves therefore 
a large proportion of coal and much time. It never has bpen done 
before ; I assiune,^for the purpose of the argiunent, that it is not. 
Now there are fifty ways of effecting this ; you may force a jet 
against a triangular piece of metal with such force as to distribute 
the whole into a complete mist in the still ; you may do it by 
driving it through horse hair cloths, which will let it come through 
in drops, every drop has its whole circumference exposed to the 
action of the heat ; the grand invention was the first thought of 
exposing wash in that minutely subdivided state to the action of 
the heat. He has described and perfected one way of doing it ; 
but it is suggested to him directly there are five hundred other 
ways ; must I describe all these ways ih my specification ? I say 
no ; tiie patent that is for a principle, is in ^t the only patent 
that is worth having ; because, for example, a hat is known ; 
where you take out a patent for an improvement in the dye of the 
hat, another in the stiffening of it, it is only as far as each pro- 
cess goes he can have a patent ; if another man finds out a better 
way to do the same thing, he can have a patent also : but if hats 
had never been dyed black before, and that was found to b,e useful 
and possessed of many advantages, the man should have his pa- 
tent generally for black hats : so with regard to this, the inven- 
tion is subdividing the wash as it is exposed to the heat, the 
causing it to be exposed to the heat in that state ; if another man 
could come and [take out his patent for causing that mist to 
arise in the pan in another way, where is the use of this first 
man's patent ? although the second man might not have ingenuity 
to think of the thing, yet, being once told of the new principle, 
he could invent a better mode of carrying it into effect. That the 
law has been acted on by some judges, which I would wish to 
Vol. IV. — Second Series. y y 
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establish by statute, is quite clear from the case of Bolton and' 
Watt ; the moment the term of their patent grant expired, wbidi 
was extended to twenty-cme years, there were numberless im* 
provements immediately, and are to the present day ; none of the 
same value to the patentees as the original invsraition ; because^ 
they were ccwnpetitors. 

You be^an by stating that this shower would be a prtneiple, 
a new pritfoi{>le ?•— >Yes, suppo^D|f it to be done for* the Ursti 
time: 

Bat if that be so, if it had been done in a steam' engine ht^ 
fore to raise steam, then would you call that a principle aa* 
regards distilling ; both is raising a vapour ? — ^That is gettiffg* 
a legal opinion from me as a lawyer ^ on a subject that does net^ 
touch this question ; bccaase you will understand I am - barb' 
only contending it would be extremely desirable to-extend tfeNft* 
law to any new principle reduced to practice ; F dohot pr^tfen^ 
to say what arc new principles, that must ever be determined' 
by a jury : I have put the shower as an il lustration. of ^a prra-* 
ciple reduced to practice ; the qncstion you hare asked raises 
a special case as to the novelty of a particular question. 

Ib it not the law now? — ^Only in the breast of the Lord 
Chancellor. Lord Tentcrdcn says, no.mercly philosophical or 
abstract principle can answer to the word " manufacture ;'' that 
is taken hold of as laying down broadly you could not have a 
patent for a principle. I will tell the Committee where it was 
acted on the other day, and a decision directly against the. pa- 
tent ; and where it was reversed again on an appeal, dnd held 
to be right; wliich shows no man can say what the law is on the 
subject; in the case of shearing cloth, it was discovered that a 
much finer na|> was produced by shearing the cloth from list to 
list, that is from one side to the other, than by shearing it 
lengthways — a machine had been prepared for shearing it length- 
ways, which was a roller with knives on it, running round very 
rapidly against a rail which had one blade on it, and passed 
along the cloth lengthways and thus sheared it; that was the 
first time that a cutting roller had ever been used. A man took 
out his patent after this had expired, for the application of the 
roller for shearing cloth from list to list, which had never been 
done before, and showed how he did it by a machine which 
adopted this roller^ which was previously known, to this purpose 
by a ne\^ arrangement ; therefore there was a principle of cutting 
from list to list, which was the important point reduced to 
practioe by this new mode of arranging this rdler ; he took put 
his patent for shearing cloth from list to list ; the lawyers were 
all up in arms> and said this is a patent fur a principle, a mere 
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^idea, &)ie«niig doth from list to list. On the other hand, it was 
^ont^idedf the man has reduced his idea to practice, and he shows 
you how it may be done^ and any man reading t^e q>ecification 
can do it : shearing from list to list by means of this roller is the 
grand object, and then he takes out his patent for doing it by a 
; rotary cutter, which had never been done before. Some of the 
Judges would h^ive upset the patent; Lord Tenterden maintained 
kt, and 43aid distinctly, that the, principle being reduced to practice, 
and the principle of shearing from list to list with a rotary cutter 
being new, the patent was good. How can a lawyer aft^r that 
bo certain how to advise his client ? He cannot say^ " My ad- 
vice is, if yoii try that before one Judge such will be the result, or 
before another Judge such will be the result." I want it to bo 
made law by statute, so as to prevent the Judges varying in opi- 
nion on that point; and it appears to be common sense, that 
a new principle reduced to practice should be the subject of a 
patent, provided it be new ; if it be not new, that is the subf ect 
for a jury to decide ; whether or not having been used in a steam> 
oagine, for instance, does away with the novelty of the principle, 
should be for a jury to decide. 

Canyon define a principle? — Any new principle reduced to 
practice. 

It might be as to distilling a new principle, as to raising vapour 
for anotiier purpose )t might not; if you talk of principle, the 
query is, whetiber you will not find there cannot be a principle 
discovered ? — If there be no such thing as a new principle in what 
the patentee claims, then the patentee cannot have his patent for 
it ; that is quite clear, and his patent would be upset. 

Looking at it practically, would not the same thing be gained 
by saying there should be no patent for a principle ? — You say, 
there should be no patent for a principle^ unless reduced to prac- 
tice ; is not the reducing any thing to practice which is new, pa- 
tentable, without talking of principle at all?— It is necessary I 
should give an example before I can satisfy that question. 

How do you define a principle ? — Johnson's Dictionary defini- 
tipn of it. Whether a thing is new or not must be the subject, 
«ad J hope ever will be the subject for a jury to determine. Do 
^e Committee wish me to state what I conceive may be a uew 
^principle? 

How is. cutting from list to list a new principle. Is it not 
a new practice ? — It is new to do it with a rotary cutter. I make 
us^ of the word principle, as it is commonly understood by the 
world. I will suppose raisjmg the upper masts of ships by means 
of a lever has never been done before ; if a man takes out a patent 
ibr raising a mast by. means of a lever, no modification of that 
ehould be allowed to cut him out of hi» patent ; the principle is 
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Iraising a mast by means of a lever. If a man takes oat a patent 
for exposing liquid in the form of mist or vapour to the action 6f 
heat, he may apply it ; and he says, I show you how I do it ; he 
applies it to a still. If it could be shown that is done before in u 
steam-engine, the principle is not new ; the principle is the same 
in both these inventions, and he should have taken out his patent 
under the third head I have suggested, namely, for the application 
of the known principle to a still. He'should have confined it, and 
this would be a subject of controversy among counsel at the trial, 
but which I hope no commission ever will be appointed to decide 
Gh, but will ever be left to a jury to determine. One man says, 
*' it is only a new application ;" a man is at liberty to take out his 
patent for a new principle, or a new application ; if he elects to 
take it out for a new principle, and it is old, his pat^it will be 
upset as a matter of course ; but if he takes it for a new applica- 
tion of a known principle, the use of the steam-engine will not 
upset his patent. Tliat does not affect the general question as to 
what I propose to make law ; the case proposed to me is meifely a 
particular one, in which the patentee may have done wrong, and 
if so, will forfeit his patent in consequence. 

What the Committee would ask is this, as to that which you 
have defined to be a new principle, — whether you would consider 
a man taking out a patent for that principle, would give him the 
exclusive use of it, both as for distilling and as for the steam- 
engine ; taking it in that sense, — whether you consider it a new 
principle in each, or only a general one that would ride over each ? 
. — ^ITiat again, as I said before, is a legal question ; it must depend 
entirely on the way a mim takes out his patent : and supposing 
the principle to be new, and a man takes out his patent for the 
principle of exposing water in the form of a shower to the applica- 
tion of heat, as a godd mode of raising vapour ; if he takes it out 
for that, then I say he shuts the public out from using that princi- 
ple for any thin^. Is the law different at the present day ? I am 
not aware I am introducing any new law, I am only settling what 
is law. Look at the steam-engine, that was a patent distinctly 
for a principle, and whatever tlmt steam-engine was applicable to, 
and whatever modification it required to make it applicable to dif- 
ferent piuposes, no man was allowed to take out a patent for a 
steam-engine, or to apply the power of steam to mechanical pur- 
lK)ses during the period of Bolton and Watts's patent. 

What do you call the principle of that patent of the steam- 
engine ? Now describe, in words, what it is? — Unless I have the 
patent before me I cannot describe it. 

What is the principle ? — I do not sufficiently recollect the 
])atent, but I can describe the lever-fid principle, if that will eJC- 
^ plain my meaning to the Committee. 
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You said, the patent wsis distinctly taken out for a principle ?-* 
Yes. 

Interpret to the Committee what you meant by the word 
' principle ;' in that case, what was it that entitled that patent to 
he called one of principle ? — I will take another patent that I am 
more &miliar with, for my illustration. A person takes out a 
patent for a lever-fid that supports the topmast of a vessel ; a man 
takes out a patent for doing that by means of a lever ; I should 
^say, the principle is the doing it by means of a lever, however ar- 
iranged or contrived. 

Would that embrace a screw; a screw is a lever.— Certainly 
not ; it has been held over and over again, that we tire to take 
terms as they are understood mechanically and technically, and 
not philosophically. I never knew any difficulty to arise until to- 
day, as to defining what a principle is ; but there is a difference of 
opinion as to whether a principle reduced to practice should be the 
subject of a patent. Let me name another instance, a gas appa- 
ratus : for the first time gas was allowed to enter into a wheel and 
turn it round ; it was the first time that ever a revolving gasometer 
was made use of. The one that was originally made, was found 
-not to answer at all, it was thrown by, and another man taking 
the idea of a revolving meter, invents one that does act ; it goes 
on for ten years ; everybody adopts the latter, nobody the other. 
Lord Tenterden held, although they were not at all alike in prac- 
tice, yet in princi^e it was the same thing ; it was the gas forcing 
its way through the wheel that turned it round, although they had 
entirely altered the shape, and made it perform in a totally differ- 
ent manner, yet Lord Tenterden held the principle in both was 
the same, and the principle was pirated. 

What would the law be upon that ; the first man would not be 
. able to adopt the second man's plan ? — Most decidedly he would. 

Was that held as law ? — ^That was held as law ; it was proved 
the first man immediately laid by his own invention, and has never 
made any but of the second man's plan. 

He was held justified, because he was the first inventor of that 
qprinciple ? — ^Yes, of a rotary meter. 



Mr. John Taylor, called in ; and examined. 

Are you conversant with the taking out of Letters Patent for In- 
ventions ? — I have had some experience formerly, but not much of 
late ; my time was then chiefly employed in manufactories, which 
led me interfere with patents. 
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• -What is your opudon as to the policy of the lajwsrelatuagiorthe 
granting Letters Patent, as a mode of rewarding inventors 9r-^ 
to the pdi^ of rewarding invent(»n, it seems to sie just aod right 
lhat> some reward i^ould attadi to inventors ; and theiiB can hudly 
b^suttha reward without some monopoly, at leaiit as hx Bs^iof . 
judgment goes. 

Pesqribe to the Gemmittee the mode oi taking out, a Patent? 
As/SOon as- an invdntiiHi is to be exercided in this way, it beoomer 
mcmmff, ha. -onlerto seouxe it^to keep it per&ptly>SQen»t hneome 
time ; the law, I believe being, that any publication b^ofe aealing 
a pate&twould vitiate that patent; tfaias^eios to me to be tthci prac- 
tice, and is one of. the general objections to. Ilie. present .hfw; be- 
OftHse as the Im^ntion, ^be it what it may,ileQe88fyrily ^oLvas ex- 
perimmitsof someaort, and as those experiments . can -haidly. be 
oondjQ^ted perfectly in private, or without 1h^ assiiitance of woriL- 
«nen or others, a revealmg of ^e secret may thus take place (HUdi 
isffieital to the patent aftc^ards, if confidence is broken. 

Have you taken out patents yoiurself ? — ^Yes ; I took out ti patqiit 
for oil gas, and have been concm^ in others. 

What is the first step taken by a person who derires to obtain a 
patent ?^ — ^The first application, I think, is for a oaveat, which joi- 
.titksihe party taking out the patent tonotioefirmao. the Patent Of- 
fice, in case any one applies for a similar invention. 

Of som^hitig supposed to be similar ?•— Yes. 

Is that a mode usually resorted to ?«-Yes, that is the oomnos 
mode resorted to. I believe ; the intention seeming to be, to give 
su][^rt to inventions, against iiunoachments which might be>made 
upon them,'Which mi^not be &ir. 

Upon a person's receiving notice that a patent is applied i&riar 
a similar inveiMion, what ta^kes place ? — ^A hearing is appointed be- 
fore the Attorney Gaieral, and each party states explicitly to him 
the nature of his invention ; and the Attorney General then decides 
^whether the patent is to be stopped by the previous invention or 
not. 

Do theconteatiiig parties make their statements in the presence 
of one another ? — Certainly not ; the statement on both sides is to 
the Attorney General only ; no other party being present. 

State, as for as your experience goes, whether it frequently or 
very seldom happens that an opposition has any effect ? — ^Very sel- 
dom, that I have known ; I was opposed upon some patent I took 
out ; and I had to make a statement to the Attorney General, who 
decided it instantly. 

I think the Attorney General Considers that every applicant who 
takes out a patent, is to be at the risk of any opposition which is 
made to it ? — ^Yes ; it is at his own risk eutii'ely. 

What is the expense of entering a caveat and of resisting a pa- 
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• • - . 
teat i — ^llie entering a caveat is a very antUl expense; I tinnk a 

guinea or two ; and it may be oontinaed for a small annoal som— 7 

do yon mean the expense of obtaining a whole patent ? 

No; the whole expense arising from opposinga person applying 
for a patent ? — I do not know exactly, I do not recoUecjb ^at pert 
of l&e business ; there are other gentlemen who can tell yon niore 
aboot Ihe chaiges than I can ; but it depends a.good deal upon the 
expense which the parties, are pot to in making the modds or pre- 
paring plans ; I bdiere it is not rery expensive ; but it som e tim es 
happens, -in order to make themiliject intelligible to the Attonvey 
(General, that a good de^l of e xp e nse ipnst be gone into. 

Is it not sometime necessary, tiiat very eiqpensive modds sfaoidd 
be prepared? — ^Yes : in* some cases it is. 

That of course is attended with very great expense ?-^Yes; but 
taking out the caveat is not attended with much cost; 

Are persons oUiged, when they take out a patent, to enter a ca- 
veat? — ^Hiey pay for a caveat in order to entitle them to notice of 
any new patent which they think might interfere with their patent, 
andfor whidi they ace therefore ol£ged to become opposing par- 
ties; and forther, in order to know every patent that passes tirrough 
the office, by paying a certain annual foe of a guinea or two, which 
I believe is the chsuge of the caveat, they become entitled to con- 
stant notice of patents which aire appli^ for ; of course they are 
informed of such as are likely to interidre vrith their patents. 

Are yon aware that caveats are sometimes entered, stating the 
invention claimed, in very general and indefinite terms, with the 
sole object of enabling the parties who have entered them, to op- 
pose parties applying for patents, and thereby compelling them to 
make a compromise witii them ? — ^I have heard that this is dofie, 
and that persons have taken caveats out upon some concealed prin* 
ciple; ai»l when any patent is applied for, wMdi they have 
thou^t might be oppCRsed by sudi caveats^ they have called 
upon the parties, and a treaty is entered into, and it sometimes 
follows, tint a sum of money has been agreed upon to be given 
that the opposition should be witiidrawn. 

Do you think that practice exists now ?— I have never' e^ 
perienced it myself, but I have heard of it 

When a patent is granted, I believe it is upon ccmdition that 
the thing applied for shall be described ?^-CertBinly it is. 

Do yon conceive that practically there is much difficulty in 
making a spedfication ? — Yes, great difficulty wlnle so little 
opportunity is afforded to the inventor for experiments to de- 
vise the best means of carrying his invention into effect ; he is 
obliged to make his experiments without the assistanee of 
others, and without such assistance it is impossible for him to 
have the power of making all those trials which would give 
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him the best opportunity of describing faithfally to the pnblie 
his invention, and any error he may make in his. specification^ 
however unintentional, would afterwards completely vitiate hi£[ 
patent ; it appears to me one of the greatest difficulties of the 
present law. . 

What is the time usually granted ? — ^The usual time is two 
months I believe ; but sometimes it is extended by the Attorney 
General on particular reason being shown, such as that it is more 
than commoidy difficult to describe the invention in the time usu- 
ally allowed ; I know one instance where there was a patent. in 
wluchone of my brothers was concerned, it was a printing machine 
(niginally invented by an ingenious foreigner, it required an. im- 
mense deal of thought and labour, and involved much mathemar 
tical calculation ; I believe twelvemonths was allowed for that 
specification. 

But in the present state of the law, would it not be inconve- 
nient to give a longer time for the specification? — It would, 
certainly, as other parties might be injured by it. 

Might it not, in point of feu^t, eniJ)le a party to avail himself 
for some time of the benefit of the patent, and after all not give 
the public the benefit of it ? — It might also defeat other inventors 
in their plans. 

Does any remedy occur to you to prevent inconveniencies of 
that sort ; are you aware of any other course which could be 
pursued ? — I confess I have not considered the subject well 
enough to be able to ?ive an opinion upon it. 

Do you know wk. : the law of France is in that respect ? — In 
some points I do know the law of France, but I am not very 
conversant with it ; I apprehended they adopt a totally different 
principle in France. I believe there patents are referred to a 
commission, composed in some degree of scientific men. 

Is a commission appointed in each case ? — I believe so ; in 
England the principle is, that the risk of the patent is upon the 
patentee, who must defend it at great expense. The principle in 
France, is, I think, to settle first whether the patent is to be 
granted liy referring it to scientific men, and if they determine 
9iat.it is a fair subject for a patent, the law then protects it, and 
there is no risk to the patentee afterwards. 

Do you think that a scheme of that sort could be adopted in 
this country ? — I doubt whether a cgmmission of that kind would 
be according to the common principle of the English law ; but I 
do not pretend to have thought much upon the subject. 

Do you not think a commission, composed partly of lawyens 
and puHy of scientific men, might be appointed, for the purpose 
of examining a specification, in order to ascertain whether the ma- 
chinery might be made according to the description given ? — \ 
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I think it would be liable to many objections ; at the same time 
there might be some advantages in it, but I doubt whether the ob- 
jections would not over-rule them. 

What are the objections which occur to you? — Perhaps the 
difficulty in the first place, would be in selecting scientific men> 
and there might be a good deal of jealousy as to their decisions ; 
I think the great objection would be, the difficulty of appointing 
such a commission as would satisfy the public and liie inventors. 

But if that difficulty was obviated, would any advantage arise 
firom the appointment of a commission for such a purpose f — ^Thea 
I conceive such a plan might be very advantageous, as it would 
determine the thing at once. 

So that the patent might not be impeached upon the ground 
that the specification had not accurately described the thing 1^^ 
Certainly on that groimd, and probably also on others, such as 
whether the invention was new or not, which might be decided 
in the same manner. 

Do you conceive it possible there would be any difficulty in 
finding persons to form a commission fully competent to decide on 
these points ? — ^I think men might be found to form a commission 
of that sort : but perhaps a court of justice would, after all, be 
more satisfactory to the parties. 

Are you aware that persons firequenlily specify incorrectly, for 
the purpose of misleading the public, and concealing fix>m thedi 
their invention ? — ^No case of that kind has come within my own 
knowledge, but I have heard is it so ; but a specification very often 
is found to be incorrect, more firom the cause I have before stated, 
than firom intention to mis-state it. 

Are you acquainted with Arkwright's case ? — ^NTo, I am not par- 
ticularly. 

You say you have heard that Supposing it to be true thai 
persons sometimes specify incorrectly with a view of concealing, 
their invention firom &e public, would not a commission, such as 
I have described, confer as much benefit on the public by guard- 
ing it against incorrect specifications, as on the patentee ?— I 
think it would. I remember where a most important improve- 
ment on the manufacture of oil of vitriol was the object of a 
patent by Mr. Hills, which was litigated for a long time ; it 
was a case in which I happened to be a witness ; and the spe- 
dfication was attacked upon the ground of its being inade- 
quate ; the patentee however succeeded in defending it ; it was 
evident he might have made a better specification if he had 
had proper time to have carried his invention as £ar as he after- 
wards did ; and a doubt arose^ whether by making the inventaon 
afterwards more perfect, he had in that way departed from 
the specification to a certain extent, and thus had vitiated the 
patent. The court certainly held he had not done so, and re- 
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^used'to set the.patent aside ; bat it was much contested, and the 
patentee v^ery Deajriy lost a great deal of money aod labour wliibh 
be bad bestowed upon the process. 

It is one of th^ rales of law, that the title of the pateqt mnst 
▼ery accurately correspond with the description given iiii. the 
specification ? — It must certainly include every thing. 

Is not the first idea of an invention often very imperfect ?-*^ 
Certainly. 

Does it not often happen that the invent<or makes great 
aJU;erations and impi;aYemeiit0 in his invention^ between, the time 
'ot his making appiii^on for his patent, and that of enicoIUng 
ids specificatioB f — ^Yes. 

Sof^osing, between, the time of his taking out his patent and 
the periled for em^Uuig his specification, he shoulil discover 
very, cousiderable i^i^^woveipeots in his invention, what coarse is 
>he oblige^ to tajke 1-^fhe tide must include the whole invea?^ 
tion ; as the law now stands, every inventor tries to. frame a ti^H- 
that will include everji'^hing selfi,tive U> his invention, afid ina^*, 
in faet, make it cather a delmiixe tide; fiM instpA^ey^ person, 
staking out a patent for oil gm, may C9II it a patent for t^ hd^tes. 
mode of lighting, or something ej^t^Jd^g i^tjlie whole. ; or an 
improvement in steam engines may have been put under the ^tli^. 
of certain improvements in wa^hinery ; and, so^ Vy using vff^ 
gtiifiral words, taking the most apfde form, ^ thf^t ^le iRHfeiir 
tim may be clearly comprehfiodttd without pointm^ eot psuit^ 
'Cnlans. 

Would tilefe. be any danger, in sudi case> of the patent b^^ 
^oid for uncertainty ? — Not if the tide ittcliMfeathe iaveotioQ truly^^ 
it is f ommon for ti^es to be of that dmcriptDOft* i haye a^ed an 
exaggerated case to explain the thing, but that is the prinfiipte 
upoui which every one goes ; and there ie eUPtber.rqMei^ffy what 
I haiie stated, the patentee iidsheS: to avoid die609«ffj]||^ to-qlbey' 
inmeatoiB fiw what he is about: talui^' out a.patimft». endcgne^ itc e. 
titla which ma^i nfiiriteid. 

But it mm^ o£ben happei> they eaoiiot preewe]^ ik u whr Ifiejr 
inBerakiQn ?-r^¥es, certainly^ ^ 

Aadthfit causes great difficulty, if his tilfe vrSk not inplude^bjffe 
inventioa.? — Of course, then, his pateatii90uldbe)g(X)|Glf(^r*Qpti)iif|. 

Would he be obliged to take out 9k Ire^h pslte^^jrm^esi h^ 
would' he obliged, to. take out a iresh one. 

Have tb^ any QMBons ctf avoiding that. in France ?-r-t anorX^ 
su&fli^itiy a^quainte^wit^the detail of theFronch law (^.Pat^tf!, 
to i^ve that ii^^imationo but I b^eve it goes before the oom^ 
iQisfi^^S'; li dp i^t kuQW whether theiir law of title is the. wne 

tA oG»s^metily. 

Jf f, wm^, 14 hl% iq^cifieation, i^clndes a thing esnefw^^rt^ol^ 
ban b^n^ pi^^viou^y^ disoqitered, the ^pfA^pl^ the w^oji^ inveittiw 
is void ? — ^Yes, the ^hple patent 
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l>o iidt yoti tlunk it would be a benefit to tte-piiblic, if a pkn^ 
was adopted by Which a man should be allowed to vetain a patent 
for that part which is new, makii^ it void only for what is old ? — 
Certainly ; it has appeaored always to me a great hardship and 
injustice, that a man should he deprived of the whole patent. 

According to the present law, an inventor who bona fide intends 
to ^ve ever so true a description of his patent, may yet give so 
imperfect a description, that he Inay lose his patent ?— Certainly 
he may, most unint^itionally. 

Would oot a commission^ authorised to consider ^nd detel*'^ 
mine upon the sufficiency of a specification, be a means of guard- 
ing against this e^dl ? — ^f f it Were possible so to alter the law^ 
that that publicity which experiments may require, should not 
vitiate the patent, it mi^ht be blsnefieial ; for instance, fatter 
giving notice, or taking out of a caveat, that then the inventor 
should have a certain time allowed for making Experiments, and 
that sach experiments being known to people to whom be will 
be obliged to teveal his secret (worktnen for instance) shouta 
not afterwards vitiate the patent : and I should think' that t&k 
would be a step to improvement, at any rate. 

Between applying for the ^latent and sealing the patent, it 
there is any publication, that will vitiate the patent T-s-Ves', 
ll^e law considers the pubHsh'i^r tt^ the inVeritor, therefore, if I 
invent a thing, and I set about experiments, and call in any one 
to my assistance (and it is obvious. Without the aid of work- 
men but little could in general be done,) any one knowing my 
patetit, and becoming the pu'blishel*, that man publisliing it is 
England in any Way, woutd vitiate tAy patent afterwards. 1)6- 
cause, by tbe law, the publisher is deemed to be the inventor. 

If a mto etiters' a caveat, and his invention afterwards. t»er 
<^Omes pnblishsd through ih^ tne£iLtiS Voa have stated, witl lie 
not be allowed to go to tbe Attorney G^dVal and say he is the 
tirst inventor ?— That will not ^^stst hith iii deciding his righf 
to the patetit if there is any publicatibii ^ftdrwafds. I appre- 
hend from the time of hih Calking the first ^t^ to get a patent 
to the time of sealing the patent. Which is th6 Tast step, any pub- 
lication would vitiate the patent if proved subsequieintly at any 
period in the whtfle fourteen yeuM. 

Does not that lead fhf^ueiitly lib bre^lch^s of cdnfideoce ?— It 
is apt to do certainly, bfft lnvetttbr^ jgf^^^rally a.pply to patent 
agents who are aware of tliitt, ftnd they ckutibh them to trust 
their secret to no persons l)ut ^o^^ lA whom they [have entire 
cdnfidence. 

Are there not many inventions which require the as^staoceof 
a number of petiM)tis to tstty th^ e^ei:hdents iiito effect ; an 
invention of machinery for instance ?— Undoubtedly. 
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Ia that case tbcD, a man is very unwilling to trust any hoij 
till the patent is sealed? — Certainly, and generally speaking 
they do not. 

Does it then often happen that a person is obliged to make 
out a title for a patent before he knows exactly bow to describe the 
invention? — I can relate what I did in my own case, where a mode 
having occurred to me of making gas from oil, &c. I proceeded 
to try a slight experiment assisted by my workmen, and to pre- 
vent their knowing what I was about, after J had made the ex- 
periment I instantly destroyed the apparatus. I mentioned it 
afterwards to my brother, and then waited patiently till the. 
patent was sealed ; of course I could have made a much better 
specification if I had been allowed to have gone more fully into 
experiments before the time which is allowed had expired. 

You have said any publication of the invention before the 
patent is sealed, vitiates it ? — So I have heard ; and if there be 
a breach of confidence, and the person to whom the invention ti 
entrusted first becomes the publisher, he defeats the inventor's 
patent ; he cannot take out a patent himself because the other 
18 the original inventor, and he has in a mode published it by 
the caveat ; both lose it, the latter cannot step into the inven- 
tor's place. 

Are there any m^ans by which an inventor can guard himself 
against such a breach of confidence ; for instance, by making 
those to whom he entrusts hb secret enter into a bond not 
to divulge it ? — I believe that is frequently done. I know a 
case very lately where a person intended to take out a patent ; 
I do not know whether he has done so or not ; I believe he is 
too poor to do it ; be revealed the secret to two or three per- 
sons under a bond under a large penalty ; he shewed it to me 
without any sach proposition. I did not want to see it, but he 
did it in perfect confidence. 

Workmen employed to perfect an invention are usually per- 
sons without property ; how then would a bond from such per- 
sons be of any value or use to the inventor ? — In such a case 
they would be of no use, and perhaps they would not be in- 
duced to give it. 

Those persons however may equally commit a breach of con- 
fidence ?— Clearly so ; indeea it was lately in evidence in the 
last case which was tried of Mr. Crossley's^ where it was in evi- 
dence that another person gave evidence against the patent who 
was a workman, and had access to drawings and plans which he 
used for the purpose of his experiments, and thus tried to 
.vitiate the patent. 

8i%e it is a principle of law that the publisher is considered 
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lis the inventory how does it happen, that if a person concerned 
in the experiments upon any new invention divnlges that inven- 
tioDy he is not entitled to a patent ? — The other pahlished he- 
fore him to a certain extent ; the tirst inventor would then show 
that he could hring proof he invented it, and had nsed it to a 
certain extent ; and thus he could not claim the patent. 

What is the sort of publication of an invention, which would 
vitiate a patent ? — ^I believe a communication to any third per- 
son would prove it has been held sufficient publication ; or if 
it has appeared in priAt in any way in any book circulated ia 
England. 

Do yon conceive a communication of the invention to work- 
men, who are employed by any person ta. make experiments 
after a caveat and specification had been given, would be a 
publication ? — I believe the courts ha^e differed as to that 
point at different periods; I think a few years ago it was held 
that any thing in the shape of publication vitiated the patent ; 
but I believe the construction of late years has been a littie 
more favourable to inventors ; of course I can hardly know 
what the real rule is ; but I believe the practice of the courts 
formerly has rather differed from what it is at present ; I own 
I have not had much experience on that subject ; but I have 
understood the courts lately have discountenanced applications 
against patents on the ground of publication by confidential 
people, rather than to have decided in favour of such applica- 
tions, and as far as they could have set their faces against it ; 
but I rather thbk it is the practice of the different Judges than 
the state of the law. 

Would the use of an invention not communicated to the pub- 
lic, preclude another person who may also discover the same ia- 
vention from obtaining a patent for it ? — ^No ; such person cer- 
tainly would not be prevented, if it was not published, but kept 
perfectly secret. 

Could he, by applying for a patent, prevent other persons 
from going on with that invention ? — I do not know ; I have not 
much experience of such patents ; but I should think, if he felt 
it necessary, he could enforce his patent against others, but not 
against a former inventor. 

You think the patent in that case would stand good f^-Yes, 
I think it would, because the second inventor is the publisher ; 
and therefore the inventor, according to law, the other never 
having communicated it to the public ; but I think the first in- 
ventor, upon proof that he had used it, could not be prevented 
going on to the same extent as he had formerly done ; that is 
what I onderstaiid to be the law. 
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Wluit do yonliieaii bj the words ''to die same extest f ^ — 
That bsfliig carried on a secret pr o ccsB in Ins mannlactoiy, and 
flerer Imwiag rerealed the discorery of the same thing as the 
Mtenty I think the patentee conld not stop the maanfaetnrery if 
•e could prore he had worked it hefore the patent was granteif. 

Could the original person who inrented it, stop the patent of 
the eeeond f— No ; he had never given it to the puhlic, and that 
is what the pnhlic require hy a patent. 

Could he not stop the pMent of the second person ? — Tf he 
€ho8e to pnhlish it before the second person's patent was sealed, 
he could prevent its going forward to the world as that person's 
invention. 

Do yon not think such a case as that exists, as a person djs« 
covering an improvement in machinery, and keeping it private ? 
«^^ think it would be difficult to keep secret any invention 
la machinery, as so many persons must necessarily be em- 
|»loyed ; a chemical invention might be kept secret, but I do not 
thi^ a mechanieal one could. 

Do not such cases constantly occur, which leads to negocia- 
tion between conflicting inventors?— Constantly ; I think a 
patent may involve parts of principles which are found, when it 
comes to be used, capable of considerable improvement by the 
adoption of things claimed by others; the common practice 
^fliea is to negociate. The Attoney General sometimes, I be- 
Heve^ recommends iU 

There is ft co mp romise ? — ^Yes, by giving Die first party an in- 
terest m the patent. 

What is your qpinion with respect to the policy of leaving spe^ 
tSfioMions open to the public ; do you conceive it desirable in any 
^l»e, 'to gite a commission po#er to conceal the i^iecificaMo^ tt 
tieoessary , so that the invention might be more complete }---A ^s^tit 
it would be oi great advantBge to tiie inventor, but I doubt 
whether it would not be giving to a party applying to take out a 
patent, too much protection i^ainst anyinqirovement which mi^t 
be made by others ; it is a iMskg I can haiNily judge of; of couhe^ 
It should only be concealed tor a time. 

Only lor a time, not for the whole period ?' — That would iii^ 
volve a question of the duration of the patent altogether. 

IBaift yon any suggestion to make npon the pak>d for which 
paterts wire gruited F'-^M^ely that there is a cQfficuliky in the 
Mmoffoartamiyears; it does not seem equally &ir lor aflpat^tss 
one patent might deserve protection lor ihxot or four yeois, 
^another for twenty years, and so ou> according to the utility saod 
cj^Maise of them. 

Theii to whom would you leave the seiq[K)liaiUlitjha£ giving a. 
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piop^c duradou to pa^tents ? — ^That would b« oua of the great dif* 
Acuities of the commission. It is the praptice I believe in France^ 
to give patents fpr different periods. 

Is Aot th^t left to the discretion of the person who takea •ut} 
the patent, in some degree?— I believe it is ; but I do not know 
exactly what the practice is. 

Is there not a tune fixed in France, beyond whidi patents c^* 
not be prolonged ? — Yes, they may. 

Inventors there may take out patents for shorter periods if tiiey 
please ? — Yes, they may. 

» 

[To be continued.] 



9olpUttinit anir %tUntifit inttiUttntt 



Leather Sheathing for Ships ^ 

BlAioit HowA9D> boardiDg oiSicer of all foreign* vevselg at 
Neff York, ba» fot iKarded to the ediior> Itiiougb M«. 6. 9^ 
Silliman, one of the inspectors of that port, soiBe bf|im«» 
<des and musclesy lakea fioai the bcitt0H» of tbe ship 44mi 
Tbis ship, owa^d hy M«. Cbaffe^ w^ fitted omt al^onfc 
Iffreoty-two moniks sinee^ on si whitUDg Toyage, bsA 
sbeatbed with leathev. Ii>. some) iMteoee^, ik^ barjwqjk 
«dHiered directly ta the bottom^of thft ship ; \xk oidieni^ tb^ 
niQscIe took tbe first place, aiHitbebaraacIe mpuuted upciA 
the musels. Ini both ipstapoes,^ d^e oeok, or preiiui)q|iM» 
aod aniniaU wA coiiseqqQnIly ezposfd part of the banuM% 
de seeaosi tQ have been assailedieith^ lljl exteroaL $9et|p|}|i 
or hy( %Ay atid H^ shetf left ; lu?.. ita inAetiar,, aa a, qell ioio, 
the resideaee of sonae fi>retgQ iobabilant. From some^ 
of these eells Miyer Heward: extraeted. fish, oC the h^rge^ 
iA^Bmoi mmmM^ apeeiniew el wbidn will he forwarded, to^ 
you. As this sMp returped m an luieoQunenly foul oon^ 
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dition, the impression is, that this mode of sheathing^ wifl 
disappoint the favourable anticipation of its projectors ; as 
is evinced at least, in the estimation of Mr. Chase, in his 
now dismissing the leather, and substituting the costomary 
materials of copper. 



On the twinkling of the Stars, and the Deception in 
the number visible to the naked Eye on a clear Evenincr ; 
by Benjamin HallowelL — It is a familiar fact, that if a 
person take a stick with one end ignited, and cause the 
ignited end to revolve swiftly, there will appear to be a 
continued circle of light. If the circle be increased in 
size, or if the ignited end be made to revolve more slowly, 
the circle may be made to appear much brighter on one 
side than on the other, or it may appear bright on on^ 
side and entirely broken on the other. The twinkling of 
the stars and the deception in the number of stars visible 
to the naked eye on a clear evening, is somewhat similar 
%o this. A fixed star having no visible diameter, only one 
stream of the rays of light that proceed from it can enter 
the eye ; and since the fixed stars are at such an immense 
distance, the particles of light from one of them that 
would fall upon so small a surface as the pupil of the 
eye^ must be at a considerable distance from each other. 
When therefore a particle of light from a fixed star falls 
upon the eye, it produces a vivid impression : this impreft* 
sioti becomes gradually diameter, until another particle 
arrives, producing a vivid impression again. This causes 
die twinkling. Here the circle is unbroken — another par- 
ticle arrives, before the impression made by the foroier 
dkie has entirely vanished. But the particles of light which 
proceed from more distant stars, fall upon the eye at too. 
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grefU intervals to keep up a continued image. Hence 
when a particle of light from one of these stars falls upon 
the eye^ it produces a perception of a star ; but when we 
endeavour to contemplate this 8.tar^ it is visible^ because 
the image formed has ?(inished> and another particle has 
not yet arrived to renew it. Iq t^s way w^ are led 
to suppose there are more stars visible^ than upon exami- 
nation we find. 

. The only cause why telescopes enable us to see stars 
that are visible to the naked eye, is, that they concentrate 
the rays from so large a surface, as to keep up a con-^, 
tinned image of the star. 



Differential Barometer. By the late W, Wollaston. 

This instrument is capable of measuring^ with consider- 
able accuracy, extremely small differences of barometric 
pressure. It was ori^ally contrived with the view of 
determining the force of ascent of heated air in chimneys 
of different kinds ; but as its construction admits of any 
assignable degree of sensibility being given to it, it is 
susceptible of application to many other purposes of more 
extensive utility. A glass tube, of which the internal 
diameter is at least a quarter of an inch, being bent in 
the middle into the form of an inverted syphon, with the 
legs parallel to each other, is cemented at each of its open 
extremities into the bottom of a separate cistern, about two 
inches in diameter. One of these cisterns is closed on all 
sides, excepting where a small horizontal pipe opens from 
it latterly at its upper part ; while the other cistern remains 
open. The lower portion of the glass tube is filled with 
water or other fluid, to the height of two or three inches; 

Voi.IV. — Second Series. 3a 
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while the remaining parts of the tube^ together with the 
cistern^ to the depth of about half an inch^ are filled with 
oil ; care being taken to bring the surfaces of water in 
both legs to the same level, by equalizing the pressure of 
the incumbent colunms of oil. If the horizontal pipe be 
applied to the key-hole of a door, or any similar perfora- 
tion in a partition between portions of the atmospliere in 
which the pressures are unequal, the fluid m the corres- 
ponding half of the instrument will be depressed, while 
it is raised in the opposite one, until the excess of weight 
in the colunm that is elevated will just balance the external 
force resulting from the inequality of atmospheric pressure 
upon the surface of oil in both cisterns. This, however, 
is equal only to the difference between the weight of the 
column of water pressing on one side, and that of an 
equal column of oil which occupies the saine length of 
tube on the other side; this difference depending upon 
the relative specific gravities of the two fluids, will^ in the 
case of olive oil and water, be about one-eleventh of the 
weight of the column of water elevated. But the sensi- 
bility of the instrument might be increased at pleasure, by 
mixing with the water a greater or less quantity of alcohol, 
by which the excess of its spi^cific gravity over that of the 
oil may be reduced to one-twentieth, one-thirtieth, Qr 
any other assignable proportion. The instrument may be 
converted into an areometer, by closing both the cistexDS, 
and by applying to the upper part of each a trumpet" 
mouthed aperture, opening Jatterly. 



At a meeting of the society for the encouragement of 
useful arts in Scotland, Professor Wallace exhibited and 
described his eidograph, an instrument for copying, en- 
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larging, or reducing plans, pictures, &c. for which he ob- 
tained the society's gold medal on a former occasion ; and 
took occasion to point out the superiority, in the accu- 
racy of its work, and the ease of its movements to the 
pentograph, the instrument hitherto generally used. The 
professor, exhibited in great variety, specimens of the work 
done by his eidograph, with which several scientific gen- 
tlemen present expressed themselves highly pleased. 



Oxygen in Lithda, — ^A Russian chemist in Moscow has 
lately found in lithia upwards of 12 per cent, more 
oxygen than was. given by the highest results of Vauquelin 
Gmelin, or Arfwedson. By a rjepetition of his experi- 
ments, Berzelius has obtained nearly 55 per cent, for the 
oxygen in this earth. Berzelius supposes this high result to 
be owing to the greatpurity of the lithia transmitted to him 
from Moscow. The experiments, when published, will 
be of great interest. 



Iodine and Bromine in Salt Springs and Mineral 
Waters in England, — Dr. Daubney, of Oxford, has dis- 
covered Iodine, in more than one of the Cheshire salt 
springs, and in several waters containing purgative salts, 
such as those of Cheltenham, Leamington, Gloucester, 
and Tewkesbury. 

Mr. Murray seems to have preceded Dr. Daubeny in 
these discoveries. He long ago discovered iodine in the 
mineral waters of Cheltenham and Gloucestershire. He 
also discovered iodine and bromine in the brine springs at 
Ingestriesix months ago. See his Manual of Experi- 
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mtnts UluHrative of Chemical Science.^^See Ann, of 
Phil. September and October, 1829. 



• • • 

At a meetiog of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
Professor Whewell read a paper on the causes and cha- 
racters of the early styles of church architecture ; and after 
the meeting gave an account, illustrated by a number of 
modek, of the different modes of vaulting which succeeded 
each other in the early churches of Germany. The effect 
t^as pointed out which results in the constriiction of 
churches from this succession of contrivances, combined 
with other circumstances which arise from the division of 
the building into three aisles ; and it was shown that the 
adoption of the pointed arch was one of the consequences 
which followed from the ndces&ary progress of the art of 
vaulting ; and explained the influence of the pointed arch 
upon the other members of buildingi5> through which in- 
fluence the Romanesque style was at last superseded hf 
the very opposite forms of the Gothic. It was stated also 
that the transition from one of these styles to the other, 
which took place in England by means of the Early 
English style, was made in Germany by meianis of a very 
different one, which may be termi^d Early German, Of 
this style the characters were giVen in sotne detail, and 
it wa!s remarked that, among these, the invention of the 
flying buttresi^ was of as itouch importance to the coni- 
plete developement of the Gothic stile, as that of the 
^pointed arch. 
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To George Vaugham, of N6. TO, Cleveland Street, Mile^ 
End Road, in the parish of Mile-End Old-Town, m th6 
county of Middlesex, eilgineer, for his invention of st 
machine or pump for raising water or other fluids. 23d 
Jan.-i— 2 months. 

To George St6c&er and Alexander Stocker, both of th6 
plarish of Yeb^, in the county of Somerset, gunsmiths, 
for their invention of a cock for drawing liquor from casks, 
which produces a stop superior to that which is effected by 
conmion cocks, and will continue in use for a longer period 
of time. 26th Jan. — 2 months. ' 

To John Arnold, of Sheffield^ in th6 county of York, 
powder-flask maker, for his invention of an improved 
spring latch or tioake-fast for doors. 26th Jan. — 2 months. 

To Gebr^e Frederick Johnson, of Canterbury, in the 
county of Kent, Tunbridge-ware manufacturer, for his in- 
vention of a machii^* or apparatus Which is intended as a 
substitute for drags for carriage wheels and other purposes. 
26th Jan.— 6 months. 

To Thomas Bulkeley, of Richmond, in the county of 
Surrey, doctor of physic, for his invention of a method of 
ihaking or manufacturing candles. 26th Jan.-^ months. 

To John Yates, of Hyde, in the county of Chester, 
calico printer^ for his invention of a method or process of 
giving a metallic surface to cotton, silk, linen and other 
fabrics. 26th Jan. — 6 months. 

To James Cobbing, of Bury- Saint-Edmunds, cord- 
wainer, for his invention of certain improvements on 
skaits. 26th Jan. — 6 months. 

To Samuel Wright, of Shelton, in the Staffordshire 
Potteries^ for his invention of a manufacture of orna- 
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mental tiles^ bricks and quarries^ for floors^ .pavementd^ 
and other purposes. 26th Jan. — 6 months. 

To Robert Busk^ of Leeds^ in the county of York, 
gentleman^ in consequence of a communication made to 
him by a certain foreigner residing abroad, for certain im-. 
proyementa in apparatus used for distilling -and rectifying. 
26th Jan. — 6 months. 

To John Revere, of New York, in theTJnit^d Statesf of 
America, now residing in the parish of . Saint James, 
Westminster, M. D. for his inventiiqix :of a new alloy or 
compound/ meta^, appl|citbl& tp t^p -slie^ijiliuig of ships^ 
and various other useful purpo^i^^^ 28th Ja^ — 6months« 

To Josias Lambert,, p^ LiverpppJ Street, in tj(ie city of 
London, Esq. for his invention of an improvenient ip. 
the process of ma^ngirqn applicable ftp .the smelting of 
the ore, and at various subsequ^n^'st^e^^ofthei proQesa 
up to the completion of the rods or bars.; jEuad a. new pro- 

cess for the improving of the quality of inferior iron. 4th 

^^ i.. -. .•• - - ->. 

Feb.— 2 months. 

■'.%.■■.,..■■ 

To Gieorge Pocock, of Bristol, gentleman, for his in- 
vention of improvements in making or cons|;|ruciing globes 
for astronomical, geographical, and other purposes. 4th 
Feb. — 2 months. 

To John Gray, of Beaumorris, in the county of Angle- 
sea, gentleman, for his invention of a new and improved 
method of preparing and putting on copper sheathing for 
shipping. 4th Feb. — ^2 months. 

To Charles Taverner Miller, of Piccadilly^ in the county 
of Middlesex, wax chandler, for his invention of certain 
improvements in making or manufacturing of candles. 
Feb. — 6 months. 

To Joseph Clisild Daniell, of Limphey Stoke, in the 
parish of Bradford, in the county of Wilts, clothier, for 
his invention of certain improvements in the machinery 
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applicable to the manufacturing of woollen cloths. 6th 
Feb. — 6 months. 

To Melvil Wilson, of Warnford Court, Throgmortpn- 
street, in the city of London^ merchant, in consequence of 
a communication made to him by a certain foreig'ner re- 
siding abroad, for an improved method of preparing, 
cleansing, paddy, or rough rice. 6th Feb.^-6 months. 

To Thomas Robinson Williams, of Nelson Square, 
Blackfriars Road, in the county of Surrey, Esq. for his 
invetition of improvemeiits in power looms, applicable to 
the waving of wire and other materials^ 6th Feb. — 
6 months* 

To Edward Cowper^ of Sti^eatham Place, in the county 
of Surrey, gentleman, in consequence of a communicatira 
made to him by a certain foreigner residing abroad, for 
'< certain improvements in the manufacture of 'gaSk''«*-12tb 
Feb.— 6 months. 

To John Frederick Smith, of Dunstan Hall, Chester- 
field, in the oounty of Derb^^ Esq. for bis invention pif 
certidn improvements in prepa?i^g/^ fii^i8]tl^lg' piec^ 
good9 made from^ "^ool,- silk, or other .fibrcmsinaterials. 
12th Feb.^-^ months. 

To Joseph Marie Ursule Im Regandelle du Buisson, of 
Fenchurch-street, itithe city of London, merchant^ in (Con- 
sequence of a communication made to him by a certain 
foreigner residing abroad, for a new method of extracting 
for the purpose of dying the colour from dye woods and 
other substances used by dyers. 12th Feb. — 2 months* 
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bof s patent ... e02 
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LIST OF PLATES TO VOL IV. 



SECOND SERIES. 



I. Walker's Operameter ; Bonner's Safety Lamp ; and 

Pool's improved Paddle Wheel. 

II. Napier's Printing machinery. 

m. Nicholls's Power Lever ; Parallel Motion of a Steam 

Engine ; and Applegarth's Printing Apparatus. 
rV. Lihon's improved Rudder ; and Parallel Motion of a 

Steam Engine. 
V. Marshall's improved method of mounting guns ; Ledsom 
and Jone's Nail making machinery , Berollas's Watch ; 
and Apsey's Substitute for a Crank. 
VI. and VIL Wayte's Printing Machinery. 
VIII. Lever's improved Lace machinery; and Braithwaite 
and Erricsson's Steam Generator. 
IX. Udney's improved Steam Engine ; Chuhb's Door Latch ; 

Marbot's machine for cutting Mouldings. 
X. Lever's Lace machinery, and instrument to show Re- 
fraction. 
XI. Brown's improved Watch. 

XII. Hillman's made Masts ; Crompton and Taylor's Paper 
cutting machinery ; and Stead's improved Paddle 
Wheel. 
XIU. Scholefield's improved Loom; Williams' Vapour En- 
gine ; and Underhill's mode of passing Boats from 
different levels. 
XrVi Pumphrey's rotatory Steam Engine ; Walker's Castors ; 
White's Filtering Apparatus ; Daniel's improved Gig 
Mills ; Carter's Roofs ; Kneller's Evaporating Appara- 
tus ; and Griffin's improved Scythes. 
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